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In the Heart | - 
of the 
Big Timber 


out in the great forest wilderness ‘ 
of French Canada designated as 
the Travoy, lived William Le 
Grand and his twin sons, known 


as “The Two Reds”—giants of 
men, of tremendous. strength and 
courage, and so similar in ap 
pearance that it seemed as if mae 
ture had used the same mold f 
cast them. a 
When city-bred Gwen Harri 
visited the Travoy to examine some timber land which her father had boug 
for her, she met these two splendid men of the woods, and her life became involved 
with theirs in a series of dramatic incidents. For a book that will delight lovergy 
of the gfeat forests and of stirring adventure out of doors, we recommend 


THE TWO REDS E 
OF TRAVOY {f 
By CLAY PERRY eS 


“About the Author This Story Will Appeal [Bec 





Busines 

Clay Perry, the author of “The Two Reds to lovers of outdoor adventure, especially 

of Travoy,” writes from long and intimate . those interested in the forests and their 

experience of life in the logging bush. At conservation. “The Two Reds of Travoy" 

the age of twelve, he was employed as tally irth-whil piece of fiction that 

boy for a crew of lumberjacks. Ever since ts a dramatic story, but als 
that time, he has made a study of the for- 


\ th ot ne t ore . 

ests and their people. mm = 
AN 

Price, $2.00 Net, at Your Bookseller’s rat 
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“I make over $500 a mo. Your 
$125 aad started me to success. 
Week A. Schreck, Phoenix, Ariz. 


800% Pay. ‘I now make 8 times 


what I earned when I 

Increase enrolled. I used to get $50 
a month; now it’s $400,”” 

—Carroll Moeschler, Chaska, Minn, 


Get Ready NOW 
for a Big Pay Job 
in Electricity —Be an 


ELECTRICAL EXPERT 


I Will Train You AT HOME 
In Your Spare Time 


Don’t you keep on working for only $25 or $35 a week. Get into Elec- 

Hr + Thousands of Cooke Trained Men who knew nothing about 

t a short time ago are now corning $70 to $200 a week as Electrical 

Auto Reowtane save Experts—and they don’t work half as hard as you do. Why stick to 

A Matron Mp ve ay your small pay job? Why stick to a line of work that offers nochance 

| eae oe rcn enrolled. foe —nO promotion—no big pay? Get into the world’s greatest business. 

frsining on his advice. Electricity needs you, I'll show you howtodoit. Get ready for the 
big pay job now, 


h Experts Are in Bi | Demen have tobe even a high school graduate. As Chief En- 
ordinary daakidans the ‘screw « * kind— gineer of this big 2 million dollar institution which does 
ng big money, but trained men ples trie al Ex- a General Consulting Engineering Business besides op- 
who get the top sala 2 needed more now erating one of world’s greatest Training Schools, I know 
wer before, Thousands of Cooke Trained Men just what training you need to make a success in elec- ke % 
gam $3,500 to $10,000 a year. That's the kind ofa = tricity. sete ho zive you that training with my simpli- =‘ 1. L. COOKE, Chief En- 
want— you can planand boss and super- ed comple “" pune epures 0 we ao re eee gineer, who has trained 
fe ork of oth ers or go into business for yourself. Training’’—built on = own 2 i ars of | engineering thousands of men for Big- 
tt ese big-pay jobs now. experience with the help of nearly 50 other engineers. Pay Jobs in Electricity 

—you can & it with Learn to earn $70 to,$200 a week; only spare time needed. : - 
commer y hou- 
r — : mn . f pa snore Chem con S08 My Training Pays for Itself ann Se. —. 

—so on ee ew oe -4 You can start earning extra money a few weeks after os at Seo 

it Ser e— No Extra Charge ou start my training. I give you special instruction FREE! 

Blirain you tr a big-pay job and then help you get ‘or doing simple electrical jobs in your spare time— 1926 
xtra charge. Hundreds of employers look show you how to get these jobs and tell you what to ~ 
forthe electrical men they hire. Last year I placed charge. Many of my students make as high as $25 a Facts about Electric acm 

me thousand men at big raises in pa Hundreds week extra this way while studying. My course more roupt now for YOU 
were premet d by their empleo: ers throug’ than pays its own way. it . — pa 

belp of m tional Service and other hundreds actual pictures of Elec 
lulose for teeaecives with tas kale of Dar Your Satisfaction Guaranteed : dosene of 
Business Traini ng. Mail coupon for big free Tam so sure I can make you a big success in Electricity, 
book which contains J e done for the men whose pi etu ires you see here 
a mo t 


¢ Big. y 

this service and 14 ay Ge Fa hey Me 4. allin my up-to-the-minute 
“ . " ; ° => “4 electrical book. Send for 

Serre other features, 4 iF muy training de satisfy you afte have glectrien o 























Edition of my 


raany of which can’t get back every you fp 
WOR ral {6 be had anywhere else. jollar INetitution stands back of this guarantee. 
Age or Lack of Get Started Now — Mail Coupon 
OUTFITS~ xperience Get my big free book —*‘The Vital Facts about Elec- 
; city.’ Read about t ce a 
Given withoub yonre) No One pang Ae LA > and 
I ou don’t need ex- 
e L : See ho’ it is to get started on 
rience. You pel t ad to jobs that pay $70 to$200 @ week. Don't deny your- 
have to be a College 3 chance to mak money. Get the facts pow—Mail 
man. You don’t apon at once for facts an: guaran! 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, 
CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 


pt. 77 COOKE, Chief Engineer, 
- cHicaco’ ENGINEERING WORKS, 
rept 
Chicago, Iilineis * 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Niinois 
Send me at once, without obligation, your 
bi aera book and complete details of 
your Study Course in Electricity, including 
your outfit t and employ meut service offers. 
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suddenly I Broke Away 


and Held Them Spellbound 


As I review that tense dramatic moment when I electrified that 
meeting, it all seems strange and weird to me. How had I changed 
so miraculously in three months from a shy, diffident “‘yes’” man 
to a dynamic, vigorous he-man? How had I ever dared give my 
opinion? Three months before nobody ever knew I held opinions! 


life { had been cursed with a shy, timid, my fee Tha mderful 15-minute 

self-consciou nature With only a grammar git me t uyself and think ¢ 
education I could never express ideas in a co 
self-contident wa But day my eye fell 
icle which told about a wonder 
How to Work Wonders with 
was causing widespread con 
it book that was being read 
but by thousands of others 
and explained how we could 


keptieal I thought these defects 
natural makeup—that I would . ; 

overcome them But som subtle nd y act e of these ble 
iding me to send for that tre wok wonderful wok to rk Wonder 
sending for it, as I was positively 

ble to get cost free a book that made 
wutely plain the secrets that most successful men P eh Ps ; at oe 
vin popularity, distinction, money and : ' S twee « inte 


wi 


+ used to 


mailit 
re on and I absorbed the .principles 
method, [ became conscious of hew Now 
energ a new feeling of aggres i 
ted personal power that I never Sent 


» dreamed I pos 
|} sessed, Then came ) / 
What 15 Minutes A Day | that day in the REEC 


Will Show You general meerias 
when the president 
fw to talk before your club or lodge called on the as 
fw te address board meetings | sembled depart- 
~ te propose and respond to toasts | ment heads and as North American Institute, 
im to make a political speech - : - "a 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1757 
How to tell entertaining stories sistants§ for sug Chicago, Ilinols 
fiw to make after-dinner speeches gestions on the . 
Hew to converse interestingly } proposed new pol 
tw to write better letters i icy 
Hew te sell mere goods “1. 
How te train your memory Three months 
to enlarge your vocabulary previously, t he 
- te develop self-confidence } forces’ of indeci 
_ te acquire a winning personality sion, timidity, and 
m,Jt strengthen your will-power and | inability to talk in 


public would have 


yopularit 


ry, J 
standing power 
ccess Yy 
ing the coupon. 


| North American Institute, 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1757, Chicago, IIlinois 
Please send me FREE and without obligation my 

your fa 13 book How to Work Wonders with Wot 


Name.. 
jecome 6a lear r 
thi clear, accurate 


How te develop your power of con- | But suddenly that 
Hes en new power took 
te be the master of any situation possession of me 


. 
. 
held me to my seat | 
| 
- and drove me to 4& 
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GOOD READING 4 


HOUSTON 








This has been a year of looking back- 
ward, The nation has been celebrating 
its one hundred and fiftieth birthday, 
and all of us have been interested in 
reading of the men and events that 
made this celebration possible. 

Now one hundred and fifty years in 
most nations of the world is not con- 
sidered a very great stretch of time. 
But in fast-stepping America, the men 
and women of 1926 are about as differ- 
ent from their forefathers of one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago as one could 
well imagine. 

When the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was signed, there were only some 
four million of us scattered along the 
Atlantic sea coast from Maine to 
Georgia. Most of us were farmers then. 
The largest city was Philadelphia with 
some twenty thousand inhabitants. 
Modern manufacture had not begun. 
Labor was done by hand. Benjamin 
Franklin had just devised his famous 
stove. All heating was done by open 
fires. The clothes of our forefathers 
were made at home, Life was a stern 
business. It is interesting to think 
when you stop at a news stand to-day 
and look over the mass of printed mat- 
ter there, that one hundred and fifty years 
ago there were no such things as na- 
tional magazines or newspapers. Word 
of the world outside came by messenger 
or on single-sheet broadsides issued 
once a week only in the larger cities. 

The people of those days had little 
time for reading. The older folks had 
their hands full keeping homes to- 
gether. The younger, more adventur- 
ous spirits were drifting over the Alle- 
ghanies to settle what was then the 
“Far West” in Kentucky and Tennes- 
gee. 

To-day with the last American fron- 
tier conquered, we may still know some- 
thing of the romance and adventure that 
was part of the daily lives of our 
colonial ancestors. Modern methods of 
distribution of good reading from coast 

Please this 


mention magazine 


to coast make it possible for the 

in a Colorado camp and the bankeg 
Park Avenue, New York, home 
cape from the monotonies of ff 
through the all-powerful medium 9 
stirring fiction, Makers of fiction Sup- 
ply the outlet that every lover of 
mance must have. 

No oae publishing concern im ths 
country has done more to supply thed 
mand for good fiction than has Chelsea 
House, one of the oldest and best esta} 
lished. This firm has made it possible 
for you to have the latest and best 
the works of modern fiction writers # 
a most moderate price. Here ar 
thumb-nail sketches of two of the lat 
est of the Chelsea House offerings tha 
deserve a place of honor on your book 
shelves. 


LUE JEAN Buty, by Charles W, Tyler 
Published by Chelsea House, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Price 75 cents. 
Some time ago I reviewed on these page 
a rip-snorting detective story called “Quality 
3ill’s Girl.” Now, Mr. Tyler has come along 
with another story about that same fascinating 
character, and has woven a yarn that ha 
kept me just as interested as did his first 
book, which is going some. “Blue Jean Bill’ 
is a wild, free spirit who just can't keep pate 
with modern conventionalized society. You 
may not approve of all that she does, but its 
my bet that you will follow her Fry, A 
ties conducted. from the rugged little island 
off the Massachusetts coast ‘with breathles 
attention. You will, if you are what I& 
lieve you to be, a keen judge of good fiction 
told at a rapid pace. 


IM 0’ THE RANGE, a Western Story, by 

Ethel Smith Dorrance and James French 
Dorrance. Published by Chelsea House, ) 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Price 
cents. 

Along the Mexican border the moon has@ 
way of coming up over the horizon like 4 
huge yellow cheese. When it shone down on 
that part of the landscape in and about the 
Arizomex Ranch it saw some strange doings 
They are all set down in this unusually str 
ring story of intrigue, love, and adventure 
with its setting in the colorful Mexican bor- 
der country. By the way, men, there's a fe 
girl in this book, one that you will fall m love 
with at first sight. Get “Rim o’ the Range 
from your dealer to-night and see if you don't 
advertisements 
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Ft. a Sirneturel Drafteman an Architectural Drafte- Boe 2, Electrical Drafteman 
to $200 a week man— earn 601081504 160 to $125 a week 


i AEGe 
lium of 
iON Sup- 
r Of 10. 


in this 
y the de. 
estab- 
st J a 
possible me ( / to prove you 
best of i” ‘ee ; ; can LEARN AT HOME, 
riters at : po. > IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


ere are if) = ex We have invented a new, simplified way to teach 
the lat. oy _ Drafting—the first real improvement in Drafting 
ha , =e P Md home-irstruction in history. We want you to see it, try it 

ngs that —— . —without one penny of cost or obligation. We want to show you how wo 
ir book- : £ \/ \ get away from the copying methods used in the past. See how we make you 
i} 7} think, solve problems, do actual drafting room jobs from the first lesson! 


eS es DraftsmenWanted $60to$200 aweek! 


Seventh 
70,000 fine jobs advertised this year. 
) Cents, s i Get ready to fill one. Get out of the Win Success Through 
"Se pages Job ervice rut. Make something of yourself. Plan Drafting 
“Quality Our employment depart- . your future in Drafting. Even if you a ; ‘. 

Jone mest will help place you in have only common schooling, even if you Drafting is easy, fascinating work. 
oa or f a ieed tab. I emand. on bay nothing ne Coguemmas te Short hours. Big pay. And the 
LSC natin, " . make you @ rea. raftsrnan or to refun 
fae “ ome the supply. No your money! Special surprise offer right Draftsman is always in line for 

a ployment service. Read now to the first 500 men who answer this ad promotion for executive positions. 
his as Want-ads for Draftsmen —reduced price, easy terms. Coupon brings This training is Complete. It includes 
an Billy’ every day in Chicago Trib- complete information. high-school subjects (if you need them) 

. une or aby big city paper-— and all the :ngineering and Mathematics 


fount —'and get ready A New, Rapid, Easier = required of Drafting Experts. 
— Training 
= Coupon Brings Three 


ying drafting lessons prepares you to be 
Tab o Miaeee” te she “Job- Method” Lessons Free! 
gives you actual drafting-room jobs in a , 
rreathiless j a new one-step-at-a-time way. With pic- Get them. Test your own ability 
at I bk a 2 tures which you can understand Ypres to learn Drafting and get ready 
: ' thout reading the “lessons.” Andthat f ine jot 1 bi Cc 
d_ fiction, 2 bis : or a fine job and big pay. Coupon 
is why American School- aoeanen — also brings surprise offer, and complete 
men ead tot y ‘ i & information about your opportunities for 
. Looe Joo at big success in Drafting. 
story, by pay when they 


s French Com graduate. Mail It Today! 

louse, 79 N P' 

Price 73 2 Cage 3 Nae 5 eS 
7 ‘ You need a fine outfit CHIEF DRAFTING ENGINEER, 


on hs cZ ie hs 14 do rece AMERICAN SCHOOL, 
i t , ; . Dept. 0-74, Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 


n like 2 < penny of extra charge Ned 
down of pag Loy oe yp Rush 3 Free Drafting Lessons, Surprise offer, 
he I ; ted fnetrume ents. complete information, money-back guaran- 
bout, th Table, ‘Doard, mahog- tee, etc., to prove I can become a real draftsman 
e doings any-edge T square, at home in spare time, 
ally stit- f 6triangles, ink, thumb- 
. tacks, ete., everything 
CHIEF DRAFTING ENGINEER § you will fica. Retail » 


value $20 0 
AMERICAN SCHOOL pon brings 

Dept. p-74 _ 
Drexel Ave, & seth Gt. CHICAGO 
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EARN $10 DAILY silvering mirrors, plat- WE HAVE A LINE OF GOODS FOR ST-STU-T-T-TERING And 
ing, refinishing metalware, headlights, chan- | Which every man in America is 4 prospect. Cured at Home Instructive 
deliers, bedsteads. Outfits furnished. Decie It has everything any competing line has Walter McDonnell, 80 Arcade, 
Laboratories, 1135 Broadway, New York. and something besides It can be handled ville Ave., Chicago, 

profitably by talloring, shirt, hosiery, neck- 
WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. tie, shoe, raincoat and other salesmen now d 
2 § 1 Ww 4LAR, | selling to men. For full facts address Madi- 
Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. | son Bros., 135 So. Peoria, Dept. 48, Chi- Patents an Law 
Experience unnecessary. Carnation Co., | cago = mt . 
Dept. 2860, St. Louis, Mo. PATENTS Send sketch of 
equbieitenttee, —_—_—_—___—————_- preliminary examination. 


Highest references. Best re 
WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- $11.80 DAILY IN ADVANCE (Send for nen eneured. Watson E. emul 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to sworn proof) Introducing New Insured Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, DD 
mee Lead Cn on -” Po oe ad Cony Hosiery 57 styles, 40 colors, guaranteed 
factories anywhere. jookle ree. seven months. No capital or experience re- IV z is C 
Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East Orange, | Quired. You simply take orders, We de- TAA Nt ons © COMM 
N. J. liver and collect (or you can deliver, Fisher Mfg. Co., 223, Sorigne rf 1, E. 
ts . - yourself), Credit given Pay You ° Mo 5 President 
BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every = bonus besides * furnish 82 pen's Ts 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You | ples Spare time satisfactory Mace >A’ s 
charge $1.50, make $1.3 Ten orders aauy Textile Company, Card 45010, Cincinnati, “PA 2 bene Write for tree, Guide Bi 
easy. Write for particulars and free sam- Ohio. disclosing inventions. Send model or dad 
ples American Moenogram Co., Dept. 176, of invention for Inspection and I 
East Orange, N. J. Free. Terms reasonable. Victor J, 
_ —— — o., 767 Ninth, Washington, D. C, 
AGENTS—NEW PLAN, makes it easy to Help Wanted— Male — ae 
earn $50.00 to $100.00 weekly, selling ————— SE ——— INVENTORS—Write for our guide te 
shirts direct to wearer No capital or ex- 2 - “How to Get Your Patent,”’ and evidtag 
perience rede: Represent a real manu- ALL Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 65 | invention blank. Send model or ska 
facturer ‘rite now for Free Samples, | willing to accept Government Positions | Inspection and Instructions Free. Tem 
Madison Manufacturers, 564 Broadway, New | 117-$250, traveling or stationary, write | reasonable Randolph & Co., Dept, a 

















Mr. Ozment, 308, Louis, Mo., immedi- Washington, D. C. 
—_ - = oe ately pan. — 
TO $150.00 Weekly to Introduce PATENT-SENSE—Valuable | book | {fw 
** 3 for $4.95 Guaranteed Tailored EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses for ieee poouIng larg eo deserved wa 
. | its Write Lacey & Lacey, 719 F &, 
Samples and full working outfit aid as Railway Traffic Inspector. We se- 4 I Established 1960, 
Your Pay Daily Cineinr sat Shirt t position for you after completion of 3 Washington, D. ©. — 
mupany, Secy. 19214, Cincinnati, Ohio. months home-study course or money fre- 
funded. Excellent opportunity Write for “youn 
Free Booklet, CM-28, Stand. Business Detectives Wanted 
Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y —> 
MEN—Experience unnecessary; | trad. 
make secret investigations; reports; salatie. 
$115-$100 MONTHLY PAID—Ry . expenses Write American Foreign Dee 
tion office positions Fre pa 2xperi- tive Agency, 114, St. Louis, Mo. 
AGENTS—If c nnecessary Writ Saker . 
place y« as our local Representative 15 (ABM Star Bidg., St i M DETECTIVES EARN’ BIG _ MONE 
a day for full time 2 t spa Travel Excellent opportunity Experiens 
time Exclusive territory; tomobile fur unnecessary Write, George Wagner, fom 
nished An exceptional opport t ves- RAILWAY M ATL CLERKS 1 225 | Government Detective, 1968 Broadvy, 
tigate immediately American P t - t = iple ir r t New York 


6155 American Bldg., Cincinnati, 





AGENTS—$60-$125 A WERK Free 
samples Gold letters for stores and office 
windows Metallic Letter Co., 428 N. Clark, 
Chicago 
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$7,286 $1,000 IN 30 $13,500 FIRST 
that’s what Walsh, GAYS YEAR PRESIDENT 
o 6. £. A. men made by Hartle, a is what A. H. Ward Cc. V. Champion’s 
made last year. Rh. KR. Mail Clerk made after taking income for year to 
for ten years. this sales training, exceed 5 figure mark, 


5,000 to $10,000 a Year 
for Men Who Read This Ad 


j. £&. GREENSLADE 
President of the National Sales- Ct 
pen'’s Training Association, e a e é u 7 


Master Salesman! 
This New Easy Way 


DON’T care what you are Easy as A, B, C men zhe mae from $5,000 to $10,000 a year 
4 : ‘ ‘ a anc ‘oO niss bb 
now or what you _ think. If you are as intelligent as the These are only four out of hundreds of simi- 
The Association of which | ordinary farmhand, postal clerk lar records in the Association files. Our mem- 
am president will take you in °* stenographer, you can quickly bers, iid. far clghteen years a 
“ J master the simple A, B, C’s of ‘spectalized for elghteen years in teaching 
MON aS «t : ake <z Sing atte “aaah deel AR Art and Science of Salesmanship and _ teaches 
, Bn short, Casy teps and make a Selling. 1 here are certain WAYS ithe most unusual principles ever laid down for 
cnet, tom Master Salesman of you, put * approaching a prospect to get quick success. 

Brosdwy, ro i 7 » clase wi » iis undivided attention, certain The book you see below has been the starting 
you in the same class with the ways to stimulate keen interest, for thousands of men who are now suc- 
big pay men who have all the certain ways to overcome objec salesmen. ‘This book, ‘Modern Sales- 

nity good things of life. tion, batter down prejudices, out- ™&n*tlp." 1s now FREE. 
Many have thought that Sales- wit competition and make the Rush the Coupon 
=" ? A ve prospect act. moe If I were asking ten or twenty dollars for this 
men wer¢ orn. And_ that You can learn these princinles book you might hesitate. But I am not. It is 
idea has kept many men from at home in a short period of pleas- Free. And since it may mean the turning point 
s. * > et » . ; sniri , , ‘ » A nh your e, when you leave forever behind you 
whe ant, inspiring study And ence ! life, wh | f behind 
succeeding. But this Associa- 5.’ nave mastered these secrets {@ @tudgery and low pay of routine work for 
ton of Master Salesmen has { . " we 


_ . : Pp . : the fascinating, big pay job of the salesman, it 
: of Master Salesmanship, you can _ certainly is worth your time and the two cents 
proved that any man can be take advantage of the employ- mm wee have to spend to get this amazing aoe 
: rr ae ” . ment department of the Associa- and read for yourself the astonishing facts given 
taught the rules and principles a withant charee. They will  betveen its two covers. You have everything to 
that make men Master Sales- hel elec pret! ee o a gain and not one cent to lose, so mail the cou- 
1] one price men Ar 1 k or 1 <a Ae p you select and secure a posi- pon today, sure. 
irgin Wo » And you know as well as tion as soon as you are qualified 
; about se Ido that Sale smen top the list and ready. 
quip yo f - Tk This is a real opportunity, for during 
* ( ! ) rs “y ¢ > - , 
and wil money-makers. They are the last year the Association received calls 
; the producers and you can be for 49.880 salesmen from many of the lead- 
ae - ing sales organizations in America. Anc 
one of them. these men are the same as you see above— 


NOW SENT = Siuwee 7 4, «ON... T. A. Building, Chicago, Mlinois 
a7 4 J. E. Greensiade, President 

FREE  _, Mla NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASS'N 

: * 7/4 Dept. R-4, N. S. T. A. Building, Chicago, I. 


. : > 4 | Send me FREE your book ‘“‘Modern Salesmanship,”’ and 
The book that ne » ‘ vay Yh | proof that I can become a Master Salesman. 
shown thousands the : asieaildl S Name 
way to amazing 3 é 
salary increases. 
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50 alth UL ty 
- SO sabdaithe in p 


Get your share of the music in the air with a CASE Radio 
Receiver. A powerful, long distance, perfectly logged six-tube 
radio frequency set. Mahogany or wainut cabinets. Most 
beautiful and distinctive sloping panels of crystal lacquer 
aluminum. Two-dial control—of course, for two-handed 
people. Assures best reception. No exposed wires. Al! the 
other most desirable features. 


Other W. onderful Values 


D Yubes 2 Contra 
Every CASE circuit is positively 
non-radiating and free frotn ob- 
jectionable noises. You can get 
lean-cut performance —fair 
i 4 weather or foul. You can pay 
re —but yo ‘ 4 
z to nie. 60C, $125 sikeon. e190 mor a you can't get more 
= 1 ee - real radio 
booklet, ng and de I M ~ & E Cc 
scribing hese and all 0 NDIANA MEFG. & ELECTRIC CO. 
> Sets 


m rery of CASE Ra 4 
130 Case Avenue Marion, Indiana 


spend on 
You don’ 
mi study | 


RADIO Propucts Wc¢/Pa 


“Satisfaction In Every ASE" * AG ery mint 


vcable a 
No T 


A fascinating, cebu 
mystery-adventure story 


The Mystery of Uncle Bollard 
By 
H. de VERE STACPOOLE 


will be published complete in the 
October 7th issue of 


PoulaKagasine | 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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asy as A~B-C ! 


Instrument 


You Can Play Any 


In a Few Months 
This Delightful 
New Easy Way! 


Quickest because natural and pleasant. 
Grateful students say they learn in a 
faction of the time old dull methods 
required. You play direct from the notes. 
And the cost is only a few cents a lesson! 


a difficult task. li 
can now quickly 


Learning music is no longer 
can read the alphabet, you 
mto play your favorite instrument! A oa" 
new method has made it positively easy to be- 
eacapable performer within just a few mont hs. 
nd the cost is only a fraction of what people used 
spend on the ol 1, slow methods! 
You don’t need a private teacher, this new way. 
mw study entirely at home, in the privacy of your 
n room, with no one to interrupt or embarrass 
w. And, strange as it may seem, you'll enjoy 
ry minute of it—because the new method is 
weable as well as rapid! 
No Trick You Learn from 


stunts 


lar’’ Music 


fou don’t have to know the first thing about 
wic in order to begin. You learn to play fron 

tual notes, just like the best musicians do. Arn 

most before you realize your progress, you begin 
pying real tunes and melodies instead of just 
bles. There are no trick “numbers,” no “memory 
ts.” When you finish the U. 


sic, popular and classic, and play it from the 
You'll acquire life-long ability to yee 
amuse yourself, and, if you ~ ike, make 


mey (musicians are highly paid for their pleasant 


tk). 

Whether you like the piano, violin, 

xophone, ny other instrument, you can now 

an amazingly short time. B 

wonderful newly 

ading and playing music is mad 
teading aloud from a book 

t told how 

u how, then 


) private teacher 


almost as simp! 
You simply can’ 
a thing is “4 the 
you do it yours 
could nls t at 


ns come to you by mail at regular 


; ist of 
Fuctions, diagrams, all the 
SiC paper lor writing out test exercises And 
sting comes up which is not entirely 
N write to your 
Tsonal reply ! 


complete 


printed 


ructor and get a full, prompt 


memtion this magazit 


S. School of Music 
urse, you can pick up any piece of regular printed 
sic and understand it! You'll be able to read 


’cello, organ, 


perfected method 


music you need, an 


plain, + ou 





The Surest Way To Be Popular and Have a 
Good Time 


Do you sit “on the 
Learn to Play by Note 


sidelines” at a party? 
"Cello 


Are you out of it be- 
cause you can't play? | Organ Harmony and 
Many, many people } Violin Composition 
are! It's the musi- | Drumsand Sight Singing 
es. oe Traps Guitar 
cian who claims at- | Banjo Ukulele 
tention. If you play, Cpe. Hewellen ; 
ie, -String, Steel Guitar 

you are always in de or Fence) Hare 
mand. Many invita- | Mandolin. Cornet 

tions come to you. | Clarinet Piccolo 

A mateu rche ‘tra Flute lr'rombone 
ayant Orcenestlas Ff Saxophone 
offer you wonderful Voice and Speech ‘Culture 
aiternoons and eve- Automatic Finger Control 

o 
ings. And you meet Fiano Accordica 
h kind of pe ple 


vou have always wanted to know. 
this exceptional opportunity. 





Piano 











So don’t miss 


Free Book Explains All 
Get This Special Offer 


The whole interesting story about the U School 
course can not be told on this page So a booklet has 
been printed—‘Musie Lessons in Your Own Home.” 
You ean have a copy absolutely free by mailing the 
coupon below In the booklet you will find a special 
ffer that makes the U. 8S. course available to you at 

very low price—if you act promptly With it will 
be sent a demonstration which shows better 
than words how delightfully quick and easy this won 
derful Method is If vou are really anxious to be 
come a good player on your favorite instrument, mail 
the coupon now—today. Instruments supplied when 
weded, cash or credit U. S, School of Music, 35910 
Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 


—— oS oe eee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee = 


U. S. School of Music. 

35910 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 

Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Cran Demonstration Lesson, and particulars of your 
Special Ofte I am interested in the following 


cours 


lesson 


(Name of Instrument or Course 


advertisements 
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of Fine 
Imported 
Instruments 


BEGINNERS Make $50 a Week 


Drafting is the BIG field, men! Every 
industry you can name BEGINS with the 
draftsman. Without mechanical drawings 
—by the thousands—every shop in the land 
would be STOPPED. I'll teach you draft- 
ing by mail, in record time! 
$10 000 A YEAR isn’t extraordi- 
9 nary pay for a finished 
draftsman. Nor $3,500 to $5,000 right 
from year of graduation. Lots of oppor- 
tunities; hardly a day we don’t get letters 
-telegrams—‘‘Can you send us a man?” 
So give me your name! Never mind about 
ready cash. I just want to know you mean 
business. 
IT’S EASY AND interesting to 
learn drafting. You 
need no talent for drawing; it’s all done 
by rules, and with tools. One of my stu- 
dents is 51 years old; another is just seven- 
teen. But they'll all be making a grown-up 
salary next season! I guarantee to make 
anyone a finished draftsman who can see 
the opportunity and clip this coupon for 
my new, beautiful, illustrated book. 


CHIEF DRAFTSMAN DOBE 


Send me FREE and POSTPAID, in 

time for FREE TOOL OFFER, your 

new book, Successful Draftsmanship, and material 
on your home course, terms, e%¢ 


Please mention this 





Play the 
HAWAIIAN \*1 504 
CLULa RW, and Case 


Just as the /Auiay 


Motions 
: ot ote faocinatiog inate 
Jur native Hawaiian | 
Natives Do /AGan 
quickly. Pictures show how. 
Everything explained clearly, 
Play in Half Hour Casy Lessons 


Practice. No previous musi- amen mak easy to 
cal knowledg: ry uickly. Furaoyeustae 

Free Guitar Write at Suse 
and Outfit in Genuipe Seal You'll never b 
Grain Fabrikoid Case with this beautify Hawalen Go 
goon as you enroll. Noth- Guitar ek, for Spee 
ing to ba Sizing fur- Offer and ea terms a 
nished. No de postcard 2 will ¢ » AC ‘oa 

pust TORY 
9th Floor, Woolworth Bidg., Dept. 139 

Approved as a Correspondence School Under roe a 


FREE 


This remarkable book which tells you how to 


Get What You Want 


Wealth. Power. Success. Happiness. The 

things do not simply happen by chance. 

are governed by a definite principle—a pring 

80 effective, yet so easy to apply, that 

seem almost miraculous. Learn about this iw 

tounding system cof mental broadcasting. Wie 
cor f *‘Making Your Dreams 

ue. t's absolutely free. 

Send 10c in stamps for each of the fol 
booklets, or 20c for both. Check the ae 
[CD Mental Wireless C Mental Healing 
AUTO SCIENCE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 1-F, 1037 Polk St. San Francisco, Call 


| After you get the fox easy Evenif you const t! k now A 
motions moni- m 
ous chords, (Foye very “little inted ay 




















stad 
i¢ 
giate, We furnish all iitext ety 


tase raise” and Ev re ith Fol = a 


danger backs , Dept. 1! 
The Worid’s Corgest Susinese Training insti 





Others Earning $100 Weeki 
to weare ‘stom Quality 
‘Carlton bth A .N 

shirt values, 


aut 
« ler anent t position 
Ealewomen write tuda) ter outfit, 


CARLTON MILLS, INC, 
98 Fifth Ave. Dept. 73-5 Newtet 


GOVT POSITION 


$35 TO $75 WEEKLY 
Bollwey Mell Clerk § e Meat tae 
Poseot = “Eventi 

Matron £ } Sen ae 

( General Clerk Cc ot Ae cote, 

‘ Chau ffeur-Carrier 

Skilled Laborer 

( 


Postmaster ( 

RFD Coerrier 
Mr. Ozment, Dept. 490, St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me particulars about positions 
—salaries, jocations, opportunities, ete. 


Watchman 
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he ectre= aa of thelr 
HELP PLACE YOU! 
= dept. helps 
. Fraternities. We belp 
advise you. 


clan, 
technician or Commercial Bleck. BE z Ges ea — 
en Lew tuition. 
Saf 





ERere es a ase" iit aa cag 


——_———- —_ 
Dept.147 














needs clev- 

@ show cards. Earn $50 to $75 

a week, Business of your own. 

Marvelous method makes it amaz- 

y easy to learn at home. Write 

Offer and illus- 

Wa biacten Show 

Gard School, Dept. 5410- T- 
N 


St.. N. W., Was aingion D. C. 





wreck, In work for $25 or $30 or even $40 a 
in work .- no future? Learn 
ictical work. No 
inf bay ml training in The Great 
Coyne S prepares you for Big Pay 
Jobs. att Sou t need advanced Educa- 
} me or previous Electrical experience. 
ee Employment service life 
& t tthe facts today. My big Free 12 x 
a 15 in. book tells complete story. Send 
for your copy today! 
Week? H. C. Lewis, President 
Coyne Electrical Schooi 
1300-1320 West Street 


Harrison 
Pounded 1899 Dept, 76-01, Chicage 





22. A DAY to DEMONSTRATORS 


a Amazing new invention gives keen, velvety shaves forever 
- no more blades to buy. KRISS-K OSS—the mar- 
elous blade rejuvenator—prolongs the life of any-brand 
razor blade for months and even yeers. Cleverest machine 
porn Tae A Fits right in palm of your hand. Entirely 
Abmstly forest! Sc on eget Brings saleamon te 
ells on ri salesmen the 
est money of their lives, _ 


Get Kki8S -KROSS offers 

et Details Quick! surprising profits. 

fi Kine mint jade $06 in one dog. ¢. é: Conklin made $22 in 
iw 

eatin profit offer, Write ‘or details and specia 

1418 Pec MANUFACTURING company, Dept. p-801 


Louis, Mo. 


Please mention this 
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91 Jewel ~ Extra thin 


STUDEBAKER 


The Insured Watch 








i 





4 
4. 39 


ane FOR. 


OO 
Down | 


‘Only $1.00! The balance 
in easy monthly payments. 
You get the famous Studebaker 
21 Jewel Watch—lInsured for a 
oy a choice of new Art 
ases; 8 adjustments, in- 
cludingheat cold,isochronism and 
5 positions—directfrom the maker 
at lowest prices ever named on 
equal quality. 
Write coder. for Ree BOOK 
of Advance Watch Styles. 


Watch Chain FREE! 


For a limited time we are offering a beautiful 
Watch Chain FREE. Write now while offer lasts. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book 


Send at once and get a copy of this book— FREE! 
See the newest, beautiful, advance styles in 
Studebaker Art Beauty Casesand Dials. Read how 
you can buy a 21 Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch 
direct from the maker—save big money—and pay 
for it on easy monthly payments. 
W 4 ! for our free book. It will post you 
rite! on watch styles and watch values. 
Send coupon at once, Get Free Chain offer today 
while it lasts, 
STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept. W30 South Bend, Indiana 
Canadien Address: Windsor, Ontario 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept.W30 South Bend, Indiana | 


Please send me your Free Book of Advance Watch 
Styles and particulars of your $1.00 down offer. 


| Address «gceeseececeresssessssess seeeeeere i 
| City. -ccncecerescccesess + +Staes.sssasscees 
eer — — —— ——— oe oe 
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Vlada, 
GIRDLON 


Fatewted heb. 10. 18h 


Dainty and practical, the 
Girdlon garter insures trim, 
emooth stockings when you 
go without a corset. 


Europe’ s Greatest Artists Ply 
i e b 
_ tis perfectly comforts | F. A. BOHM Harmonic 


Bede. t's worn around the Coch grat nermenion | maa ¥ Rabieees, the Coster 
. anc am e, play and endorse F . BOHM 
hips where you hardly feel Famous since 1850, these instruments are made ty an 
it, and it's so designed that it is a triumph of musical art and workmanship. Every one is 
e ° teed to give satisfaction as to tone purity, volume and 7 
simply cannot slip down. or money refunded. Yet they sell for considerably less thay 
of equal merit. 





In three sizes—small, from 

28 to 33-inch hip measure; 

medium, from 34 to 39-inch; 

large, from 40 to 45-inch. 

And there's an adjustable feature so that you 
can make it exactly the right size. 


The Celebrated Violin King, & 


dil: A truly wonderful instrument. Full 20 perfectly trmada 
If you do not find the Girdlon readily, r= The same as other makers s U for a nalf dollar DB 
giving size and color desired. Shirred ribbon Vio'in King—two keys. S- ils for 50°. Other makers 
$2 and $2.50; rayon frill elastic $1.50, for a smilar instrument. Both packed in handsome 
$1.75 and $2; cotton frill elastic $1 postpaid. —dust-proof and sanitary. O her instruments from Se 
Also the World's most Fa 1.ous Line of Accor. ions, 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston AT GOOD DEALERS EVERYWHERE ~ 


F. A. BOEHM MUSIC CORP, 
Makers of the famous Boston er for Men Mfrs. and Importers cf Harmonicas and Accordiog 
— a 20-26 West 22nd St. New York 0 


nates PINS 


FREE evs CATALOG 
Design shown madewith Silver Plate 254 ea gam 


any equal amount let- (A doz. Sterling silvers 
tering, 2 colors enamel, ea; $4.00 doz. + 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


PRICES REDUCED 


























. 4 


In 20 weeks, the System of Jimmy DeForest, 
World’s Greatest Trainer and Maker of Cham- 
pions, teaches you ali there is to learn about box- 
ing. Every 6 months 30 rre selected from all classes 
and recommended to leading pre “mot r- for enrage- 
ments. Send for famous bo “The Golden e of 

xing,”’ full of valuable x "formation, photos of great 
fighters and pupils who be Pe rocanes overnight. En- 
close lJe to cover co t 0 

ony Deronest BoxIna coynst, 

347 Madison Ave. New York City 


BUCHSTEIN’S FIBRE Lit 


soothing to your stump; 
cool, neat, light. Guaranted 
years, Easy payments, % 


The New YANKEE ay 


Also fibre arms, and 
Now S 5 0 braces for al! deformities 
i I) 


‘ect, 








— MVM 


Cours for introdgeies ae 


p -y3+ ef i, 
16 ve 
4 Qa soerteme.¢ at lSe's 7 oTottle vaigabte, verren 
Reduction Applies toEntireline 4 | fires Poe eae aa 


CHAS, W. DLX, 2951 Van Buren St., ‘Chea? 


Toeeed ts 


¢€ 
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880-+ lavtics 18k White Gold Ri 
med. AA 1 Blue-white _ I 
ay sem, Oo'a Month. 


ladies hand-engraved 18K White Gold 
Beata tine xet with 2 Blue. white Dia- 
monds, Any & ~ hehene. furnished. 
¥ $2. 40 a Month 
dies hand-carved 15K White Gold 
ne, wna Itiue-white Diamonds. $4 
$4.40 a mo 


“Gents 11K Solid Gold hand engraved 
with AAI Blue white 2 Diamond set in 
wld wquare t le 
White Gold & ‘34 ise Month. 
K White Gold Wrist Watch; 4 Blue; 
white Diamonds e Sapehites. Guaran- @ 
ced ane 


1m 
ewe’ ¢4.15 a Month. 
Fumou« Bulova Gents Strap Watch 14K 


ees 
filed case, guare antecs LA Jewel mov 
vent $29.50, $2.75 @ Month. 





oe 21. Jewel 
Vietur AWatels 14K Green 
tied cans, Vrive 


awe 
sold 


.40 a Month 


Hargains 
ats hes and Someiey 
the ea Send 





q learn law and earn more moncy. Qualify for a high salaried » 

executive position or pre pare to enter the practice of Or Staty 
athome through the Blackstone Course grepered ay 80 

nent jegal ne awiangedeer rs ony 3 — jef Justice Wil! 


Bartston, 
Boge nt 
erate 
Tae rite today for as oe “of our i2e- page book.**The Law Tra 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, ine. 
hk Nee See 


Dept. 
. a Am-rica’s Fe Geet saw School 


PIMPLES 


Clared up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
fou can be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, Acne 
Tmptions on the face or body, Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, En- 
ized Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin, simply send me vour name 
i address today—no cost— no obligation. CLEAR-TONE 
vied and tested in over 100,000 cases— used like toilet water— 
Ssimply magica! in prompt results, You can repay the favor 
tytelling your friends; if not, the loss is mine. WRITE TODAY, 


ES.GIVENS, 413 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, M Mo. 


-BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relief from Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure 
At all drug and shoe stores—35c. 


Df Scholl's Put one on — the 
Zino-pads __iniszom 


For Free Sample write to The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago. 





Please mention this magazine 














Sent on 
FREE TRIAL 


AUTO 
BOOKS 


YOU-NEED 


THESE NEW BOOKS 


Garage Owner—Service 
M R Station Mgr.—Repair Man— 
® Trouble Shooter—Car Owner 
Jus: off the press. Five volumes, 2200 pages of money-making automo- 
bile iceas. Tells what to do, how to co it and why. All new shon-.inks 


and brand new repsir methods included. Everything made clear and 
practical with 2400 pictures, charts ani diagrams. You can quickly 
master these great books, know your job—muke yourself an expert and 
draw an expert's pay. 


Everything about every Auto, PLUS 
ig New Features 


ro 68 causes of trouble, how to detect it, how to cvre 

T uble Shooting it. Les definite cures for all moter ils thereughly 

ylained with charts and diagrams. This infurmation worth hundreds of avliars 
any repairman or trouvle-shvoter. 


Wiring Diagrams (4 A ate sheet for each car 


of electrica' s» 








) Cor plete diagrams 
stems on all stancard cars, Show 
exact location of generator st: arter—dis: ributor—ignition coit—cirec it vreaker 
r lav—fuses, etc. | very connection clearly indicated. The charts keep you frum 
being + tumped on any ignition job k h . h - 

When stuck on the roa - andling rerair 
Questions — Answers jobs in a shop, haven't you often wished 
quick solution of this or that trouble? Here are tue rea Md sme by answers lo every 
ceonceiv: ble automotile trouble. Short, easily grasped. ; ; 

0 Sheuld you at any time decide to 
Employment Service Free (ince jos, our employment de- 
par ment will be at your service FREE. We are in close contact with u great ma: y 
emplovers and i put you in touch with opportunities you would peruups never 


Lear of otherw 
il Coupon for 10 Days FREE Trial 

and cet a Free memtersbip in th +chnical 2 ciety entitling vou to fl 
ex mouleation | rivileges with 18 experts. a cent in advance 

. ‘ll send the bouks for en days free examination. Now | 
—pav ne thing unless you decide to keep the nooks. A 
$2.00, then $3.00 a month until $24.80 is pard. ‘ 
—on anv job, big or small—on repairs, wiring Systems, trounle shootiig—ar) - 
thing—then eolse. Send the coupon now! 
American Technical Society, 
fos e dt Onieaxe, U- SEND NO MONEY 
Please send me a 6 volume set of Automotive Engineering for FREE examin: 
If satisfxctory | will send you $2.00 within 10+ ave and $3 


3.00 monthly until epe cial 
price of $24 80is paid. Include memve:ship certificate uu employment service, 
no charge. 


ntio 


Name 


Address 


Reference 


Be the Ja7z1 Ring 
Of Your Town 


Be popular. In demand everywhere. 


Have fun. 
Earn your welcome. 


Charm your fricndg with your 


Buse 


SAXOPHONE 


Teach yourself, 3 free lessons give you quick 
easy start. Try any instrument in your own 
home 6 days free. See what you can do. Easy 
terms if you decide to buy. Send now for 
beautiful free literature. A postal brings details. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. “ 
1771Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana: 


when answering advertisements 
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How to make 
better 
Christmas Gifts 


OR the man who enjoys a home workshop, 
especially in the holiday, gift-making season, 
LePage’s has just issued two practical and useful 
books, called, ‘‘LePage’s Practical Suggestions for 
the Home Workshop,’’ and, “‘LePage’s Gesso- 
Craft Book.’’ These books give simple, practical 
directions for making strong joints with LePage’s 
Glue, for covering up small errors in workmanship 
with LePage’s new product, LePage’s Gesso, and 
for decorating finished 
‘ - articles in a most pleas- 
Recipe for making ing way with LePage’s 
LePage’s GESSO Gesso. These books 
To make one cup of Le- e 
Page's Gesso, add to 1% will be valuable to any 
Bac diye Hl <x |} home workshop crafts- 
spoons linseed oil and 3 man who wants his 
teaspoons erien. Alix] work to come as near as 
possible to the skill of 
the trained cabinet- 


9 maker. Both sent upon 
[E AGE Ss receipt of 10 cents, coin 
or stamps. Mail cou- 
GLUE pon today. 
eee ee et aetastee etm ees ee ee ee ee ee eee oe Se 
LePage’s Craft League, 


Dopt. HHI, Gloucester, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed A will find 10 cents (coin or stamps) 
in payment for LePage’s two new books as 
send a copy of each to 























ited above. Please 


Name. 


Street 





City... 


gs Free Trial will 
rove You Can. 
Play A Conn 


EXCLUSIVE, easy- playing features 
enable you to master a Conn Saxo- 
phone quickly; play popular tunesin ~ 
a few weeks; entertain yoursel if and 
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THE GIRL FROM 


THE MARSH CROFT 


CHAPTER I. 


T took place in the courtroom of a 

rural district. At the head of the 

judges’ table sits an old judge—a 
tall and massively built man, with a 
broad, rough-hewn visage. For sev- 
eral hours he has been engaged in de- 
ciding one case after another, and 
finally something like disgust and 
melancholy has taken hold of him. It 
is difficult to know if it is the heat and 
closeness of the courtroom that are 
torturing him or if he has become low- 
spirited from handling all these petty 
wrangles, which seem to spring from 
no other cause than to bear witness to 
people’s quarrel mania, uncharitable- 
hess, and greed. 

He has just begun on one of the last 
cases to be tried during the day. It 


concerns a plea for help in the rearing 
of a child. 

This case had already been tried at 
the last court session, and the protocols 
of the former suit are being read: 
therefore one learns that the plaintiff 
is a poor farmer’s daughter and the de- 
fendant is a married man. 

Moreover, it says in the protocol, the 
defendant maintains that the plaintiff 
has wrongfully, unjustly, and only with 
the desire of profiting thereby, sued the 
defendant. He admits that at one time 
the plaintiff had been employed in his 
household, but that during her stay in 
his home he had not carried on any 
intrigue with her, and she has no right 
to demand assistance from him. The 
plaintiff still holds firmly to her claim, 
and after a few witnesses have been 
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heard, the defendant is called to take 
the oath and show cause why he should 
not be sentenced by the court to assist 
the plaintiff. 

Both parties have come up and are 
standing, side by side, before the 
judges’ table. The plaintiff is very 
young and looks frightened to death. 
She is weeping from shyness and with 
difficulty wipes away the tears with a 
crumpled handkerchief, which she 
doesn’t seem to know how to open out. 
She wears black clothes, which are 
quite new and whole, but they fit so 
badly that one is tempted to think she 
has borrowed them in order to appear 
before the court of justice in a befit- 
ting manner. 

As regards the defendant, one sees at 
a glance that he is a prosperous man. 
He is about forty and has a bold and 
dashing appearance. As he stands be- 
fore the court, he has a very good bear- 
ing. One can see that he does not think 
it a pleasure to stand there, but he 
doesn’t appear to be the least con- 
cerned about it. 

As soon as the protocols have been 
read, the judge turns to the defendant 
and asks him if he holds fast to his 
denials and if he is prepared to take 
the oath. 

To these questions the defendant 
promptly answers a curt “Yes.” He 
digs down in his vest pocket and takes 
out a statement from the clergyman who 
attests that he understands the mean- 
ing and import of the oath and is 
qualified to take it. 

All through this the plaintiff has been 
weeping. She appears to be uncon- 
querably bashful, and doggedly keeps 
her eyes fixed upon the floor. Thus 
far she has not raised her eyes suffi- 
ciently to look the defendant in the 
face. 

As he utters his “Yes,” she starts 
back. She moves a step or two nearer 
the court, as if she had something to 
say to the contrary, and then she stands 


there perplexed. It ts hardly possih J 


she seems to say to herself; he cannot 
I have heard 


have answered 
wrongly. 

Meanwhile the judge takes the clergy. 
man’s paper and motions to the court 
officer. The latter goes up to the table 
to find the Bible, which lies hidden un 
der a pile of records, and lays it down 
in front of the defendant. 

The plaintiff hears that some one ig 
walking past her and becomes restless, 
She forces herself to raise her eyes just 
enough to cast a glance over the table 
and she sees then how the court officer 
moves the Bible. 

Again it appears as though she wished 
to raise some objection, and again she 
controls herself. It isn’t possible that 
he will be allowed to take the oath 
Surely the judge must prevent him! 

The judge is a wise man and knows 
how people in her home district think 
and feel. He knew, very likely, how 
severe all people were as soon as there 
was anything which~-affected the mar- 
riage relation. They knew of no worse 
sin than the one she had committed. 
Would she ever have confessed any- 
thing like this about herself if it were 
not true? The judge must understand 
the awful contempt that she had brought 
down upon herself, and not contempt 
only, but all sorts of misery. No one 
wanted her in service—no one wanted 
her work. Her own parents could 
scarcely tolerate her presence in theif 
cabin and talked all the while of cast 
ing her out. Oh, the judgé must know 
that she would never have asked fot 
help from a married man had she no 
right to it. 

Surely the judge could not believe 
that she lied in a case like this; that she 
would have called down upon herself 
such a terrible misfortune if she had 
had any one else to accuse than a maf- 
ried man. And if he knows this, he 
must stop the oath taking. 

She sees that the judge reads through 


yes. 
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the clergyman’s statements a couple of 
times and she begins to think he in- 
tends to interfere. 

True, the judge has a wary look. 
Now he shifts his glance to the plain- 
tiff, and with that his weariness and 
disgust become even more marked. It 
appears as though he were unfavorably 
disposed toward her. Even if the plain- 
tiff is telling the truth, she is neverthe- 
less a bad woman and the judge can- 
not feel any sympathy for her. 

Sometimes the judge interposes in a 
case, like a good and wise counselor, 
and keeps the parties from ruining 
themselves entirely. But to-day he is 
tired and cross and thinks only of let- 
ting the legal process have its course. 

He lays down the clergyman’s recom- 
mendation and says a few words to the 
defendant to the effect that he hopes 
he has carefully considered the conse- 
quences of a perjured oath. The de- 
fendant listens to him with the calm air 
which he has shown all the while, and 
he answers respectfully and not with- 
out dignity. 

The plaintiff listens to this in extreme 
terror. She makes a few vehement pro- 
tests and wrings her hands. Now she 
wants to speak to the Court. She 
struggles frightfully with her shyness 
and with the sobs which prevent her 
speaking. The result is that she can- 
not get out an audible word. 

Then the oath will be taken! She 
must give it up. No one will prevent 
him from swearing away his soul. 

Until now, she could not believe this 
possible. But now she is seized with 
the certainty that it is close at hand— 
that it will occur the next second. A 
fear more overpowering than any she 
has hitherto felt takes possession of 
her. She is absolutely paralyzed. She 
does not even weep more. Her eyes 
are glazed. It is his intention, then, 
to bring down upon himself eternal 
punishment. 

She comprehends that he wants to 


swear himself free for the sake of his 
wife. -But even if the truth were to 
make trouble in his home, he should 
not for that reason throw away his 
soul’s salvation. 

There is nothing so terrible as per- 
jury. There is something uncanny and 
awful about that sin. There is no mercy 
or condonation for it. The gates of 
the infernal regions open of their own 
accord when the perjurer’s name is men- 
tioned. 

If she had then raised her eyes to- 
his face, she would have been afraid of 
seeing it stamped with damnation’s 
mark, branded by the wrath of God. 

As she stands there and works her- 
self into greater and greater terror, the 
judge instructs the defendant as to how 
he must place his fingers on the Bible, 
Then the judge opens the law book to 
find the form of the oath. 

As she sees him place his fingers on 
the book, she comes a step nearer, and 
it appears as though she wished to reach 
across the table and push his hand away. 

But as yet she is restrained by a faint 
hope. She thinks he will relent now— 
at the last moment. 

The judge has found the place in the 
law book, and now he begins to ad- 
minister the oath loudly and distinctly. 
Then he makes a pause for the de 
fendant to repeat his words. The de- 
fendant actually starts to repeat, but he 
stumbles over the words, and the judge 
must begin again from the beginning. 

Now she can no longer entertain a 
trace of hope. She knows’ now that he 
means to swear falsely—that he means 
to bring down upon himself the wrath 
of God, both for this life and for the 
life to come. 

She stands wringing her hands in 
her helplessness. And it is all her fault 
because she has accused him! But she 
was without work; she was starving 
and freezing; the child came near dy- 
ing. To whom else should she turn 
for help? Never had she thought that 
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he would be willing to commit such an 
execrable sin. 

The judge has again administered the 
oath. In a few seconds the thing will 
have been done: the kind of thing from 
which there is no turning back—which 
can never be retrieved, never blotted 
out. 

Just as the defendant begins to re- 
peat the oath, she rushes forward, 
sweeps away his outstretched hand, and 
seizes the Bible. 

It is her terrible dread which has 
finally given her courage. He must not 
swear away his soul; he must not! 

The court officer hastens forward in- 
stantly to take the Bible from her and 
to bring her to order. She has a 
boundless fear of all that pertains to 
a court of justice and actually believes 
that what she has just done will bring 
her to prison; but she does not let go 
her hold on the Bible. Cost what it 
may, he cannot take the oath. He who 
would swear also runs up to take the 
Bible, but she resists him, too. 

“You shall not take the oath!” she 
cries. “You shall not!” 

That which is happening naturally 
awakens the greatest surprise. The 
court attendants elbow their way up to 
the bar, the jurymen start to rise, the 
recording clerk jumps up with the ink 
bottle in his hand to prevent its being 
upset. 

Then the judge shouts in a loud and 
angry tone, “Silence!” and everybody 
stands perfectly still. 

“What is the matter with you? 
What business have you with the 
Bible?” the judge asks the plaintiff in 
the same hard and severe tone. 

Since, with the courage of despair, 
she has been able to give utterance to 
her distress, her anxiety has decreased 
so that she can answer, “He must not 
take the oath!” 

“Be silent, and put back the book!” 
demands the judge. 


She does not obey, but holds the book 7 
tightly with both hands. 


take the oath!”’ she cries fiercely. 

“Are you so determined to win your 
suit?” asks the judge sharply. 

“I want to withdraw the suit,” she 
“T don't 


shrieks in a high, shrill voice. 
want to force him to swear.” 

“What are you shrieking about?” de- 
mands the judge. “Have you lost your 
senses ?” 

She catches her breath suddenly and 
tries to control herself. She hears her- 
self how she is shrieking. The judge 
will think she has gone mad if she 
cannot say what she would say calmly, 
She struggles with herself again to get 
control of her voice, and this time she 
succeeds. She says slowly, earnestly, 
and clearly, as she looks the judge in 
the face: “I wish to withdraw the suit. 
He is the father of the child. I am 
still fond of him. I don’t wish him to 
swear falsely.” 

She stands erect and resolute, facing 
the judges’ table, all the while looking 
the judge square in the face. He sits 
with both hands resting on the table and 
for a long while does not take his eyes 
from her. While the judge is looking 
at her, a great change comes over him. 
All the ennui and displeasure in his face 
vanish, and the large, rough-hewn 
visage becomes beautiful with the most 
beautiful emotion. “Ah, see!” he 
thinks. “Ah, see! Such is the mettle 
of my people. I shall not be vexed at 
them when there is so much love and 
godliness even in one of the humblest.” 

Suddenly the judge feels his eyes fill 
up with tears; then he pulls himself 
together, almost ashamed, and casts a 
hasty glance about him. He sees that 
the clerks and bailiffs and the whole 
long row of jurymen are leaning for- 
ward and looking at the girl who stands 
before the judges’ table with the Bible 
hugged close to her. And he sees a 
light in their faces, as though they had 
seen something very beautiful, which 
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had made them happy all the way into 
their souls. 

Then the judge casts a glance over 
the spectators, and he sees that they all 
breathe a quick sigh of relief, as if they 
had just heard what they had longed 
above everything to hear. 

Finally, the judge looks at the de- 
fendant. Now it is he who stands with 
lowered head and looks at the floor. 

The judge turns once more to the 
poor girl. “It shall be as you wish,” 
he says. “The case shall be stricken 
from the calendar”—this to the record- 
ing clerk. 

The defendant makes a move as 
though he wished to interpose an ob- 
jection. “Well, what now?” the judge 
bellows at him. “Have you anything 
against it?” 

The defendant’s head hangs lower 
and lower, and he says, almost in- 
audibly, “Oh, no, I dare say it is best 
to let it go that way.” 

The judge sits still a moment more, 
and then he pushes the heavy chair 
back, rises, and walks around the table 
and up to the plaintiff. 

“Thank you!” he says and gives her 
his hand. 

She has laid down the Bible and 
stands wiping away the tears with the 
crumpled up handkerchief. 

“Thank you!” says the judge once 
more, taking her hand and shaking it 
as if it belonged to a real man’s man. 


CHAPTER II. 


Let no one imagine that the girl who 


had passed through such a trying ordeal 
at the bar of justice thought that she 
had done anything praiseworthy! On 
the contrary, she considered herself dis- 
graced before the whole court room. 
She did not understand that there was 
something honorable in the fact that the 
judge had gone over and shaken hands 
with her. She thought it simply meant 


that the trial was over and that she 
might go her way. 

Nor did she observe that people gave 
her kindly glances and that there were 
several who wanted to press her hand. 
She stole by and wanted only to go. 
There was a crush at the door. The 
court was over and many in their hurry 
to get out made a rush for the door. 
She drew aside and was about the last 
person to leave the courtroom because 
she felt that every one else ought to go 
before her. 

When she finally came out, Gudmund 
Erlandsson’s Cart stood in waiting at 
the door. Gudmund was seated in the 
cart, holding the reins, and was appar- 
ently waiting for some one. As soon 
as he saw her among all the people who 
poured out of the courtroom, he called 
to her: “Come here, Helga! You can 
ride with me since we are going in the 
same direction.” 

Although she heard her name, she 
could not believe that it was she whom 
he was calling. It was not possible that 
Gudmund Erlandsson wanted to ride 
with her. He was the most attractive 
man in the whole parish, young and 
handsome and of good family connec- 
tions and popular with every one. She 
could not imagine that he wished to 
associate with her. 

She was walking with the head shawl 
drawn far down-on her forehead, and 
was hastening past him without either 
glancing up or answering. 

“Don’t you hear, Helga, that you can 
ride with me?” said Gudmund, and 
there was a friendly note in his voice. 
But she couldn’t grasp that Gudmund 
meant well by her. She thought that, 
in one way or another, he wished to 
make sport of her and was only wait- 
ing for those who stood near by to 
begin tittering and laughing. She cast 
a frightened and indignant glance at 
him, and almost ran from the court- 
house grounds to be out of earshot 
when the laughter should start in. 
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Gudmund was unmarried at that time 
and lived at home with his parents. 
His father was a farm owner. His was 
not a large farm and he was not rich, 
but he made a good living. The son 
had gone to the courthouse to fetch 
some deeds for his father, but as there 
was also another purpose in the trip, he 
had groomed himself carefully. He 
had taken the brand new trap with not 
a crack in the lacquering, had rubbed 
up the harness and curried the horse 
until he he shone like satin. He had 
placed a bright red blanket on the seat 
beside him, and himself he had adorned 
with a short hunting jacket, a small, 
gray felt hat, and top boots, into which 
the trousers were tucked. This was no 
holiday attire, but he probably knew 
that he looked handsome and manly. 

Gudmund was seated alone in the cart 
when he drove from home in the morn- 
ing, but he had agreeable things to think 
of and the time had not seemed long 
to him. When he had arrived about 


halfway, he came across a poor young 
girl who was walking very slowly and 
looked as though she were scarcely able 
to move her feet because of exhaustion. 
It was autumn and the road was rain 
soaked, and Gudmund saw how, with 
every step, she sank deeper into the 


mud. He stopped and asked where she 
was going. When he learned that she 
was on her way to the courthouse, he 
invited her to ride. She thanked him 
and stepped up on the back of the cart 
to the narrow board where the hay sack 
was tied, as though she dared not touch 
the red blanket beside Gudmund. Nor 
was it his meaning that she should sit 
beside him. He didn’t know who she 
was, but he supposed her to be the 
daughter of some poor backwoodsman 
and thought the rear of the cart was 
quite good enough for her. 

When they came to a steep hill and 
the horse began to slow up, Gudmund 
“started talking. He wanted to know 
her name and where she was from. 


When he learned that her name wap 
Helga, and that she came from a back 
woods farm called Big Marsh, he begag) 
to feel uneasy. ‘Have you always lived 
at home on the farm or have you beeg 
out to service?” he asked. 

The past year she had been at home 
but before this she had been working 
out. 

“Where?” asked Gudmund hastily, 

He thought it was a long while be 
fore the answer was forthcoming. “Af 
the West Farm, with Per Martensson” 
she said finally, sinking her voice as if 
she would rather not have been: heard, 

3ut Gudmund heard her. “Indeed! 
Then it is you who——” said he, bit 
did not conclude his meaning. He 
turned from her, and sat up straight in 
his seat and said not another word to 
her; 

Gudmund gave the horse rap upon 
rap and talked loudly to himself about 
the wretched condition of the road and 
was in a very bad humor. 

The girl sat still for a moment; pres 
ently Gudmund felt her hand upon his 
arm. “What do you wish?” he asked 
without turning his head. 

Oh, he was to 
jump out. 

“Why so?” sneered Gudmund, 
‘“Aren’t you riding comfortably?” 

“Yes, thank you, but I prefer to 
walk.” 

Gudmund struggled a little with him- 
self. It was provoking that he should 
have bidden a person of Helga’s sort 
to ride with him to-day of all days! 
But he thought also that since he had 
taken her into the wagon, he could not 
drive her out. 

“Stop, Gudmund!” said the girl once 
again. She spoke in a very decided 
tone, and Gudmund drew in the reins. 

“It is she, of course, who wishes to 
step down,” thought he. “I don’t have 
te force her to ride against her will.” 

She was down on the road before the 
horse had time to stop. “I thought you 


stop, so she could 
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knew who I was when you asked me 
to ride,” she said, “or I should not have 
stepped into the cart.” 

Gudmund muttered a short good-by 
and drove on. She was doubtless right 
in thinking-that he knew her. He had 
seen the girl from the marsh croft many 
times as a child, but she had changed 
since she was grown up. At first he 
was very glad to be rid of the traveling 
companion, but gradually he began to 
feel displeased with himself. He could 
hardly have acted differently, yet he 
did not like being cruel to any one. 

Shortly after Gudmund had parted 
from Helga, he turned out of the road 
and up a narrow street, and came to 
a large and fine estate. As Gudmund 
drew up before the gate, the house door 
opened and one of the daughters ap- 
peared. 

Gudmund raised his hat; at the same 
time a faint flush covered his face. 
“Wonder if the juryman is at home?” 
said he. 

“No, father has gone down to the 
courthouse,” replied the daughter. 

“Oh, then he has already gone,” said 
Gudmund. “I drove over to ask if the 
juryman would ride with me. I’m go- 
ing to the courthouse.” 

“Father is always so punctual!” be- 
wailed the daughter. 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Gudmund. 

“Father would have been pleased, I 
dare say, to ride behind such a fine 
horse and in such a pretty cart as you 
have,” remarked the girl pleasantly 

Gudmund smiled a little when he 
heard this commendation. 

“Well, then, I must be off again,” 
said he. 

“Won't you step in, Gudmund?” 

“Thank you, Hildur, but I’m going 
to the courthouse, you know. It won’t 
do for me to be late.” 

Now Gudmund takes the direct road 
to the courthouse. He was very well 
pleased with himself and thought no 
more of his meéting with Helga. It 


was fortunate that only Hildur had 
come out on the porch and that she had 
seen the cart and blanket, the horse and 
harness. She had probably taken note 
of everything. 

This was the first time Gudmund had 
attended a court. He thought that there 
was much to see and learn, and re- 
mained the whole day. He was sitting 
in the courtroom when Helga’s case 
came up; saw how she snatched the 
Bible and hugged it close, and saw how 
she defied both court attendants and 
judge. When it was all over and the 
judge had shaken hands with Helga, 
Gudmund rose quickly and went out. 
He hurriedly hitched the horse to the 
cart and drove up to the steps. . He 
thought Helga had been brave, and now 
he wished to honor her. But she was 
so frightened that she did not under- 
stand his purpose, and stole away from 
his intended honor 

The same day Gudmund came to the 
marsh croft late in the evening. It was 
a little croft, which lay at the base of 
the forest ridge that inclosed the parish. 
The road leading thither was passable 
for a horse only in winter, and Gud- 
mund had to go there on foot. It was 
difficult for him to find his way. He 
came near breaking his legs on stumps 
and stones, and he had to wade through 
brooks which crossed the path in sev- 
eral places. Had it been for the 
bright moonlight, he could not have 
found his way to the croft. He thought 
it was a very hard road that Helga had- 
to tramp this day 

Big Marsh Croft lay on the clearing 
about halfway up the ridge. Gud. 
mund had never been there before, bus 
he had often seen the place from the 
valley and was sufficiently familiar with 


not 


it to know that he had gone aright. 
All around the clearing lay a hedge 


of brushwood, which was very thick 
and difficult to get through. It was 
probably meant to be a kind of defense 
and protection against the whole wil- 
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derness that surrounded the croft. The 
cabin stood at the upper edge of the in- 
closure. Before it stretched a sloping 
house yard covered with short, thick 
grass; and below the yard lay a couple 
of gray outhouses and a larder with a 
moss-covered roof. It was a poor and 
humble place, but one couldn’t deny that 
it was picturesque up there. The marsh, 
from which the croft had derived its 
name, lay somewhere near and _ sent 
forth mists which rose, beautiful, splen- 
did, and silvery, in the moonlight, form- 
ing a halo around the marsh. The 
highest peak of the mountain loomed 
above the mist, and the ridge, prickly 
with pines, was sharply outlined against 
the horizon. Over the valley shone the 
moon. It was so light that one could 
distinguish fields and orchards and a 
winding brook, over which the mists 
curled, like the faintest smoke. It was 
not very far down there, but the peculiar 
thing was that the valley lay like a 
world apart, with which the forest and 


all that belonged to it seemed to have 


nothing in common. It was as if the 
people who lived here in the forest must 
ever remain under the shadow of these 
trees. They might find it quite as hard 
to feel contented down in the valley as 
woodcock and eagle-owl and lynx and 
starflowers. 

Gudmund tramped across the open 
grass plot and up to the cabin. There 
a gleam of firelight streamed through 
the window. As there were no shades 
at the windows, he peeped into the cabin 
to see if Helga was there. A small 
lamp burned on the table near the win- 
dow, and there sat the master of the 
house, mending old shoes. The mis- 
tress was seated farther back in the 
room, close to the fireplace, where a 
slow fire burned. The spinning wheel 
was before her, but she had paused in 
her work to play with a little child. She 
had taken it up from the cradle, and 
Gudmund heard how she prattled to it. 
Her face was lined and wrinkled and 


she looked severe. But, as she bent 
over the child, she had a mild expres- 
sion and she smiled as tenderly at the 
little one as his own mother might have 
done. 

Gudmund peered in, but could not see 
Helga in any corner of the cabin. Then 
he thought it was best to remain out- 
side until she came. He was surprised 
that she had not reached home. Per- 
haps she had stopped on the way some- 
where to see an acquaintance and to get 
some food and rest? At all events, she 
would have to come back soon if she 
wished to be indoors before it was very 
late at night. 

Gudmund stood still a moment and 
listened for footsteps. He thought that 
never before had he sensed such still- 
ness. It was as though the whole for- 
est held its breath and stood waiting 
for something extraordinary to happen. 

No one tramped in the forest, no 
branch was broken, and no stone rolled 
down. 

“Surely, Helga won’t be long in com- 
ing! I wonder what she will say when 
she sees that I’m here?” thought Gud- 
mund. “Perhaps she will scream and 
rush into the forest and will not dare 
come home the whole night!” 

At the same time it struck him as 
rather strange that now, all of a sudden, 
he had so much business with that 
marsh croft girl! 

On his return from the courthouse to 
his home, he had, as usual, gone to his 
mother to relate his experiences of the 
day. Gudmund’s mother was a sensible 
and broad-minded woman who had al- 
ways understood how to treat her son, 
and he had as much confidence in her 
now as when he was a child. She had 
been an invalid for several years and 
could not walk, but sat all day in her 
chair. It was always a good hour for 
her when Gudmund came home from 
an outing and brought her the news. 

When Gudmund had told his mother 
about Helga from Big Marsh, he ob- 
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served that she became thoughtful. For 
along while she sat quietly and looked 
straight ahead. . “There seems to be 
something good in. that girl still,” she 
remarked. “It will never do to con- 
demn a person because she has once 
met with misfortune, She might be 
yery grateful to any one who helped her 
now.” 

Gudmund apprehended at once what 
his mother was thinking of. She could 
no longer help herself, but must have 
some one near her continually, and it 
was always difficult to find anybody 
who cared to remain in that capacity. 
His mother was exacting and not easy 
to get on with, and, moreover, all young 
folk preferred other work where they 
could have more freedom. Now, it 
must have occurred to his mother that 
she ought to take Helga from Big 
Marsh into her service, and Gudmund 
thought this a capital idea. Helga 
would certainly be very devoted to his 
mother. 


“Tt will be hard for the child,” re- 
marked the mother after a little, and 


Gudmund understood that she was 
thinking seriously of the matter. 

“Surely the parents would let it stay 
with them?” said Gudmund. 

“It does not follow that she wants 
to part with it.” 

“She will have to give up thinking 
of what she wants or doesn’t want. I 
thought that she looked starved out. 
They can’t have much to eat at the 
croft,” said the son. 

To this his mother made no reply, 
but began to talk of something else. It 
was evident that some new misgivings 
had come to her, which hindered her 
from coming to a decision. 

Then Gudmund told to her how he 
lad found a pretext for calling at the 
juryman’s at Alvakra and had met Hil- 
dur. He mentioned what she had said 
of the horse and wagon, and it was 
tasily seen that he was pleased with 
the meeting. His mother was also very 


much pleased. Where she sat in the 
cottage, unable to move from her chair, 
it was her constant occupation to spin 
plans for her son’s future, and it was 
she who had first hit upon the idea that_ 
he should try and set his cap for the 
pretty daughter of the juryman. It was 
the finest match he could make. 

The juryman was a yeoman farmer. 
He owned the largest farm in the parish 
and had much money and power. It 
was really absurd to hope that he would 
be satisfied with a son-in-law with no 
more wealth than Gudmund, but it was 
also possible that he would conform to 
his daughter’s wishes. That Gudmund 
could win Hildur if he so wished, his 
mother was certain. 

This was the first time Gudmund had 
betrayed to his mother that her thought 
had taken root in him, and they talked 
long of Hildur and of all the riches and 
advantages that would come to the 
chosen one. Soon there was another 
lull in the conversation, for his mother 
was again absorbed in her thoughts. 
“Couldn’t you send for this Helga? I 
should like to see her before taking her 
into my service,” said the mother 
finally. 

“Tt is well, mother, that you wish to 
take her under your wing,” remarked 
Gudmund, thinking to himself that if 
his mother had a nurse with whom she 
was satisfied, his wife would have a 
pleasanter life here. “You'll see that 
you will be pleased with the girl,” he 
continued. 

“Then, too, it would be a good deed 
to take her in hand,” added the mother. 

As it grew dusk, the invalid retired, 
and Gudmund went out to the stable to 
tend the horses. It was beautiful 
weather, with a clear atmosphere, and 
the whole tract lay bathed in moon- 
light. It occurred to him that he ought 
to go to Big Marsh to-night and con- 
vey his mother’s greetings. If the 
weather should continue clear on the 
morrow, he would be so busy taking in 
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oats that neither he nor any one else 
would find time to go there. 

Now that Gudmund was standing 
outside the cabin at Big Marsh Croft 
listening, he certainly heard no foot- 
steps. But there were other sounds 
which at short intervals pierced through 
the stillness. He heard a soft weeping, 
a very low and smothered moaning, 
with now and then a sob. Gudmund 
thought that the sounds came from the 
outhouse lane, and he walked toward it. 
As he was nearing, the sobs ceased; but 
it was evident that some one moved in 
the woodshed. Gudmund seemed to 
comprehend instantly who was there. 
“Is it you, Helga, who sit here and 
weep?” asked Gudmund, placing him- 
self in the doorway so that the girl 
could not rush away before he had 
spoken with her. 

Again it was perfectly still. Gud- 
mund had guessed rightly that it was 
Helga who sat there and wept; but she 
tried to smother the sobs, so that Gud- 


- mund would think he had heard wrongly 


and go away. It was pitch dark in 
the woodshed, and she knew that he 
could not see her. 

But Helga was in such despair that 
evening it was not easy for her to keep 
back the sobs. She had not as yet gone 
into the cabin to see her parents. She 
hadn’t had the courage to go in. When 
she trudged up the steep hill in the twi- 
light and thought of how she must tell 
her parents that she was not to receive 
any assistance from Per Martensson in 
the rearing of her child, she began to 
fear all the harsh and cruel things she 
felt they would say to her and thought 
of burying herself in the swamp. And 
in her terror she jumped up and tried 
to rush past Gudmund; but he was too 
alert for her. “Oh, no! You shan’t 
get by before I have spoken with you.” 

“Only let me go!” she said, looking 
wildly at him. 

“You look as though you wanted to 
jump into the river,” said he; for now 


she was out in the moonlight and ie 
could see her face. 

“Well, what matters it if I did?” saig 
Helga, throwing her head back ang 
looking him straight in the eye. “This 
morning you didn’t even care to haye 
me ride on the back of your cart. No 
one wants to have anything to do with 
me! You must surely understand that 4 
it is best for a miserable creature like 
me to put an end to herself.” 

Gudmund did not know what to @ 
next. He wished himself far away, but 
he thought, also, that he could not 
desert a person who was in such dig 
tress. “Listen to me! Only promise 
that you will listen to what I have t 
say to you; afterward you may 
wherever you wish.” 

She promised. 

“Ts there anything here to sit on?” 

“The chopping block is over yonder.” 

“Then go over there and sit down 
and be quiet!” 

She went very obediently and seated 
herself. 

“And don’t cry any more!” said he 
for he thought he was beginning to get 
control over her. But he should not 
have said this, for immediately she 
buried her face in her hands and eried 
harder than ever. 

“Stop crying!” he said, ready t 
stamp his foot at her. “There are those, 
I dare say, who are worse off than you 
are.” 

“No, no one can be worse off!” 

“You are young and strong. You 
should see how my mother fares! She 
is so wasted from suffering that she 
cannot move, but she never complains.” 

“She is not abandoned by everybody, 
as I am.” 

“You are not abandoned, either. I 
have spoken with my mother about 
you.” 

There was a pause in the sobs. One 
heard, as it were, the great stillness of 
the forest, which always held its breath 
and waited for something wonderfth J 
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“T was to say to you that you should 
come down to my mother to-morrow 
that she might see you. Mother thinks 
of asking if you would care to take 
service with us.” 

“Did she think of asking me?” 

“Yes; but she wants to see you first.” 

“Does she know that vy: 

“She knows as much about you as all 
the rest do.” 

The girl leaped up with a cry of joy 
and wonderment, and the next moment 
Gudmund felt a pair of arms around 
his neck. He was thoroughly fright- 
ened, and his first impulse was to break 
loose and run; but he calmed himself 
and stood still. He understood that the 
girl was so beside herself with joy that 
she didn’t know what she was doing. 
At that moment she could have hugged 
the worst ruffian, only to find a little 
sympathy inthe great happiness that 
had come to her. 

“Tf she will take me into her service, 
I can live!” said she, burying her head 
on Gudmund’s breast and weeping 
again. “You may know that I was in 
earnest when I wished to go down into 
the swamp,” she said. “You deserve 
thanks for coming. You have saved 
my life.” Until then Gudmund had 
been standing motionless, but now he 
felt that something tender and warm 
was beginning to stir within him. He 
raised his hand and stroked her hair. 
Then she started, as if awakened from 
a dream, and stood up straight as a rod 
before him. “You deserve thanks for 
coming,” she repeated. She had be- 
come flame-red in the face, and he, too, 
reddened. 

“Weil, then, you will come home to- 
morrow,” he said, putting out his hand 
to say good-by. 

“I shall never forget that you came 
to me to-night!” said Helga, and her 
great gratitude got the mastery over fer 
shyness 

“Oh, yes, it was well perhaps that 
I came,” he said quite calmly, and he 


il 


felt rather pleased with himself. “You 
will go in now, of course?” 

“Yes, now I shall go in.” 

Gudmund suddenly felt himself rather 
pleased with Helga, too—as one usually 
is with a person whom one has suc- 
ceeded in helping. She lingered and 
did not want to go. “I would like to 
see you safely under shelter before I 
leave.” 

“I thought they might retire before 
I went in.” 

“No, you must go in at once, so that 
you can have your supper and rest your- 
self,” said he, thinking it was agreeable 
to take her in hand. 

She went at once to the cabin, and 
he accompanied her, pleased and proud 
because she obeyed him. 

When she stood on the threshold, they 
said good-by to each other again; but 
before he had gone two paces, she came 
after him. “Remain just outside the 
door until I am in. It will be easier 


for me if I know that you are standing 
without.” 
“Yes,” 
until you have come over the worst 
of 2. 
Then Helga opened the cabin door, 
and Gudmund noticed that she left it 


said he, “I shall stand here 


slightly ajar. It was as if she did not 
wish to feel herself separated from her 
helper who stood without. Nor did he 
feel any compunction about hearing all 
that happened within the cabin. 

The old folks nodded pleasantly to 
Helga as she came in. Her mother 
promptly laid the child in the crib, and 
then went over to the cupboard and 
brought out a bowl of milk and a bread 
cake and placed them on the table. 

“There! Now sit down and eat,’ 
said she. Then she went up to the fire- 
place and freshened the fire. “I have 
kept the fire alive, so you could dry 
your feet and warm yourself when you 
came home. But eat something first! 
It is food that you need most.” 

All the while Hielga had been stand- 
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ing at the door. “You mustn’t receive 
me so well, mother,” she said in a low 
tone. “I will get no money from Per. 
I have renounced his help.” 

“There was some one here from the 
courthouse this evening who had been 
there and heard how it turned out for 
you,” said the mother. “We know all.” 

Helga was still standing by the door, 
looking out, as if she knew not which 
was in or out. 

Then the farmer put down his work, 
pushed his spectacles up on his fore- 
head, and cleared his throat for a speech 
of which he had been thinking the whole 
evening. “It is a fact, Helga,” said 
he, “that mother and I have always 
wanted to be decent and honorable folk, 
but we have thought that we had been 
disgraced on your account. It was as 
though we had not taught you to dis- 
tinguish between good and evil. But 
when we learned what you did to-day, 
we said to each other—mother and I— 


that now folks could see anyway that 
you have had a proper bringing up and 
right teaching, and we thought that per- 
haps we might yet be happy in you. 


And mother did not want we should 
go to bed before you came that you 
might have a hearty welcome home.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Helga from the marsh croft came to 
Narlunda, and there all went well. She 
was willing and teachable and grateful 
for every kind word said to her. She 
always felt herself to be the humblest 
of mortals and never wanted to push 
herself ahead. It was not long until 
the household and the servants were sat- 
isfied with her. 

The first days it appeared as if Gud- 
mund was afraid to speak to Helga. 
He feared that this croft girl would get 
notions into her head because he had 
come to her assistance. But these were 
needless worries. Helga regarded him 
as altogether too fine and noble for her 
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even to raise her eyes to. Gudmund @ 
soon perceived that he did not have to 
keep her at a distance. She was more 
shy of him than of any one else. 

The autumn that Helga came to Nar- 
lunda, Gudmund paid many visits to 
Alvakra, and there was much talk about 
the good chance he stood of being the 
prospective son-in-law of this estate, 
That the courtship had been successful, 
all were assured at Christmas. Then 
the juryman, with his wife and daugh- 
ter, came over to Narlunda, and it was 
evident that they had come there to see 
how Hildur would fare if she married 
Gudmund. 

This was the first time that Helga 
saw, at close range, her whom Gud- 
mund was to marry. Hildur Ericsdot- 
ter was not yet twenty, but the marked 
thing about her was that no one could 
look: at her without thinking what a 
handsome and dignified mistress she 
would be some day. She was tall and 
well built, fair and pretty, and appar- 
ently liked to have many about her to 
look after. She was never timid; she 
talked much and seemed to know every- 
thing better than the one with whom 
she was talking. She had attended 
school in the city for a couple of years 
and wore the prettiest frocks Helga had 
ever seen, but yet she didn’t impress 
one as being showy or vain. Rich and 
beautiful as she was, she might have 
married a gentleman at any time, but 
she always declared that she did not 
wish to be a /fine lady and sit with 
folded hands. She wanted to marry a 
farmer and look after her own house, 
like a real farmer’s wife. 

Helga thought Hildur a perfect won- 
der. Never had she seen any one who 
made such a superb appearance. Nor 
had she ever dreamed that a person 
could be so nearly perfect in every par- 
ticular. To her it seemed a great joy 
that in the near future she was to serve 
such a mistress. 

Everything had gone off well during 
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the juryman’s visit. But whenever 
Helga looked back upon that day, she 
experienced a certain unrest. It seems 
that when the visitors had arrived, she 
had gone around and served coffee. 
When she came in with the tray, the 
juryman’s wife leaned forward and 
asked her mistress if she was not the 
girl from the marsh croft. She did not 
lower her voice much, and Helga had 
distinctly heard the question. 

Mother Ingeborg answered yes, and 
then the other had said something which 
Helga couldn’t hear. But it was to the 
effect that she thought it singular they 
wanted a person of that sort in the 
house. This caused Helga many anx- 
jous moments. She tried to console her- 
self with the thought that it was not 
Hildur, but her mother, who had said 
this. 

One Sunday in the early spring Helga 
and Gudmund walked home together 
from church. As they came down the 
slope, they were with the other church 
one after another 
Helga and 


people; but soon 
dropped off until, finally, 
Gudmund were alone. 
Then Gudmund happened to think 
that he had not been alone with Helga 
since that night at the croft, and the 
memory of that night came forcibly 


back to him. Hg had thought of their 
first meeting often enough during the 
winter, and with it he had always felt 
something sweet and pleasant thrill 
through his senses. As he went about 
his work, he would call forth in thought 
that whole beautiful evening: the white 
mist, the bright moonlight, the dark for- 
est heights, the light valley, and the girl 
who had thrown her arms round his 
neck and wept for joy. The whole in- 
cident became more beautiful each time 
that it recurred to his memory. But 
when Gudmund saw Helga going about 
among the others at home, toiling and 
slaving, it was hard for him to think 
that it was she who had shared in this. 
Now that he was walking alone with 


her on the church slope, he- couldn't 
help wishing for a moment that she 
would be the same girl she was on that 
evening. 

Helga began immediately to speak of 
Hildur. She praised her much: said 
she was the prettiest and most sensible 
girl in the whole parish, and congratu- 
lated Gudmund because he would have 
such an excellent wife. “You must tell 
her to let me remain always at Nar- 
lunda,” she said. “It will be a pleasure 
to work for a mistress like her.” 

Gudmund smiled at her enthusiasm, 
but answered only in monosyllables, as 
though he did not exactly follow her. 
It ..as well, of course, that she was so 
fond of Hildur, and so happy because 
he was going to be married. 

“You have been content to be with 
us this winter?” he asked. 

“Indeed I have! I cannot begin to 
tell you how kind Mother Ingeborg and 
all of you have been to me!” 

“Have you not been homesick for the 
forest?” 

“Oh, yes, in the beginning, but not 
now any more.” 

“T thought that one who belonged to 
the forest could not help yearning 
for it.” 

Helga turned half round and looked 
at him, who walked on the other side 
of the road. Gudmund had become al- 
most a stranger to her; but now there 
was something in his voice, his smile, 
that’ was familiar. Yes, he was the 
same man who had come to her and 
saved her in her greatest distress. Al- 
though he was to marry another, she 
was certain that he wanted to be a good 
friend to her, and a faithful helper. 

She was very happy to feel that she 
could confide in him, as in none other, 
and thought that she must tell him of 
all that had happened to her since they 
last talked together. ““I must tell you 
that it was rather hard for me the first 
weeks at Narlunda,” she began. “But 
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you mustn't 
mother.” 

“If you want me to be silent, I'll be 
silent.” 

“Fancy! 1 was so homesick in the 
beginning that I was about to go back 
to the forest.” 

“Were you homesick? 
were glad to be with us.” 

“TI simply could not help it,” she said 
apologetically. “I understood, of 
course, how well it was for me to be 
here; you were all so good to me, and 
the work was not so hard but that I 
could manage with it, but I was home- 
sick nevertheless. There was some- 
thing that took hold of me and wanted 
to draw me back to the forest. I 
thought that I was deserting and be- 
traying some one who had a right to 
me, when I wanted to stay here in the 
village.” 

“Tt was perhaps 
mund, but checked himself. 

“No, it was not the boy I longed for. 
I knew that he was well cared for and 
that mother was kind to him. It was 
nothing in particular. I felt as though 
I were a wild bird that had been caged, 
and I thought I should die if I were 
not let out.” 

“To think that you had such a hard 
time of it!” said Gudmund, smiling, for 
now, all at once, he recognized her. 
Now it was as if nothing had come be- 
tween them, but that they had “parted 
at the forest farm the evening before. 

Helga smiled again, but continued to 
speak of her torments. “I didn’t sleep 
a single night,” said she, “and as soon 
as I went to bed, the tears started to 
flow, and when I got up of a morning, 
the pillow was wet through. In the 
daytime, when I went about among all 
of you, I could keep back the tears, but 
as soon as I was alone my eyes would 


fill up.” 


speak of this to your 


I thought you 


began Gud- 


“You have wept much in your time,” 


said Gudmund, without looking the 


least bit sympathetic as he pronouns 
the words. 

Helga thought that he was laughing 
to himself all the while. “You sup 
don’t comprehend how hard it was for 
me!” she said, speaking faster and 
faster in her effort to make him unde. 
stand her. “A great longing took pop 
session of me and carried me out of 
myself. Not for a moment could I fed 
happy! Nothing was beautiful, noth 
ing was a pleasure; not a human be 
ing could I become attached to. Yoy 
all remained just as strange to mea 
you were the first time I entered th 
house.” 

“But didn’t you say a moment agp 
that you wished to remain with us? 
said Gudmund wonderingly. 

“Of course I did!” 

“Then, surely, you are not homesick 
now ?” 

“No, it has passed over. I have been 
cured. Wait, and you shall hear!” 

As she said this, Gudmund crossed 
to the other side of the road and walked 
beside her, laughing to himself all the 
while. He seemed glad to hear her 
speak, but probably he didn’t attach 
much importance to what she was re 
lating. Gradually Helga took on his 
mood, and she thought everything was 
becoming easy and light. The church 
road was long and difficult to walk, but 
to-day she was not tired. There was 
something that carried’ her. She con 
tinued with her story because she had 
begun it, but it was no longer of much 
importance to her to speak. It would 
have been quite as agreeable to her if 
she might have walked silently beside 
him. 

“When I was the most unhappy,’ 
she said, “I asked Mother Ingeborg one 
Saturday evening to let me go home 
And that eve 
ning, as I tramped over the hills to the 
marsh, I positively that I 
should never again go back to Nat 
lunda. But at home father and mothet 


and remain over Sunday 


believed 
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were so happy because I had found 
service with good and respectable peo- 
ple, that I didn’t dare tell them I could 
not endure remaining with you. Then, 
too, as soon as I came up into the for- 
est all the anguish and pain vanished 
entirely. I thought the whole thing had 
been only a fancy. And then it was 
so difficult about the child. Mother 
had become attached to the boy and 
had made him her own. He wasn’t 
mine any more. And it was well thus, 
but it was hard to get used to.” 

“Perhaps you began to be homesick 
for us?” blurted Gudmund. 

“Oh, no! On Monday morning, as 
I awoke and thought of having to re- 
turn to you, the longing came over me 
again. I lay crying and fretting be- 
cause the only right and proper thing 
for me to do was to go back to Nar- 
lunda. But I felt all the same as 
though I were going to be ill or lose 
my senses if I went back. Suddenly 
I remembered having once heard some 
one say that if one took some ashes 
from the hearth in one’s own home and 
strewed them on the fire in the strange 
place, one would be rid of homesick- 
ness.” 

“Then it was a remedy that was easy 
to take,” said Gudmund. 

“Yes, but it was supposed to have 
this effect also: afterward one could 
never be content in any other place. If 
one were to move from the homestead 
to which one had borne the ashes, one 
must long to get back there again just 
as much as one had longed before to 
get away from there.” 

“Couldn’t one carry ashes along 
wherever one moved to?” 

“No, it can’t be done more than once. 
Afterward there is no turning back, so 
it was a great risk to try anything like 
that.” 

“I shouldn’t have taken chances on 
a thing of that kind,” said Gudmund, 
and she could hear that he was laugh- 
ing at her. 


“But I dared, all the same,” retorted 
Helga. “It was better than having to 
appear as an ingrate in your mother’s 
eyes and in yours, when you had tried 
to help me. I brought a little ashes 
from home, and when I got back to 
Narlunda I watched my opportunity, 
when no one was in, and scattered the 
ashes over the hearth.” 

“And now you believe it is ashes that 
have helped you?” 

“Wait, and you shall hear how it 
turned out! Immediately I became ab- 
sorbed in my work and thought no 
more about the ashes all that day. I 
grieved exactly as before and was just 
as weary of everything as I had been. 
There was much to be done that day, 
both in the house and out of it, and 
when I finished with the evening’s milk- 
ing and was going in, the fire on the 
hearth was already lighted.” 

“Now I’m very curious to hear what 
happened,” said Gudmund. 

“Think! Already, as I was crossing 
the house yard, I thought there was 
something familiar in the gleam from 
the fire, and when I opened the door, 
it flashed across my mind that I was 
going into our own cabin and that 
father and mother would be sitting by 
the hearth. This flew past like a dream, 
but when I came in, I was surprised 
that it looked so pretty and homelike in 
the cottage. To me your mother and 
the rest of you had never appeared as 
pleasant as you did in the firelight. It 
seemed really good to come in, and 
this was not so before. I was so as- 
tonished that I could hardly keep from 
clapping my hands and shouting. I 
thought you were all so changed. You 
were no longer strangers to me and I 
could talk to you about all sorts of 
things. You can understand, of course, 
that I was happy, but I couldn’t help 
being astonished. I wondered if I had 
been bewitched, and then I remembered 
the ashes I had strewn over the hearth.” 

“Yes, it was marvelous,” said Gud- 
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mund. He did not believe the least lit- 
tle bit in witchcraft and was not at all 
superstitious ; but he didn’t dislike hear- 
ing Helga talk of such things. “Now 
the wild forest girl has returned,” 
thought he. ‘Can anybody comprehend 
how one who has passed through all 
that she has can still be so childish?” 
“Of course it was wonderful!” said 
Helga. “And the same thing has been 
coming back all winter. As soon as the 
fire on the hearth was burning, I felt 
the same confidence and security as if 
I had been at home. But there must 
be something extraordinary about this 
fire—not with any other kind of fire, 
perhaps—only that which burns on a 
hearth, with all the household gathered 
around it, night after night. It gets sort 
of acquainted with one. It plays and 
dances for one and talks to one, and 
sometimes it is ill-humored. It is as 
if it had the power to create comfort 
and discomfort. I thought now that 
the fire from home had come to me 


and that it gave the same glow of pleas- 
ure to every one here that it had done 
back home.” 

“What if you had to leave Nar- 
lunda?” said Gudmund. 

“Then I must long to come back 


again all my life,” said she. And the 
quiver in her voice betrayed that this 
was spoken in profound seriousness. 

“Well, I shall not be the one to drive 
you away!” said Gudmund. Although 
he was laughing, there was something 
‘warm in his tone. 

They started no new subject of con- 
versation, but walked on in silence un- 
til they came to the homestead. Now 
and then Gudmund turned his head to 
look at her who was walking at his 
side. She had gathered strength after 
her hard time of the year before. Her 
features were delicate and refined; her 
hair was like an aureole around her 
head, and her eyes were not easy to 
read. Her step was light and elastic, 
and when she spoke, the words came 


readily, yet modestly. She was afraid . 
of being laughed at, still she had to 
speak out what was in her heart. 

Gudmund wondered if he wished 
Hildur to be like this, but he probably 
didn’t. This Helga would be nothing 
special to marry. 

A fortnight later Helga heard that 
she must leave Narlunda in April be- 
cause Hildur Ericsdotter would not live 
under the same roof with her. The 
master and mistress of the house did 
not say this in so many words, but the 
mistress hinted that when the new 
daughter-in-law came, they would in all 
probability get so much help from her 
they would not require so many serv- 
ants. On another occasion she said she 
had heard of a good place where Helga 
would fare better than with them. 

It was not necessary for Helga to 
hear anything further to understand that 
she must leave, and she immediately 
announced that she would move, but 
she did not wish any other situation 
and would return to her home. 

It was apparent that it was not of 
their own free will they were dismiss- 
ing Helga from Narlunda. 

When she was leaving, there was a 
spread for her. It was like a party, and 
Mother Ingeborg gave her such heaps 
of dresses and shoes that she, who had 
come to them with only a bundle under 
her arm, could now barely find room 
enough in a chest for her possessions. 

“T shall never again have such an ex- 
cellent servant in my house as you have 
been,” said Mother Ingeborg. “And 
do not think too hard of me for let- 
ting you go! You understand, no 
doubt, that it is not my will, this. I 
shall not forget you. So long as I 
have any power, you shall never have 
to suffer want.” 

She arranged with Helga that she 
was to weave sheets and towels for her. 
She gave her employment for at least 
half a year. 
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Gudmund was in the woodslied split- 
ting wood the day Helga was leaving. 
He did not come in to say good-by, al- 
though his horse was at the door. He 
appeared to be so busy that he didn’t 
take note of what was going on. She 
had to go out to him to say fare- 
well, 

He laid down the ax, took Helga’s 
hand, and said rather hurriedly, “Thank 
you for all!” and began chopping again. 
Helga had wanted to say something 
about her understanding that it was im- 
possible for them to keep her and that 
it was all her own fault. She had 
brought this upon herself. But Gud- 
mund chopped away until the splinters 
flew around him, and she couldn’t make 
up her mind to speak. 

ut the strangest thing about this 
whole moving affair was that the master 
himself, old Erland Erlandsson, drove 
Helga up to the marsh. 

Gudmund’s father was a little wiz- 
ened man, with a bald pate and beauti- 
ful and knowing eyes. He was very 
timid, and so reticent at times that he 
did not speak a word the whole day. 
So long as everything went smoothly, 
one took no notice of him, but when 
anything went wrong, he always said 
and did what there was to be said and 
done to right matters. He was a ca- 
pable accountant and enjoyed the con- 
fidence of every man in the township. 
He executed all kinds of public com- 
missions and was more respected than 
many a man with a large estate and 
great riches. 

Erland Erlandsson drove Helga home 
in his own wagon, and he wouldn’t 
allow her to step down and walk up 
any of the hills. When they arrived at 
the marsh croft, he sat a long while in 
the cabin and talked with Helga’s par- 
ents, telling them how pleased he 
and Mother Ingeborg had been with 
her. It was only because they did not 
need ‘so many sérvants that they were 
sending her home. She, who was the 


youngest, must go. They had felt that 
it was wrong to dismiss any of those 
who were old in their service. 

Erland Erlandsson’s speech had the 
desired effect, and the parents gave 
Helga a warm welcome. When they 
heard that she had received such large 
orders that she could support herself 
with weaving, they were satisfied, and 
she remained at home. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Gudmund thought that he had loved 
Hildur until the day when she exacted 
from him the promise that Helga should 
be sent away from Narlunda; at least 
up to that time there was no one whom 
he had esteemed more highly than Hil- 
dur. No other young girl, to his think- 
ing, could come up to her. It had been 
a pleasure for him to picture a future 
with Hildur. They would be rich and 
looked up to, and he felt instinctively 
that the home Hildur managed would 
be good to live in. He liked also to 
think that he would be well supplied 
with money after he had married her. 
He could then improve the land, re- 
build al! the tumble-down houses, ex- 
tend the farm, and be a real landed 
proprietor. 

The same Sunday that he had walked 
home from church with Helga, he had 
driven over to Alvakra in the evening. 
Then Hildur had started talking about 
Helga and had said that she wouldn’t 
come to Narlunda until that girl was 
sent away. At first Gudmund had tried 
to dismiss the whole matter as a jest, 
but it was obvious that Hildur 
was in Gudmund pleaded 
Hlelga’s cause exceedingly well and re- 
marked that she was very young when 
first sent out to service and it was not 
strange that things went badly when 
she came across such a worthless fel- 
low as Per Martensson. But since his 
mother had taken her in hand, she had 
always conducted herself well. “It 
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earnest. 
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can’t be right to push her out,” said he. 
“Then, perhaps, she might meet with 
misfortune again.” 

But Hildur would not yield. “If that 
girl is to remain at Narlunda, then I 
will never come there,” she declared. 
“TI cannot tolerate a person of that kind 
in my home.” 

“You don’t know what you are do- 
ing,” said Gudmund. “No one under- 
stands so well as Helga how to care 
for mother. We have all been glad that 
she came to us. Before she came, 
mother was often peevish and de- 
pressed.” 

“I shall not compel you to send her 
away,” said Hildur, but it was clear 
that if Gudmund were to take her at 
her word, in this instance, she was ready 
to break the engagement. 

“Tt will probably have to be as you 
wish,” said Gudmund. He did not feel 
that he could jeopardize his whole fu- 
ture for Helga’s sake, but he was very 
pale when he acquiesced, and he was 
silent and low-spirited the entire eve- 
ning. 

It was this which had caused Gud- 
mund to fear that perhaps Hildur was 
not altogether what he had fancied her. 
He did not like, I dare say, that she 
had pitted her will against his. But 
the worst of it was that he could not 
comprehend anything else than that she 
was in the wrong. He felt that he 
would willingly have given in to her 
had she been broad-minded, but in- 
stead, it seemed to him she was only 
petty and heartless. Once his doubts 
were awakened, it was not long before 
he perceived one thing and another 
which were not as he wished. “Doubt- 
less she is one of those who think first 
and foremost of themselves,” he mut- 
tered every time he parted from her, 
and he wondered how long her love 
for him would last if it were put to 
the test. He tried to console himself 
with the idea that all people thought 
of themselves first, but instantly Helga 
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flashed into his mind. He saw her asm 


she stood in the court room and snatched 


the Bible, and heard how she cried out: 
“I withdraw the suit. I am still fond 
of him and I don’t want him to swear 
falsely.” It was thus he would have 
Hildur. Helga had become for him a 
standard by which he measured people, 
Though certainly there were many who 
were equal to her in affection! 

Day by day he thought less of Hil- 
dur, but it did not occur to him that 
he should relinquish his prospective 
bride. He tried to imagine his discour- 
agement was simply an idle whim. Only 
a few weeks ago he regarded her as the 
best in the world! 

Had this been at the beginning of 
the courtship, he would have with- 
drawn, perhaps, but now the banns 
were already published and the wedding 
day fixed, and in his home they had 
begun repairing and rebuilding. Nor 
did he wish to forfeit the wealth and 
the good social position which awaited 
him. What excuse could he offer for 
breaking the engagement? That which 
he had to bring against Hildur was 
so inconsequential that it would have 
turned to air on his lips had he at- 
tempted to express it. 

But the heart of him was often heavy, 
and every time he had an errand down 
to the parish or the city he bought ale 
or wine at the shops to drink himself 
into a good humor. When he had 
emptied a couple of bottles, he was 
again proud of the marriage and pleased 
with Hildur. Then he didn’t under- 
stand what it was that pained him. 

Gudmund often thought of Helga and 
longed to meet her. But he fancied 
that Helga believed him a wretch be- 
cause he had not kept the promise 
which he voluntarily made her, but had 
allowed her to go away. He could 
neither explain nor excuse himself, 
therefore he avoided her. 

One morning, when Gudmund was 
walking up the road, he met Helga, 
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who had been down in the village to 
buy milk. Gudmund turned about and 
joined her. 

She didn’t appear to be pleased with 
his company and walked rapidly, as if 
she wished to get away from him, and 
said nothing. Gudmund, too, kept still 
because he didn’t quite know how he 
should begin the conversation. 

A vehicle was seen on the road, far 
behind. Gudmund was absorbed in 
thought and did not mark it, but Helga 
had seen it and turned abruptly to him: 
“It is not worth your while to be in 
my company, Gudmund, for, unless I 
see wrongly, it is the juryman from Al- 
vakra and his daughter who come driv- 
ing back there.” 

Gudmund glanced up quickly, recog- 
nized the horse, and made a movement 
as if to turn back; but the next in- 
stant he straightened up and walked 
calmly at Helga’s side until the vehicle 
had passed. Then he slackened his 
pace. Helga continued to walk rap- 
idly, and they parted company without 
his having said a word to her. But 
all that day he was better satisfied with 
himself than he 


had been in a long 
while. 


CHAPTER V. 

decided that Gudmund and 
Hildur’s wedding should be celebrated 
at Alvakra the day following Palm 
Sunday. On the Friday before, Gud- 
mund drove to town to make some pur- 
chases for the home-coming banquet, 
which was to be held at Narlunda the 
day after the wedding. 


It was 


In the village 


he happened across a number of young 


men from his parish. They knew it 
was his last trip to the city before the 
marriage and made it the occasion for 
a carouse. All insisted that Gudmund 
must drink, and they succeeded finally 
in getting him thoroughly intoxicated. 
He came home on Saturday morning 
so late that his father and the men 
servants had already gone out to their 


work, and he slept on until late in the 
afternoon. When he arose and was go- 
ing to dress himself, he noticed that his 
coat was torn in several places. “It 
looks as though I had been in a fight 
last night,” said he, trying to recall 
what he had been up to. He remem- 
bered this much: he had left the pub- 
lic tavern at eleven o’clock in company 
with his comrades; but where they had 
gone afterward, he couldn’t remember. 
It was like trying to peer into a great 
darkness. He did not know if they 
had only driven around on the streets 
or if they had been in somebody’s home. 
He didn’t remember whether he or some 
one else had harnessed the horse and 
had no recollection whatever of the 
drive home. 

When he came into the living room 
of the cottage, it was scoured and ar- 
ranged for the occasion. All work was 
over for the day, and the household 
were having coffee. No one spoke of 
Gudmund’s trip. It seemed to be a mat- 
ter agreed upon that he should have 
the freedom of living as he chose these 
last weeks. 

Gudmund sat down at the table and 
had his coffee like the others. As he 
sat pouring it from the cup into the 
saucer and back into the cup again to 
let it cool, Mother Ingeborg, who had 
finished with hers, took up the news- 
paper, which had just arrived, and be- 
gan reading. She read aloud column 
after column, and Gudmund, his father, 
and the rest sat and listened. 

Among other things which she read, 
there was an account of a fight that 
had taken place the night before, on the 
big square, between a gang of drunken 
farmers and some laborers. As soon 
as the police turned up, the fighters fled, 
but one of them lay dead on the square. 
The man was carried to the police sta- 
tion, and when no outward injury was 
found on him, they had tried to resusci- 
tate him. But all attempts had been in 
vain, and at last they discovered that 
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a knife blade was imbedded in the skull. 
It was the blade of an uncommonly 
large clasp-knife that had pierced the 
brain and was broken off close to the 
head. The murderer had fled with the 
knife handle, but as the police knew 
perfectly well who had been in the 
fight, they had hopes of soon finding 
him. 

While Mother Ingeborg was reading 
this, Gudmund set down the coffee cup, 
stuck his hand in his pocket, pulled 
out a clasp knife, and glanced at it care- 
lessly. But almost immediately he 
started, turned the knife over, and poked 
it into his pocket as quickly as though 
it had burned him. He did not touch 
the coffee after that, but sat a long 
while, perfectly still, with a puzzled ex- 
pression on his face. His brows were 


contracted, and it was apparent that 
he was trying with all his might to think 
out something. 

Finally he stood up, stretched him- 
self, yawned, and walked leisurely to- 


ward the door. “I'll have to bestir my- 
self. I haven’t been out of doors all 
day,” he said, leaving the room. 

About the same time Erland Erlands- 
son also arose. He had smoked out his 
pipe, and now he went into the side 
room to get some tobacco. As he was 
standing in there, refilling his pipe, he 
saw Gudmund walking along. The 
windows of the side room did not, like 
those of the main room, face the yard, 
but looked out upon a little garden plot 
with a couple of tall apple trees. Be- 
yond the plot lay a bit of swamp land 
where in the spring of the year there 
were big pools of water, but which 
were almost dried out in the summer. 
Toward this side it was seldom that 
any one went. Erland Erlandsson won- 
dered what Gudmund was doing there, 
and followed him with his eyes. Then 
he saw that the son stuck his hand into 
his pocket, drew out some object, and 
flung it away in the morass. There- 
upon he walked back across the little 


garden plot, leaped a fence, and went 
down the road. 

As soon as his son was out of sight, 
Erland, in his turn, betook himself, as 
he should have done, to the swamp. He 
waded out into the mire, bent down, 
and picked up something his foot had 
touched. It was a large clasp knife 
with the biggest blade broken off. He 
turned it over and over and examined 
it carefully while he still stood in the 
water, Then he put it into his pocket, 
but he took it out again and looked at 
it before returning to the house. 

Gudmund did not come home until 
the household had retired. He went 
immediately to bed without touching his 
supper, which was spread in the main 
room. 

Erland Erlandsson and his wife slept 
in the side room. At daybreak Erland 
thought he heard footsteps outside the 
window. He got up, drew aside the 
curtain, and saw Gudmund walking 
down to the swamp. He stripped off 
stockings and shoes and waded out into 
the water, tramping back and forth, like 
one who is searching for something. He 
keep this up for a long while, then he 
walked back to dry land, as if he in- 
tended to go away, but soon turned 
back to resume his search. A whole 
hour his father stood watching him. 
Then Gudmund went back to the house 
again and to bed. 

On Palm Sunday Gudmund was to 
drive to church. As he started to hitch 
up the horse, his father came out. “You 
have forgotten to polish the harness 
to-day,” he said, as he walked by; for 
both harness and cart were muddy. 

“T have had other things to think of,” 
said Gudmund listlessly, and drove off 
without doing anything in the matter. 

After the service Gudmund accom- 
panied his betrothed to Alvakra and re- 
mained there all day. A number of 
young people came to celebrate Hildur’s 
last evening as a maid, and there was 
dancing till far into the night. Intox- 
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jcants were plentiful, but Gudmund did 
not touch them. The whole evening he 
had scarcely spoken a word to any one, 
but he danced wildly and laughed at 
times, loudly and stridently, without 
any one’s knowing what he was so 
amused over. 

Gudmund did not come home until 
about two in the morning, and when he 
had stabled the horse he went down to 
the swamp back of the house. He took 
off his shoes and stockings, rolled up 
his trousers, and waded into the water 
and mud. It was a light spring night, 
and his father was standing in the side 
room behind the curtain, watching his 
son, He saw how he walked, bending 
over the water and searching as on the 
previous night. He went up on land 
between times, but after a moment or 
two he would wade again through the 
mud. Once he went and fetched a 
bucket from the barn and began dipping 
water from the pools, as if he intended 
to drain them, but really found it un- 
profitable and set the bucket aside. He 
tried also with a pole net. He prowled 
through the entire swamp ground with 
it, but seemed to bring up nothing but 
mud. He did not go in until the morn- 
ing was so well on that the people in 
the house were beginning to bestir them- 
selves. Then he was so tired and spent 
that he staggered as he walked, and he 
flung himself upon the bed without un- 
dressing. 

When the clock struck eight, his 
father came and waked him. Gud- 
mund lay upon the bed, his clothing 
covered wth mud and clay, but his 
father did not ask what he had been 
doing. He simply said, “It is time now 
to get up,” and closed the door. 

After a while Gudmund came down- 
stairs, dressed in his wedding clothes. 
He was pale, and his eyes wore a trou- 
bled expression, but no one had ever 
seen him look so handsome. His fea- 
tures were as if illumined by an inner 
light. One felt that one was looking 


upon something no longer made up of 
flesh and blood—only of soul and will. 

It was solemnly ceremonious down 
in the main room. His mother was in 
black, and she had thrown a pretty silk 
shawl across her shoulders, although she 
was not to be at the wedding. Fresh 
birch leaves were arranged in the fire- 
place. The table was spread, and there 
was a great quantity of food. 

When they had breakfasted, Mother 
Ingeborg read a hymn and something 
from the Bible. Then she turned to 
Gudmund, thanked him for having been 
a good son, wished him happiness in 
his new life, and gave him her blessing. 
Mother Ingeborg could arrange her 
words well, and Gudmund was deeply 
moved. The tears welled to his eyes 
time and again, but he managed to 
choke them back. His father, too, said 
a few words. “It will be hard for your 
parents to lose you,” he said, and again 
Gudmund came near breaking down. 
All the servants came forward and 
shook hands with him and thanked him 
for the past. Tears were in his eyes 
all the while. He pulled himself to- 
gether and made several attempts to 
speak, but could scarcely get a word 
past his lips. 

His father was to accompany him to 
the wedding and be one of the party. 
He went out and harnessed the horse, 
after which he came back and an- 
nounced that it was time to start. 
When Gudmund was seated in the cart, 
he noticed that it was cleansed and bur- 
nished. Everything was as bright and 
shiny as he himself always wished it to 
be. At the same time he saw, also, how 
neat everything about the place looked. 
The driveway had been laid with new 
gravel; piles of old wood and rubbish, 
which had lain there all his life, were 
removed. On each side of the entrance 
door stood a birch branch, as a gate of 
honor. A large wreath of blueberry 
hung on the weather vane, and from 
every aperture peeped light green birch 





leaves. Again Gudmund was ready to 
‘burst into tears. He grasped his 
father’s hand hard when he was about 
to start; it was as though he wished to 
prevent his going. 

“Is there something * 
father. 

“Oh, no!” said Gudmund. “It is 
best, I dare say, that we go ahead.” 

Gudmund had to say one more fare- 
well before he was very far from the 
homestead. It was Helga from Big 
Marsh, who stood waiting at the hedge, 
where the foliage path leading from her 
home opened into the highway. The 
father was driving and stopped when 
he saw Helga. 

“I have been waiting for you, as I 
wanted to wish you happiness to-day,” 
said Helga. 

Gudmund leaned far out over the 
cart and shook hands with Helga. He 


said the 


thought that she had grown thin and 
that her eyelids were red. 


Very prob- 
ably she had lain awake and cried all 
night and was homesick for Narlunda. 
But now she tried to appear happy and 
smiled sweetly at him. Again he felt 
deeply moved but could not speak. 

His father, who was reputed never 
to speak a word until it was called forth 
by extreme necessity, joined in: “That 
good wish, I think, Gudmund will be 
more glad over than any other.” 

“Yes, of that you may be sure!” said 
Gudmund. Hye shook hands with Helga 
once more, and then drove on. 

Gudmund leaned back in the cart and 
looked after Helga. When she was 
hidden from view by a couple of trees, 
he hastily tore aside the apron of the 
carriage, as if he wished to jump out. 

“Is there anything more you wish to 
say to Helga?” asked his father. 

“No, oh, no!” answered Gudmund 
wnd turned around again. 

Suddenly Gudmund leaned his head 
against his father’s shoulder and burst 
out crying. 

“What ails you?” asked Erland Er- 
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landsson, drawing in the reins so sud © 
denly that the horse stopped. 

“Oh, they are all so good to me and 
I don’t deserve it.” 

“But you have never done anything 
wrong, surely?” 

“Yes, father, I have.” 

“That we can’t believe.” 

“T have killed a human being!” 

The father drew a deep breath. It 
sounded almost like a sigh of relief, 
and Gudmund raised his head, aston- 
ished, and looked at him. His father 
set the horse in motion again; then he 
said calmly, “I’m glad you have told 
of this yourself.” 

“Did you know it already, father?” 

“I surmised last Saturday evening 
that there was something wrong. And 
then I found your knife down in the 
morass.” 

“So it 
knife!” 

“I found it and I noticed that one of 
the blades had been broken off.” 

“Yes, father, I’m aware that the knife 
blade is gone, but still I cannot get it 
into my head that I did it.” 

“It was probably done in the drunk- 
enness and delirium.” 

“I know nothing; I remember noth- 
ing. I could see by my clothes that I 
had been in a fight and I knew that the 
knife blade was missing.” 

“T understand that it was your in- 
tention to be silent about this,” said the 
father. 

“I thought that perhaps the rest of 
the party were as irresponsible as my- 
self and J couldn’t remember anything. 
There was perhaps no other evidence 
against me than the knife, therefore I 
threw it away.” 

“I comprehended that you must have 
reasoned in that way.” 

“You understand, father, that I do 
not know who is dead. I had never 
seen him before, I dare say. I have no 
recollection of having done it. I didn’t 
think I ought to suffer for what I had 
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not done knowingly. But soon I got to 
thinking that I must have been mad to 
throw the knife into the marsh. It 
dries out in summer, and then any one 
might find it. I tried last night and 
the night before to find it.” 

“Didn’t it occur to you 
should confess ?” 

“No! Yesterday I thought only of 
how I could keep it a secret, and I 
tried to dance and be merry, so that no 
one would mark any change in me.” 

“Was it your intention to go to the 
bridal altar to-day without confessing? 
You were assuming a grave responsibil- 
ity. Didn’t you understand that if you 
were discovered you would drag Hildur 
and her kin with you into misery?” 

“T thought that I was sparing them 
most by saying nothing.” 

They drove now as fast as possible. 
The father seemed to be in haste to ar- 
tive, and all the time he talked with 
his son. He had not said so much to 
him in all his life before. 

“I wonder how you came to think 
differently ?” said he. 

i because Helga came and 
wished me luck. Then there was some- 
thing hard in me that broke. I was 
touched by something in her. Mother, 
also, moved me this morning, and I 
wanted to speak out and tell her that I 
was not worthy of your love; but then 
the hardness was still within me and 
made resistance. But when Helga ap- 
peared, it was all over with me. I felt 
that she really ought to be angry with 
me who was to blame for her having 
to leave our home.” 

“Now I think you are agreed with 
me that we must let the juryman know 
this at once,” said the father. 

“Yes,” answered Gudmund in a low 
tone. “Why, certainly!’’ he added al- 
most immediately after, louder and 
firmer. “I don’t want to drag Hildur 
mto my misfortune. This she would 
never forgive me.” 

“The Alvakra 
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their honor, like the rest,” remarked 
the father. “And you may as well 
know, Gudmund, that when I left home 
this morning I was thinking that I must 
tell the juryman your position if you 
did not decide to do so yourself. I 
never could have stood silently by and 
let Hildur marry a man who at any 
moment might be accused of murder.” 

He cracked the whip and drove on, 
faster and faster. “This. will be the 
hardest thing for you,” said he, “but 
we'll try and have it over with quickly. 
I believe that, to the juryman’s mind, 
it will be right for you to give yourself 
up, and they will be kind to you, no 
doubt.” 

Gudmund said nothing. His torture 
increased the nearer they approached 
Alvakra. The father continued talking 
to keep up his courage. 

“T have heard-something of this sort 
before,” said he. “There was a bride- 
groom once who happened to shoot a 
comrade to death during a hunt. He 
did not do it intentionally, and it was 
not discovered that he was the one who 
had fired the fatal shot. But a day or 
two later he was to be married, and 
when he came to the home of the bride, 
he went to her and said: “The marriage 
cannot take place. I do not care to 
drag you into the misery which awaits 
me.’ But she stood, dressed in bridal 
wreath and crown, and took him by the 
hand and led him into the drawing- 
room, where the guests were assembled 
and all was in readiness for the cere- 
money. She related in a clear voice 
what the bridegroom had just said to 
her. ‘I have told of this, that all may 
know you have practised no deceit on 
me.’ Then she turned to the bride- 
groom. ‘Now I want to be married to 
you at once. You are what you are, 
even though you have met with mis- 
fortune, and whatever awaits you, I 
want to share it equally with you.’” 

Just as the father had finished the 
narrative, they were on the long ave- 
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nue leading to Alvakra. Gudmund 
turned to him with a melancholy smile. 
“It will not end thus for us,” he said. 

“Who knows?” said the father, 
Straightening in the cart. He looked 
upon his son and was again astonished 
at his beauty this day. “It would not 
surprise me if something great and un- 
expected were to come to him,” thought 
he. 

There was to have been a church 
ceremony, and already a crowd of peo- 
ple were gathered at the bride’s home 
to join in the wedding procession. A 
number of the juryman’s relatives from 
a distance had also arrived. They were 
sitting on the porch in their best attire, 
ready for the drive to church. Carts 
and carriages were strung out in the 
yard, and one could hear the horses 
stamping in the stable as they were be- 
ing curried. The parish fiddler sat on 
the steps of the storehouse alone, tun- 
ing his fiddle. At a window in the up- 
per story of the cottage stood the bride, 
dressed and waiting to have a peep at 
the bridegroom before he had time to 
discover her. 

Erland and Gudmund stepped from 
the carriage and asked immediately for 
a private conference with Hjldur and 
her parents. Soon they were all stand- 
ing in the little room which the jury- 
man used as his study. 

“T think you must have read in the 
papers of that fight in town last Sat- 
urday night, where a man was killed,” 
said Gudmund, as rapidly as if he were 
repeating a lesson. 

“Oh, yes, I’ve read 
course,” said the juryman. 

“I happened to be in town that 
night,” continued Gudmund. Now 
there was no response. It was as still 
as death. Gudmund thought they all 
glared at him with such fury that he 
was unable to continue. But his father 
came to his aid. 

“Gudmund had been invited out by 
a few friends. He had probably drunk 


about it, of 


too much that night, and when he came , 
home he did not know what he had . 
been doing. But it was apparent that 
he had been in a fight, for his clothes 
were torn.” 

Gudmund saw that the dread which 
the others felt increased with every 
word that was said, but he himself was 
growing calmer. There awoke in him 
a sense of defiance, and he took up the 
words again: 

“When the paper came on Saturday 
evening and I read of the fight and of 
the knife blade which was imbedded in 
the man’s skull, I took out my knife 
and saw that a blade was missing.” 

“Tt is bad news that Gudmund brings 
with him,” said the juryman. “It 
would have been better had he told us 
of this yesterday.” 

Gudmund was silent; and now his 
father came to the rescue again. “It 
was not so easy for Gudmund. It was 
a great temptation to keep quiet about 
the whole affair. He is losing much by 
this confession.” 

“We may be glad that he has spoken 
now, and that we have not been tricked 
and dragged into this wretched affair,” 
said the juryman bitterly. 

Gudmund kept his eyes fixed on Hil- 
dur all the while. She was adorned 
with veil and crown, and now he saw 
how she raised her hand and drew out 
one of the large pins which held the 
crown in place. She séemed to do this 
unconsciously. When she observed that 
Gudmund’s glance rested upon her, she 
stuck the pin in again. 

“It is not yet fully proved that Gud- 
mund is the slayer,” said his father, 
“but I can well understand that you 
wish the wedding postponed until 
everything has been cleared up.” 

“Tt is not worth while to talk of post- 
ponement,” said the juryman. “TI think 
that Gudmund’s case is clear enough for 
us to decide that all is over between him 
and Hildur now.” 
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Gudmund did not at once reply to his 
judgment. He walked over to his be- 
trothed and put out his hand. She sat 
perfectly still and seemed not to see 
him. “Won’t you say farewell to me, 
Hildur ?” 

Then she looked up, and her large 
eyes stared coldly at him. “Was it with 
that hand you guided the knife?” she 
asked. 

Gudmund did not answer her, but 
turned to the juryman. “Now I am 
sure of my case,” he said. “It is use- 
less to talk of a wedding.” 

With this the conference was ended, 
and Gudmund and Erland went their 
way. 

They had to pass through a number 
ef rooms and corridors before they 
came out, and everywhere they saw 
preparations for the wedding. The 
door leading to the kitchen was open, 
and they saw many bustling about in 
eager haste. The smell of roasts and 
of baking penetrated the air; the whole 
fireplace was covered with large and 
small pots and pans, and the copper 
saucepans, which usually decorated the 
walls, were down and in use. “Fancy, 
it is for my wedding that they are put- 
tering like this!” thought Gudmund, as 
he was passing. 

He caught a glimpse, so to speak, 
of all the wealth of this old peasant 
estate as he wandered through the 
house. He saw the dining hall, where 
the long tables were set with a long 
row of silver goblets and decanters. He 
passed by the clothes press, where the 
floor was covered with great chests and 
where the walls were hung with an end- 
less array of wearing apparel. When 
he came out in the yard, he saw many 
vehicles, old and new, and fine horses 
being led out from the stable, and 
gorgeous carriage robes placed in the 
carriages. He looked out across a cou- 
ple of farms with cow sheds, barns, 
sheep folds, storehouses, sheds, larders, 
and many other buildings. “All this 
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might have: been mine,” he thought, as 
he seated himself in the cart. 

Suddenly he was seized with a sense 
of bitter regret. He would have liked 
to throw himself out of the cart and 
go in and say that what he had told 
them was not true. He had only wished 
to joke with them and frighten them. 
It was awfully stupid of him to con- 
fess. Of what use had it been to him 
to confess? The dead was dead. No, 
this confession carried nothing with it 
save his ruin. 

These last weeks he had not been 
very enthusiastic over this marriage. 
But now, when he must renounce it, he 
realized what it was worth to him. It 
meant much to lose Hildur Ericsdotter 
and all that went with her. What did 
it matter that she was domineering and 
opinionated? She was still the peer of 
all in these regions, and through her 
he would have come by great power 
and honor. 

It was not only Hildur and her pos- 
sessions he was missing, but minor 
things as well. At this moment he 
should have been driving to the church, 
and all who looked upon him would 
have envied him. And it was to-day 
that he should have sat at the head of 
the wedding table and been in the thick 
of the dancing and the gayety. It was 
his great luck day that was going from 
him, 

Erland turned time and again to his 
son and looked at him. Now he was 
not so handsome or transfigured as he 
had been in the morning, but sat there 
listless and heavy and dull eyed. The 
father wondered if the~son regretted 
having confessed and meant to ques- 
tion him about it, but thought it best 
to be silent. 

“Where are we driving to now?” 
asked Gudmund presently. “Wouldn’t 
it be as well to go at once to the 
sheriff ?” 

“You had better go home first and 
have a good sleep,” caid the father. 





“You have not had much sleep these 
last nights, I dare say.”’ 

“Mother will be frightened when she 
sees us.” 

“She won’t be surprised,” answered 
the father, “for she knows quite as much 
as I do. She will be glad, of course, 
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if it amused him to run into dangens 
“If I were to fall and hurt myself, ag” 
one can find me up here,” thought he 
“What of it? I may as well die here 
as to sit for years within prison walls” 
All went well, however, and a few 
moments later he was up on High Peak, 
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that you have confessed.” 

“I believe mother and the rest of you 
at home are glad to get me into prison,” 
snarled Gudmund. 


Once a forest fire had swept the moun 
tain. The highest point was still bare, 
and from there one had a seven-mile 
outlook. He saw valleys and lakes, 
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“We know that you are losing a good 
deal in acting rightly,” said the father. 
“We can’t help but be glad because you 
have conquered yourself.” 

Gudmund felt that he could not en- 
dure going home and having to listen 
to all who would commend him because 
he had spoiled his future. He sought 
some excuse that he might escape meet- 
ing any one until he had recovered his 
poise. Then they drove by the place 
where the path led to Big Marsh. 

“Will you stop here, father? I think 
I'll run up to see Helga and have a talk 
with her.” 

Willingly the father reined in the 
horse. “Only come home as quiclMy as 
you can, that you may rest yourself,” 
said he. 

Gudmund went into the woods and 
was soon out of sight. He did not 
think of seeking Helga; he was only 
thinking of being alone, so that he 
wouldn’t have to control himself. He 
felt an unreasonable anger toward 
everything, kicked at stones that lay in 
his path, and paused sometimes to break 
off a big branch only because a leaf 
had brushed his cheek. 

He followed the path to Big Marsh, 
but walked past the croft and up the hill 
which lay above it. He had wandered 
off the path, and in order to reach the 
hilltop he must cross a broad ridge of 
sharp, jagged rocks. It was a hazard- 
ous tramp over the sharp rock edges. 
He might have broken both arms and 
legs had he made a misstep. He un- 
derstood this perfectly, but went on as 


dark forest tracts and flourishing towns, 
churches and manors, little woodland 
crofts and large villages. Far in the 
distance lay the city, enveloped in a 
white haze from which a pair of gleam 
ing spires peeped out. Public roads 


wound through the valleys, and a raik 
way train was rushing along the bor 
It was a whole king- 


der of the forest. 
dom that he saw. 

He flung himself upon the ground, 
all the while keeping his eyes riveted 
upon the vast outlook. There was some 
thing grand and majestic about the 
landscape before him, which made him 
feel himself and his sorrows small and 
insignificant. 

He remembered how, when a child, 
he had read that the tempter led Jesus 
up to a high mountain and showed Him 
all the world’s glories, and he always 
fancied that they had stood up here on 
Great Peak, and he repeated the old — 
words: “All these things will I give 
thee if thou wilt. fall down and wor 
ship me.” 

All of a sudden he was thinking that 
a similar temptation had come to him 
these last days. Certainly the tempter 
had not borne him to a high mountain 
and shown him all the glories and 
powers of this world! “Only be silent 
about the evil which you think you have 
done,” said he, “and I will give you all 
these things.” 

As Gudmund thought on this, a graif 
of satisfaction came to him. “I have 
answered no,” he said, and suddenly 


he understood what it had meant for 
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him. If he had kept silent, would he 
not have been compelled to worship the 
tempter all his life? He would have 
been a timid and faint-hearted man; 
simply a slave to his possessions. The 
fear of discovery would always have 
weighed upon him. Nevermore would 
he have felt himself a free man. 

A great peace came over Gudmund. 
He was happy in the consciousness that 
he had done right. When he thought 
back to the past days, he felt that he 
had groped his way out of a great 
darkness. It was wonderful that he had 
come out right finally. He asked himself 
how he had ever happened to go astray. 
“It was because they were so kind to me 
at home,” he thought, ‘“‘and the best help 
was that Helga came and wished me 
happiness.” 

He lay up there on the mountain a 
little longer, but presently he felt that 
he must go home to his father and 
mother and tell them that he was at 
peace with himself. When he rose to 
go, he saw Helga sitting on a ledge a 
little farther down the mountain. 

Where she sat, she had not the big, 
broad outlook which he enjoyed; only 
a little glint of the valley was visible to 
her. This was in the direction where 
Narlunda lay, and possibly she could 
see a portion of the farm. When Gud- 
mund discovered her, he felt that his 
heart, which all the day before had 
labored heavily and anxiously, began 
to beat lightly and merrily; at the same 
time such a thrill of joy ran through 
him that he stood still and marveled at 
himself. “What has come over me? 
What is this?’ he wondered, as the 


blood surged through his body and hap- 
piness gripped him with a force that 


was almost painful. At last he said to 
himself in a surprised tone: “Why, it 
is she that I’m fond of! Think, that 
I did not know it until now!” 

It took hold of him with the strength 
of a loosened torrent. He had been 
bound the whole time he knew her. All 


that had drawn him to her he had held 
back. Now, at last, he was freed from 
the thought of marrying some one else 
—free to love her. 

“Helga!” he cried, rushing down the 
steep to her. She turned round with 
a terrific shriek. ‘Don’t be frightened. 
It is only I.” 

“But are you not at church being 
married ?” 

“No, indeed! 
ding to-day. 
she—Hildur.” 

Helga rose. She placed her hand on 
her heart and closed her eyes. At that 
moment she must have thought it was 
not Gudmund who had come. It must 
be that her eyes and ears were be- 
witched in the forest. Yet it was sweet 
and dear of him to come, if only in a 
vision! She closed her eyes and stood 
motionless to keep this vision a few 
seconds longer. 

Gudmund was wild and dizzy from 
the great love that had flamed up in 
him. As soon as he came down to 
Helga, he threw his arms around her 
and kissed her, and she let it happen, 
for she was absolutely stupefied with 
surprise. It was too wonderful to be- 
lieve that he, who should now be stand- 
ing in church beside his bride, actually 
could have come here to the forest. 
This phantom or ghost of him that had 
come to her might as well kiss her. 

But while Gudmund was kissing 
Helga, she awoke and pushed him from 
her. She began to shower him with 
questions. Was it really he? What 
was he doing in the forest? Had any 
misfortune happened to him? ‘Why 
was the wedding postponed? Was Hik 
dur ill? Did the clergyman have a 
stroke in church? 

Gudmund had not wished to talk to 
her of anything in the world save his 
love, but she forced him to tell her what 
had occurred. While he was speaking 
she sat still and listened with rapt at- 
tention. 


There will be no wed- 
She doesn’t want me— 





She did not interrupt him until he 
mentioned the broken blade. Then she 
leaped up suddenly and asked if it was 
his clasp knife, the one he had when 
she served with them. 

“Yes, it was just that one,” said he. 

“How many blades were broken off?” 
she asked. 

“Only one,” he answered. 

Then Helga’s head began working. 
She sat with knit brows trying to re- 
call something. Wait! Why, certainly 
she remembered distinctly that she had 
borrowed the knife from him to shave 
wood with the day before she left. She 
had broken it then, but she had never 
told him of it. He had avoided her, 
and at that time he had not wished to 
hold any converse with her. And of 
course the knife had been in his pocket 
ever since and he hadn't noticed that 
it was broken. 

She raised her head and was about 
to tell him of this, but he went on talk- 
ing of his visit that morning to the 


house where the wedding was to have 
been celebrated, and she wanted to let 


him finish, When she heard how he 
had parted from Hildur, she thought it 
such a terrible misfortune that she be- 
gan upbraiding him. 

“This is your own fault,” said she. 
“You and your father came and fright- 
ened the life out of her with the shock- 
ing news. She would not have an- 
swered thus had she been mistress of 
herself. I want to say to you that I 
believe she regrets it at this very mo- 
ment.” 

“Let her regret it as much as she 
likes, for all of me!” said Gudmund. 
“IT know now that she is the sort who 
thinks only of herself. I am glad I'm 
rid of her!” 

Helga pressed her lips, as if to keep 
the great secret from escaping. There 
was much for her to think about. It 
was more than a question of clearing 
Gudmund of the murder; the wretched 
affair had also dragged with it enmity 
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between’ Gudmund and his sweetheart...» 
Perhaps she might try to adjust this. 4) 


matter with the help of what she knew, 

Again she sat silent and pondered 
until Gudmund began telling that he 
had transferred his affections to her. 

But to her this seemed to be the 
greatest misfortune he had met with 
that day. It was bad that he was about 
to miss the advantageous marriage, but 
still worse were he to woo a girl like 
herself. “No, such things you must not 
say to me,” she said, rising abruptly. 

“Why shouldn’t I say this to you?” 
asked Gudmund, turning pale. “Per- 
haps it is with you as with Hildur— 
you are afraid of me?” 

“No, that’s not the reason.” 

She wanted to explain how he was 
seeking his own ruin, but he was not 
listening to her. “I have heard said 
that there were womenfolk in olden 
times who stood side by side with men 
when they were in trouble; but that kind 
one does not encounter nowadays.” 

A tremor passed through Helga. She 
could have thrown her arms around his 
neck, but remained perfectly still. To- 
day it was she who must be sensible. 

“True, I should not have asked you 
to become my wife on the day that I 
must go to prison. You see, if I only 
knew that you would wait for me until 
I’m free again, I should go through all 
the hardship with courage. Every one 
will now regard me .as a criminal, as 
one who drinks and murders. If only 
there were some one who could think 
of me with affection!—this would sus- 
tain me more than anything else.” 

“You know, surely, that I shall never 
think anything but good of you, Gul- 
mund.” 

Helga was so still! Gudmund’s en- 
treaties were becoming almost too much 
for her. She didn’t know how she 
should escape him. He apprehended 
nothing of this, but began thinking he 
had been mistaken. She could not feel 
toward him as he did toward her. He 
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came very close and looked at her, as 
though he wanted to look through her. 

“Are you not sitting on this particular 
ledge of the mountain that you may 
look down to Narlunda?” 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t you long night and day to be 
there?” 

“Yes, but I’m not longing for any 
person.” 

“And you don’t care for me?” 

“Yes, but I don’t want to marry you.” 

“Whom do you care for, then?” 

Helga was silent. 

“Is it Per Martensson?” 

“T have already told you that I liked 
him,” she said, exhausted by the strain 
of it all. 

Gudmund stood for a moment, with 
tense features, and looked at her. 
“Farewell, then! Now we must go our 
separate ways, you and I,” said he. 
With that he made a long jump from 
this ledge of the mountain down to the 
next landing and disappeared among 
the trees. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Gudmund was hardly out of sight 
when Helga rushed down the mountain 
in another direction. She ran past the 
marsh without stopping and hurried 
over the wooded hills as fast as she 
could and down the road. She stopped 
at the first farmhouse she came to and 
asked for the loan of a horse and cart 
to drive to Alvakra. She said that it 
was a matter of life and death and 
promised to pay for the help. The 
church folk had already returned ta 
their homes and were talking of the 
adjourned wedding. They were all very 
much excited and very solicitous and 
were eager to help Helga, since she ap- 
peared to have an important errand to 
the home of the bride. 

At Alvakra Hildur Ericsdotter sat 
in a little room on the upper floor where 
she had dressed as a bride. Her mother 


and several other peasant women were, 


with her. Hildur did not weep; she 
was unusually quiet, and so pale that 
she looked as though she might be ill 
at any moment. The women talked all 
the while of Gudmund. All blamed him 
and seemed to regard it as a fortunate 
thing that she was rid of him. Some 
thought that Gudmund had shown very 
little consideration for his parents-in- 
law in not letting them know on Palm 
Sunday how matters stood with him. 
Others, again, said that one who had 
had such happiness awaiting him should 
have known how to take better care of 
himself. A few congratulated Hildur 
because she had escaped marrying a 
man who could drink himself so full 
that he did not know what he was 
doing. 

Amid this, Hildur was losing her pa- 
tience and rose to go out. As soon as 
she was outside the door, her best 
friend, a young peasant girl, came and 
whispered something to her. “There is 
some one below who wants to speak 
with you.” 

“Is it Gudmund?” asked Hildur, and 
a spark of life came into her eyes. 

“No, but it may be a messenger from 
him. She wouldn’t divulge the nature 
of her errand to any one but yourself, 
she declared.” 

Hildur had been sitting thinking all 
day that some one must come who could 
put an end to her misery. She couldn’t 
comprehend that such a dreadful mis- 
fortune should come to her. She felt 
that something ought to happen that 
she might again don her crown and 
wreath, so they could proceed with the 
wedding. When she heard now of a 
messenger from Gudmund, she was in- 
terested and immediately went out to 
the kitchen hall and looked for her. 

Hildur probably wondered why Gud- 
mund had sent Helga to her, but she 
thought that perhaps he couldn’t find 
any other messenger on a holiday, and 
greeted her pleasantly. She motioned 
to Helga to come with her into the 
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dairy across the yard. “I know no other 
place where we can be alone,” she said. 
“The house is still full of guests.” 

As soon as they were inside, Helga 
went close up to Hildur and looked her 
square in the face. “Before I say any- 
thing more, I must know if you love 
Gudmund.” 

Hildur winced. It was painful for 
her to be obliged to exchange a single 
word with Helga, and she had no de- 
sire to make a confidante of her. But 
now it was a case of necessity, and she 
forced herself to answer, “Why else do 
you suppose I wished to marry him?” 

“IT mean, do you still love him?” 

Hildur was like stone, but she could 
not lie under the other woman’s search- 
ing glance. “Perhaps I have never 
loved him so much as to-day,” she said, 
but she said this so feebly that one 
might think it hurt her to speak out. 

“Then come with me at once!” said 
Helga. “I have a wagon down the 
road. Go in after a cloak or some- 
thing to wrap around you; then we'll 
drive to Narlunda.” 

“What good would it do for me to 
go there?” asked Hildur. 

“You must go there and say you want 
to be Gudmund’s, no matter what he 
may have done, and that you will wait 
faithfully for him while he is in 
prison.” 

“Why should I say this?” 

“So all will be well between you.” 

“But that is impossible. 
to marry 
prison!” 

Helga staggered back, as though she 
had bumped against a wall, but she 
quickly regained her courage. She 
could understand that one who was rich 
and powerful, like’ Hildur, must think 
thus. “I should not come and ask you 
to go to Narlunda did I not know that 
Gudmund was innocent,” said she. 

Now it was Hildur who came a step 
or two toward Helga. “Do you know 


I don’t want 
any one who has been in 


this for certain, or is it only somethi 
which you imagine?” 3 

“It will be better for us to get into” 
the cart immediately; then I can talk” 
on the way.” 

“No, you must first explain what you 
mean; I must know what I’m doing” 

Helga was in such a fever of excite. 
ment that she could hardly stand still; 
nevertheless she had to make up her. 
mind to tell Hildur how she happened 
to know that Gudmund was not the 
murderer. 

“Didn’t you tell Gudmund of this at 
once?” 

“No, I’m telling it now to Hildur, 
No one else knows of it.” 

“And why do you come to me with 
this?” 

“That all may be well between you 
two. He will soon learn that he hag 
done no wrong; but I want you to go 
to him as if of your own accord, and 
make it up.” 

“Shan’t I say.that I know he is inno ~ 
cent ?” 

“You must come entirely of your own 
accord and must never let him know 
I have spoken to you; otherwise he will 
never forgive you for what you said to 
him this morning.” 

Hildur listened quietly. There was 
something in this which she had never 
met with in her life before, and she 
was striving to make it clear to het- 
self. “Do you know that it was I who 
wanted you to leave Narlunda?” 

“T know, of course, that it was not 
the folk at Narlunda who wished me 
away.” 

“I can’t comprehend that you should 
come to me to-day with the desire to 
help me.” 

“Only come along now, Hildur, 90 
all will be well!” 

Hildur stared at Helga, trying all the 
while to reason it out. “Perhaps Gud- 
mund loves you?” she blurted out. 

And now Helga’s patience was ¢X 
hausted. “What could I be to him?” 
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she said sharply. “You know, Hildur, 
that I am only a poor croft girl, and 
that’s not the worst about me!” 

The two young women stole unob- 
served from the homestead and were 
soon seated in the cart. Helga held the 
reins, and she did not spare the horse, 
but drove at full speed. Both girls were 
silent. Hildur sat gazing at Helga. She 
marveled at her and was thinking more 
of her than of anything else. 

As they were nearing the Erlandsson 
farm, Helga gave the reins to Hildur. 
“Now you must go alone to the house 
and talk with Gudmund. I'll follow a 
little later and tell that about the knife. 
But you mustn’t say a word to Gud- 
mund about my having brought you 
here.” 

Gudmund sat in the living room at 
Narlunda beside his mother and talked 
with her. His father was sitting a little 
way from them, smoking. He looked 
pleased and said not a word. It was 
apparent that he thought everything was 
going now as it should and that it was 
not necessary for him to interfere. 

“T wonder, mother, what you would 
have said if you had got Helga for a 
daughter-in-law?” ventured Gudmund. 

Mother Ingeborg raised her head and 
said in a firm voice, “I will with pleas- 
ure welcome any daughter-in-law if I 
only know that she loves you as a wife 
should love her husband.” 

This was barely spoken when they 
saw Hildur Ericsdotter drive into the 
yard. She came immediately into the 
cottage and was unlike herself in many 
respects. She did not step into the 
room with her usual briskness, but it 
appeared almost as though she were in- 
clined to pause near the door, like some 
poor beggar woman. 

However, she came forward finally 
and shook hands with Mother Ingeborg 
and Erland. Then she turned to Gud- 
mund: “It is with you that I would 
have a word or two.” 

Gudmund arose, and they went into 


the side room. He arranged a chair 
for Hildur, but she did not seat herself. 
She blushed with embarrassment, and 
the words dropped slowly and heavily 
from her lips. “I was—yes, it was 
much too hard—that which I said to 
you this morning.” 

“We came so abruptly, Hildur,” said 
Gudmund. 

She grew still 
barrassed. “I 
twice. We 


course—— 
“Tt is probably best as it is, Hildur. 
It is nothing to speak of now, but it 
was kind of you to come.” 
She put her hands to her face, drew 
a breath as deep as a sigh, then raised 
her head again. 
“No!” she said. 


more red and em- 
should have thought 
could—it would of 


“I can’t do it in 
this way. I don’t want you to think 
that I’m better than I am. There was 
some one who came to me and told me 
that you were not guilty and advised 
me to hurry over here at once and make 
everything right again. And I was not 
to mention that I already knew you 
were innocent, for then you wouldn’t 
think it so noble of me to come. Now 
I want to say to you that I wish I had 
thought of this myself, but I hadn’t. 
But I have longed for you all day and 
wished that all might be well between 
us. Whichever way it turns out, I 
want to say that T am glad you are inno- 
cent.” 

“Who advised vou to do this?” asked 
Gudmund. 

“T was not to tell you that.” 

“T am surprised that any one should 
know of it. Father has but just re- 
turned from the sheriff. He telegraphed 
to the city, and an answer has come 
that the real murderer has already been 
found.” 


As Gudmund was relating this, Hil- 
dur felt that her legs were beginning 
to shake, and she sat down quickly in 


the chair. She was frightened because 
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Gudmund was so calm and pleasant, 
and she was beginning to perceive that 
he was wholly out of her power. “I 
can understand that you can never for- 
get how I behaved to you this fore- 
noon.” 

“Surely I can forgive you that,” he 
said in the same even tone. “We will 
never speak of the matter again.” 

She shivered, dropped her eyes, and 
sat as though she were expecting some- 
thing. “It was simply a stroke of good 
fortune, Hildur,” he said, coming for- 
ward and grasping her hand, “that it is 
over between us, for to-day it became 
clear to me that I love another. I think 
I have been fond of her for a long 
time, but I did not know it until to- 
day.” 

“Whom do you care for, Gudmund ?” 
came in a colorless voice from Hildur. 

“Tt doesn’t matter. I shall not marry 
her, as she does not care for me, nor 
can I marry any one else.” 


Hildur raised her head. It was not 


easy to tell what was taking place in 


her. At this moment she felt that she, 
the rich farmer’s daughter, with all her 
beauty and all her possessions, was 
nothing to Gudmund. She was proud 
and did not wish to part from him 
without teaching him that she had a 
value of her own, apart from all the 
external things. “I want you to tell 
me, Gudmund, if it is Helga from Big 
Marsh whom you love.” 

Gudmund was silent. 

“Tt was she who came to me and 
taught me what I should do that all 
might be well between us. She knew 
you were innocent, but she did not say 
so to you. She let me know it first.” 

Gudmund looked her steadily in the 
eyes. “Do you think this means that 
she has a great affection for me?” 

“You may be sure of it, Gudmund. 
I can prove it. No one in the world 
could love you more than she does.” 

He walked rapidly ‘across the floor 
and back, then he stopped suddenly be- 
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fore Hildur. 
tell me this?” 

“Surely I do not wish to stand be- 
neath Helga in magnanimity!” 

“Oh, Hildur, Hildur!” he cried, plac- 
ing his hands on her shoulders and 
shaking her to give vent to his emotion, 
“You don’t know, oh, you don’t know 
how much I like you at this moment! 
You don’t know how happy you have 
made me!” 

Helga sat by the roadside and waited, 
With her cheek resting on her hand, she 
sat and pictured Hildur and Gudmund 
together and thought how happy they 
must be now. 

While she sat thus, a servant from 
Narlunda came along. He _ stopped 
when he saw her. “I suppose you have 
heard that affair which concerns Gud- 
mund ?” 

She had. 

“Tt was not true, fortunately. The 
real murderer is already in custody.” 

“T knew it couldn’t be true,” said 
Helga. 

Thereupon the man went, and Helga 
sat there alone, as before. So they knew 
it already down there! It was not neces- 
sary for her to go to Niarlunda and tell 
of it. 

She felt herself so strangely shut out! 
Earlier in the day she had been so eager. 
She had not thought of herself—only 
that Gudmund and Hildur’s marriage 
should take place. But now it flashed 
upon her how alone she was. And it 
was hard not to be something to those 
of whom one is fond. Gudmund did 
not need her now, and her own child 
had been appropriated by her mother, 
who would hardly allow her to look 
at it. 

She was thinking that she had better 
rise and home, but the hills ap- 
peared long and difficult to her. She 
didn’t know how she should ever be 
able to climb them. 

A vehicle came along now from the 
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direction of Narlunda. MHildur and 
Gudmund were seated in the cart. Now 
they were probably on their way to Al- 
vakra to tell that they were reconciled. 
To-morrow the wedding would take 
place. 

When they discovered Helga, they 
stopped the horse. Gudmund handed 
the reins to Hildur and jumped down. 
Hildur nodded to Helga and drove on. 
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Gudmund remained standing on the 
road and facing Helga. “I am glad you 
are sitting here, Helga,” he said. “J 
thought that I would have to go up te 
Big Marsh to meet you.” 

He said this abruptly, almost harshly; 
at the same time he gripped her hand 
tightly. And she read in his eyes that 
he knew now where he had her. Now 
she could no more escape from him. 


The Good Morrow 


| WONDER, by my troth, what thou and I 
Did, till we loved? Were we not weaned till then, 
But sucked on country pleasures, childishly? 
Or snored we in the Seven Sleepers’ den? 
‘Twas so; but this, all pleasures fancies be; 
If ever any beauty I did see, 
Which I desired, and got, ‘twas but a dream of thee, 


And now good morrow to our waking souls, 
Which watch not one another out of fear: 
For love all love of other sights controls, 
And makes one little room an everywhere. 
Let sea-discoverers to new worlds have gone; 
Let maps to other, worlds on worlds have shown, 
Let us possess one world; each hath one, and is one, 


My face in thine eye, thine in mine appears, 
And true, plain hearts do in the faces rest: 
Where can we find two fitter hemispheres 
Without sharp north, without declining west? 
Whatever dies was not mixed equally: 
If our two loves be one, or thou and I 
Love just alike in all, none of these loves can die —John Donne. 
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MAN in an old tweed coat and 

old white flannel trousers was 

walking round his orchard. By 
the house thetrees were spaced at regular 
intervals, but where the stream swooped 
‘by the field the trees begary to ramble 
and at last stopped arid the field 
stretched on without them. It was late 
summer. The apples were beginning to 
redden. Up and down he walked, in- 
tently thinking, and a gray sheep dog 
walked after him, faithful but bored. 
He was a thin man, not tall, with color 
in his face, and dark hair that curled. 
He had the eyes of an honest boy. No 
man ever looked less clerical. But he 
was the vicar of Manton-cum-Shadwell, 
he was walking in his own vicarage 
orchard, and his name was the Reverend 
Ambrose Delmar. 

He looked unclerical quite without in- 
tention. He was keen on his work in 
the village. He was proud of the beauty 
of his church and his house. He was 
without social ambitions and was glad 
that the gentry did not trouble him much 
either by asking him to tennis parties 
or by coming to church. Languages 





and dogs and books and fresh air were 
his delight. He liked to keep in touch 
with the thought of his time, though 
he did not apply that thought to his own 
position or to himself. And not being 
much given to abstract thinking or self- 
analysis, he was unaware how far the 
gentle habit of compromise had crept 
upon his mind. But at that moment 
he was deciding—or imagined he was 
deciding—the biggest question with 
which life had ever confronted him. So 
he walked up and down his orchard and 
on to the end of the field, intently think 
ing. 

Suddenly he turned and bowled the 
dog over in the grass, holding him down 
on his back by the front paws. Beppie, 
the dog, wriggled and struggled and was 
getting free when the Reverend An 
brose seized his back legs and drew him 
along a little way by them slowly om 
the grass. Then letting go he ran; the 
dog ran after him, making high leaps 
at him as he ran and nipping at his 
shoulder with his teeth. They clearly 
knew the game well—both of them. 
Once the parson stopped and caught the 
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hairy dog rather adroitly in his arms, 
in the middle of a leap, and held him 
while Beppie panted and licked at his 
face between pantings. So they had it 
up and down in the sunshine until they 
were exhausted. They then lay down by 
the stream. 

“It’s just joy that matters,” said Del- 
mar to Beppie, gently pommeling his 
ribs. “It’s just joy I shall preach in 
the pulpit and in my life and always.” 

The dog pawed at the pommeling 
fist and pretended to bite it. Delmar sat 
up and looked at the stream. Imme- 
diately he began to untie his shoes, He 
tore off his socks and coat; whipped 
off his shirt; stepped out of his trousers 
and dived into the stream. Beppie 
whined on the bank. 


“Coward, come on. Frousty hairy 


coward,” he spluttered, lying on his back 
in the water and splashing with his legs. 
“Why miss a good thing like this?” 
Delmar climbed out in a few min- 
utes, swished the water off his body 


with his hands and stretched out for the 
sun to dry him. Beppie fussed round 
him, glad that his master was safe on 
land. Delmar caught hold of his two 
ears and, looking into his bright eyes, 
said very seriously: 

“It’s absolutely the only thing to be 
done, my boy.” 

Then he put on his clothes and walked 
resolutely toward the house where he 
had lived now for eight years, and 
which he loved as much as he loved the 
stream and his garden and orchard and 
the lie of the land they lay in. 


The crisis in Delmar’s life was this. 
He was thirty-five. He had married 
before he actually took holy orders, at 
the age of twenty-two, a gir! with a lit- 
tle money of her own, with whom he 
was very much in love. The girl was 
five years older than he was. She had 
left him and her son Jack just before 
he got his preferment; presumably with 
another man, but of that Delmar was 


Brothers 


not sure. His pride forbade him to 
track her in any way. The idea of 
keeping an unwilling woman or of pry- 
ing into her affairs disgusted his na- 
ture. She disappeared completely from 
his ken. The bond and the boy re- 
mained. At first he had been very 
lonely. But a friend of his, a writer, 
a little deformed man with an enormous 
head, came to stay with him, and the 
visit was prolonged. The little de- 
formed man, whose name was Ingle- 
ton, gradually came to live with Del- 
mar. Ingleton had a sister, Ruth, who 
was a governess. In her holidays she 
naturally came to stay with her brother 
and his friend. That summer the child 
she had been teaching went to school, 
and while she was waiting for another 
situation, she stayed at the vicarage. 
Delmar’s friendship with her ripened 
into love and he no longer ignored the 
fact. 

His feeling for Ruth Ingleton was as 
different from the feeling he had had 
for his wife, as a boy’s blaze of pas- 
sion for a woman he has been allowed 
to kiss, always is from a man’s love 
for a woman who is responsive to his 
deeper needs. He was man enough to 
realize this, and boy enough to over- 
look his position and the law. What 
was the spirit of marriage? he asked 
himself, and swiftly answered, that two 
people who loved each other should live 
together and let the joy each found in 
the other shine out on the world. That 
was the only union to which Christ, his 
Master and “the Church’s one founda- 
tion,” would ever give His blessing. 

As he paced about in the orchard, he 
definitely decided to tell Ruth of his 
love. Having made his decision it was 
like him to do as he had done. He 
tackled things as they came. He sim- 
ply tackled this big thing the harder 
for its size. 

He walked into the house. He knew 
what he wanted clearly. The bright- 
ness of his desire obscured its conse- 
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quences, which he would always be 
childish at calculating. Who believed 
now in the thirty-nine articles? Who 
new would confuse his love for Ruth 
with lust or himself with one of the lust- 
rabble? He asked himself these ques- 
tions with a smile and was satisfied. 

Ruth was not in the hall where she 
often sat in the morning. He looked 
out into the garden. She was not there. 
She was not in the dining room or the 
music room, or with her brother. Deb 
mar went into his study, and there Ruth 
stood by his bookcase, turning the pages 
of a book. She looked up when he en- 
tered. She was a tiny, slim woman with 
beautiful hands and masses of hair. She 
did not smile, but her face brightened. 
He watched her standing by the fire- 
place. A ray of sunshine was playing 
with her hair. 

“I’m in your way?” she asked. 

“Oh, no,” he answered. 

She was his friend. She gave him 
Why should 


swift sympathy—always. 
his instinct say that she cared for him, 
when his reason clamored that the mere 
idea of caring for him was insolence? 


Her sacrifice for him. That had not 
occurred to him. Why ever should she 
care for him of all men? He dwindled 
as she soared. 

“Where does it come?” she asked, 
“*Love the light and be its lynx.’” 

“ ‘Woods of Westermain.’”’ He strode 
across the room and showed her the pas- 
sage in Meredith’s poems. 

“Thanks, I’ll take the 
may.” 

She moved to the door, keeping the 
place with her finger. 

“No, don’t go,” he cried. 

She came back and sat down on the 
edge of the window seat so that her 
toes just touched the floor. His mind 
was in such confusion that she appeared 
self-contained and remote as though she 
were taking a class of children. 

“Just being your friend ” he be- 


book, if I 


gan, and stopped. Something seemed 7 
to close down over her face like a veil, 

“Jackie adores you. So do I.” 

“Yes. He’s a pet,” she said very seri- 
ously. 

He stood waiting, watching her. If 
only she thought him a pet too, that was 
all he really wanted in the world. He 
felt much younger than Jackie, and 
much more in need of kindness than 
any one so young as Jackie could pos- 
sibly be. He walked across the room 
and sat at her feet, not touching her, 

“Aren’t I too?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said with an odd little 
laugh. “And your hair’s all wet.” 

“T had a dip.” 

He felt so perfectly like a child that 
his fear went. He began to speak. He 
spoke deliberately and slowly, as though 
he were mentioning dry matters of fact. 

“T love you, you see. Every single 
atom of you. Your beautiful hands, 
perhaps, especially. I don’t know. I'd 
like to feel your fingers rumpling my 
hair. Dear, you needn’t tremble. I 
wouldn’t hurt you. Why mind know- 
ing your touch would give a friend 
joy? Oh! by your neck. Under your 
wonderful hair. There’s a curl of 
down. You’re a Brownie. That’s what 
you are. You can pretend to look prim 
and neat and all the rest of it. I see 
deeper. You’re a Brownie with the 
eyes of a fawn. I’ve always called you 
that in my heart.. Never Ruth. You, 
a governess! Really I don’t know why 
you shouldn’t be. Only the Queen of 
Sheba wasn’t, you know.” 

Beppie thought it was a new game 
out of which he had been left long 
enough. He pushed in between them, 
and put his chin on her knee. 

“Ah! would you!” said Delmar, and 
lifting the dog bodily he carried him to 
the door. 

Ruth sat motionless. Delmar came 
and sat down at her feet again. 

“You’re not angry with me?” 

“Angry!” she sobbed. 
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Neither moved. Delmar seemed 
caught up into the great silence, he knew 
now for the first time, which flowed 
round all the world, caught up to the 
very heart of things. 

Then he was aware that she threw 
her arms round his neck, that she was 
' hugging his head to her breast and 
saying, “Oh, my dear. Glad. Glad.” 

He could not speak. They sat in si- 
lence, she holding his head to her. At 
last she said: “All the barriers. I was 
so afraid. Being—being a vicar,” and 
then Delmar leaped to his feet. 

“That's just it,” he cried. “It’s time 
decent people weren’t afraid of being 
mixed up with the swine. It’s time they 
acted on the spirit of the law openly 
and fearlessly, and did not merely try 
and scrape along with the letter. The 
swine have had it their way long enough. 
Before Heaven we’re man and wife. 
We're “g 

He looked at her. He stopped talk- 
ing. He stooped over her and picked 
her up and sat down with her in his 
arms. 

“Dear, dear Brownie, we are, aren’t 
we?” he whispered. 

“Yes,” she said. “We are.” 

He began to kiss the tears from her 
eyes, to kiss her lips and hair, to tell 
her how her courage and faith made 
him adore her, to tease her about the 
mark his wet hair had left on het 
‘blouse. 


Three days afterward Delmar finished 
an impassioned speech to Ingleton by 
saying, “After all these years, how could 


I divorce her? Even if I wanted to. 
Scabbing an old sore. Filthy. It’s a 
parson’s duty to lead the way in mat- 
ters of right living.” 

Ingleton liked action. 
ing : 

“Do as you like, Brother Ambrose.” 

“Yes, but don’t you think it’s time 
some one came out into the open?” 


He said smil- 
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“You may be taken farther into the 
open than you care about.” 

“What else can I do?” 

“Keep quiet about it.” 

“As though I were ashamed!” fumed 
Delmar. 

“Or as though it were primarily your 
own business.” 

“T should feel a coward—uncomfort- 
able.” 

Ingleton smiled again. 
gued with his friend. 

“You've decided,” he said. 
in you. However strangely your reason 
works. Reason doesn’t amount to very 
much. You're made to do things.” 

“Well, this afternoon then. You'll 
be here. At three thirty.” 

At three thirty, the housekeeper, an 
old woman who was devoted to Delmar, 
and Jane, the servant girl, were sum- 
moned into the hall. Mr. Judkins, a 
farmer from the neighborhood, who was 
a churchwarden, was already sitting 
there uneasily, trying to converse with 
Ingleton. Jackie stared at him with 
round eyes. Mrs. Cripps, the house- 
keeper, sat down on the edge of a chair 
and smoothed out her apron. There 
was an awkward pause. 

Delmar and Ruth Ingleton came 
downstairs. Ruth slipped into a chair 
by her brother, a big low chair in which 
she was almost hidden from sight. Del- 
mar strode up to the fireplace and faced 
the odd gathering with a look of 
triumph in his eyes. 

“I hoped that other representatives 
of the parish would be able to be here,” 
he said. “As vicar I think it is my duty 
to be quite open with you in my ac- 
tions, so far as that is possible. The 
law forbids me to marry again without 
a degrading process. But this woman ° 
and I love each other, and we intend to 
live as man and wife together in the 
joy that God meant His creatures to 
have. You may think it foolish of me 
thus to parade my immorality. I should 
think it wrong for such beauty as the 


He never ar- 


“T believe 
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joy of our union is, to be concealed. I 
think it a chief part of a vicar’s duty to 
share his joy with his people. I ask 
you to rejoice with me and to let others 
rejoice. I should like to read a psalm 
to you.” 

He read, “The Lord is my shepherd ; 
I shall not want.” Then he bowed his 
head and said in a low, reverent voice: 
“© God, whose power is seen in the 
sunshine and the ripening fruit, in the 
streams and storms and wind, and in 
all the beauty and color of this earth, 
in the sky, in the sea, and in all the 
thronging life around us, O God, whom 
Thy Son called Love, bless our union, 
bless our joy.” 

Delmar raised his head. 

“Thank you,” he said. 
secret. Tell every one.” 

He held out his hand to Mr. Judkins. 
But Mr. Judkins turned away growling: 

“Aye, I will tell some as ought to 
know. Nice goin’s on, these here. No. 


“This is no 


I can’t argy; but I knows what’s right 


and what’s wrong. And the sooner I’m 
out of this, the better I shall be able to 
breathe.” 

Jackie cried out, much excited; “I 
say, Dads, is this a marriage? How 
ripping |” 

Mr. Judkins collected his hat and 
stick, still growling: “I’ve stood by yer 
with y’ socialist views and all, when 
good men have left ye. Now it’s come 
to this. What the world’s a-comin’ to, 
I dunno.” 

He ostentatiously kicked the heels of 
his boots on the mat and went out. 

Mrs. Cripps was weeping. “Mar- 
riage is marriage,” she sniffed, “and the 
whole lot’ll be against yer. Though 
every one knows as Mrs. Judkins, poor 
woman, finds it difficult enough to keep 
a girl honest in her place. Now, Jane, 
don’t stand there gaping. Come and 
get the tea. J don’t know what'll hap- 
pen.” 

And she went into the kitchen, al- 
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most pushing the servant girl in front) 
of her. . 

“Darling, no one wll ever under. 
stand,” said Ruth. 

“It’s the Mr. Judkinses of the world,” 
said Ingleton, “who must always be able 
to know what’s right and what’s wrong, 
That’s what morality is for.” 

“Oh, we shall have a little bad feel. 
ing to live down,” said Delmar. Then 
he kneeled by Ruth’s side. 

“Will you mind?” he asked. 

“With you?” she smiled. 

“TI think it’s a jolly fine marriage,” 
said Jackie stoutly. 

Ingleton was thinking deeply, trying 
to discover how it was possible for a 
sane man to have acted as Delmar had 
acted. “He has the faith of a boy in 
the kindness of other people, and in 
their honesty. A dear, foolish, impul- 
sive boy.” That was Ingleton’s con- 
clusion, but he had no answer for the 
question how Delmar had been able to 
remain a boy, and he began to wonder 
whether it was a good thing for a man 
to be so boyish or not. That too he 
could not decide. But his love for Del- 
mar deepened, especially when he looked 
at his sister and saw happiness and 
health shining from her face. “They've 
got me to look after them,” he thought. 


Delmar’s nature throve under the 
touch of the woman he loved. Life 
opened out under his gaze. The scowls 
and the sniggers he met in the parish 
were of less importance than nettle 
stings are to a boy who is picking wild 
roses for a girl. He seemed to have 
wakened from a long sleep. Or rather 
he had emerged from a bramble-thick 
dark wood into the sunlight. The 
chrysalis had changed into a butterfly. 
The poppy had flamed out of its pod. 
He no longer needed sanction or any 
support. His heart sang loud the truth 
of his purpose, and his own psalm was 
truer to him than any psalm of David. 

He laughed at the bishop’s letter in- 
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hibiting him from conducting divine 
service till further notice. “Why now,” 
he said to Ingleton, “I’ve really got 
something to preach about. As if any 
one could stop me.” 

He did not know that the affair had 
got into the county paper; still less that 
one or two London dailies thought it a 
column godsend for the dull month of 
August. On Saturday morning one or 
two very sympathetic men on bicycles 
called and talked with him about the 
rights of man and asked him whether 
it was his intention to obey the bishop’s 
inhibition. 

Ingleton could hardly make him be- 
lweve that he had been interviewed. 

“Do you think I shall be turned out 
of the church?” Delmar asked him. 

“I don’t see how they can keep 
you in,” 

“I’ve lived here so long. Those men 
on bicycles. They'll be there to-mor- 
row.” Delmar’s eyes shone. “Report- 
ers. That means I shall have a chance 
of declaring myself to all the world. 
What luck! We shall see. There's 
something in journalism after all.” 

“It’s a mouthpiece,” said Ingleton. 
“Rather soiled.” 

“It gives me a chance,” said Delmar. 

On Sunday morning he was in the 
church half an hour before his usual 
time. Groups of strangers were already 
waiting about. There was no one to 
render him any official aid. He opened 
all the windows and prepared for the 
morning service. There was no one to 
play the harmonium or take the offer- 
tory. -He waited in the vestry while the 
people assembled. No bells were 
rung. The silence, being unusual, 
made him wonder, while he waited, 
what he should do if any attempt were 
made to stop him holding the service. 
The thought only roused his excitement. 
He went into the church. Every seat 
was occupied. Ruth sat with Jackie 
and her brother, who rarely came to 
church. in her usual place. There was, 
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however, an unusual feeling of ex- 
pectancy among the people as Delmar 
began to read the morning service, and 
this played on him so forcibly that he 
said, “No bluster, mind” to himself. 
Very quietly the service proceeded, and 
Delmar was more keenly aware than he 
had ever been of the beauty. of the 
words he read. He read them, so it 
seemed, for the first time. He an- 
nounced that there would be no hymn 
as there was no one to play the har- 
monium, and gave out his text. 

It was the passage in the Gospel of 
St. Matthew which tells how Christ 
turned the water into wine at the mar- 
riage of Cana in Galilee. Christ’s action, 
he said, typified Christ’s conviction that 
the meaning of marriage was joy. Quite 
simply and without any rhetoric he pro- 
ceeded to give his statement of what he 
had done, and explained in greater de- 
tail exactly why, in his opinion, joy was 
the spirit of marriage. Those instincts, 
he said, were the greatest life-giving 
forces at a man’s disposal. Joy and 
vitality and kindness, all that was most 
precious in life, all that Christ died to 
bring home to the hearts of men—spoke 
through that instinct. It was time that 
customs, which dragged man down 
lower than the beasts, which induced the 
most abject of all sins, the sin of 
hypocrisy, should be changed ; and they 
could only be changed by the men who 
were in authority, having the courage 
publicly to disown them. The day of 
a sweeter, chaster morality was at hand. 
A morality was coming which should 
treat men as men and not as something 
baser than the animals. 

The congregation listened as no con- 
gregation had ever listened to him be- 
fore. After the service they lingered 
in groups outside the church. 

“There’s sense in that chap,” one said. 

“They'll out him, you see,” said an- 
other. 

“Coo-er! who pays any ’eed to clergy 
and sech now ?” said a third. 
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“Women and ” a fourth began. 
But he was interrupted by shouts of 
“Bravo” and “You’re a man,” which 
greeted Delmar’s appearance from the 
vestry. The parishioners caught the en- 
thusiasm of the strangers, and forget- 
ting the fear of their employers, joined 
in the greeting. A big man jumped on 
the wall of the churchyard and shouted, 
“Three cheers for the plucky parson, 
Now then. All together, boys.” And 
every one cheered. Delmar waited, 
blushing hotly again and again. The 
cheers ended. He said in a clear voice, 
“Thank you very much.” Some one 
started to sing: “For he’s a jolly good 
fellow,” but the tune was not well- 
enough known to be taken up by many 
and faded out. Random greetings, wish- 
ing him good luck and happiness, were 
him good luck and happiness, were 
shouted after Delmar as he went away. 

There was no service in the evening. 
Anxiety for what would happen, now 
that the final step was taken, caused 
Delmar and Ruth to realize their mu- 
tual strength in a way they could not 
have done if they had not stood out 
against the world. The confidence and 
nearness each felt in the other was a 
new experience of such beauty that, 
compared with it, nothing else mattered. 

“In the future we shall be together,” 
said Delmar; and the terror of the fu- 
ture was in that sentence faced and 
felled. f 

Ingleton wrote to a friend an account 
of the events. “The only thing that is 
quite clear to me,” he ended, “is that 
the air here is, as the French say, tidde 
de bonheur.” 


What did actually happen was a sur- 
prise. No letter of any kind came on 
Monday morning, but in the afternoon 
a motor car stopped at the garden gate 
and the chauffeur came up to the house 


to ask if Mr. Delmar was at home. On 
being told that he was at home, the 
chauffeur ran back to the car. Ingleton 
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went in to Delmar’s room and said the 
bishop had come. 

“Rot!” said Delmar. “What ever 
would induce him to do that?” 

They went back to Ingleton’s room, 
however, and looking out of the window 
saw a tall old man—a bishop at any rate 
—walking toward the door. Delmar 
ran to the stairs, and leaning over the 
banisters told Mrs. Cripps to show him 
into the study. He went into the study 
himself, shook up the cushions in the 
chairs, and was straightening a pile of 
books when the bishop came into the 
room, heralded by an inaudible murmur 
from Mrs. Cripps. 

Delmar stiffened as before an enemy. 
The bishop advanced with his hand out- 
stretched and a friendly smile. 

“How do you do, Mr. Delmar?” 

He took the chair that was offered 
him, and crossing his gaitered legs said, 
surveying the books, “A charming room, 
this. A charming room.” 

As he fumbled in his long coat pock- 
ets, he went on: 

“T have difficult things to say. You 
will allow me to smoke my pipe?” 

He produced a pipe and pouch. Del- 
mar began to feel less hostile. He 
handed the bishop a box of matches. 

“No,” said the bishop with extreme 
courtesy. “Thank you. Never a wax 
match.” And he took a little box of 
matches from his pocket—the kind you 
buy in village groceries by the dozen. 

Delmar relaxed and sat down almost 
at his ease in a chair. He noticed that 
the bishop held his pipe between his 
front teeth, and was supporting it with 
the back of his fingers—precariously. 

Suddenly the old man took his pipe 
out of his mouth and sat erect. His 
mouth was wide, his features clear-cut, 
his lips pressed together. He spoke 
with decision. 

“As a bishop, first to his erring son. 
You take me? Your position is un- 
tenable. Your position does not exist. 
You doubtless know that as well as I 
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do. You can’t belong to. .an organiza- 
tion and publicly defy its most sacred 
rule. The church holds that to live with 
a woman without marriage is_ sin. 
You've got to choose between the cloth 
and the woman. Of course there is 
no choice.” 

“Don’t you think there’s a difference 
between the spirit and the letter of the 
law?” asked Delmar feebly, taken aback 
by the old man’s sudden vehemence. 

“T don’t follow you.” 

“Well, do you think I’m an adulterous 
beast ?”” 

“My dear sir, you fling words about. 
Unpleasant words. If adultery has any 
meaning, you are an adulterer. As for 
the beast He eyed Delmar up 
and down, pouting his lips out judicially. 
“I read an account of your sermon. 
Your sincerity was not hidden even by 
the jocoseness of the reporter. You're 
a young man of—lI like you.” 

“Yet you turn me out.” 

“At a bound you leaped out—of the 
fold. I merely confirm you officially in 
being out. You sufely realized it?” 

“Yes. I suppose I did. But r 
Delmar stopped. The look on the old 
man’s face, however, made him want 
to say fully what he began to say 
through inadvertence. “This place has 
become so part of me. My life for 
eight years. The garden. The orchard. 
All this.” He waved his arm. “And 
all much dearer since her love. 
Which has turned us out.” He leaned 
back in his chair as he spoke, in a 
despondent dream, The old man’s voice 
startled him. 


so 


“Out and up to the strong free air 
of the mountains.” 


Delmar sat up and found glowing 
eyes dancing over him. The boom of 
a voice continued : 

“Sameness locks no scurfy pond 
Here for custom—crazy-fond.” 

Delmar blinked.. The old man was 

lighting his pipe again, and muttered: 
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“Where you're going, young man, where 
you’re going.” Then he sat in his old 
attitude, resting his pipe precariously 
on the back of his fingers, and said im 
his courteous voice, smiling benignly : 

“May I ask how you came—er—to 
take holy orders?” 

Delmar was a little bewildered. He 
spoke slowly and with considerable hesi« 
tation. 

“Oh! I don’t know. I—I wanted— 
to preach—and read—and think.” 

For a moment the old man’s gravity 
twinkled. 

“One thing does so lead to another,” 
he said. ‘“Doesn’t it?” 

“The villages round are—well, 
they’re not any worse. The boys are 
keen on cricket. But ig 

“Some of the farmers thought your 
ideas advanced, eh, and left?” 

“Yes.” 

There was silence, which Delmar 
broke by asking quickly: 

“D’you think I’ve been a failure?” 

“As much as any racer in a plow.” 

“I honestly thought it was the finest 
thing a man could be.” 

“Don’t you now?” 

“Yes. It ought to be. 

“Forget I’m a bishop.” 

“IT was going to say if the church 
were alive. But that’s not it. No man 
can remain alive and the same. You 
may laugh at me, but I’m like a new 
man since our love. I see everything 
from a wider It’s like a new 
world. Everything’s new. Every- 
thing’s got be rearranged. Re- 
valued.” 

“Yes. I know.” 

“And the queer thing is, I feel you 
know,” Delmar leaned forward to say, 
“or I shouldn’t have been able to speak 
of these things. Yet how can you know 
and——” 

“Go on.” 

“Well, be what you are,” 

“A bishop?” 


lfi——” 


to 
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“Yes.” 

“Supposing the lady had died before 
your sermon. Would you have gone?” 

“No. I suppose I shouldn’t.” 

“IT didn’t. It took me ten years to 
struggle back alone to the point I’d 
reached with her. Then I was made 
a bishop. I like power. I like motor 
cars. The dress is becoming. I’m a 
Hebrew scholar.” 

“Life is devilish queer,” said Delmar 
with intense solemnity. ‘‘What’s the 
church for now?” he asked. 

“You may live to know,” said the 
bishop. He emphasized the first and 
last words fiercely, and it gave a sharp 
two-edged meaning to the remark. He 
tapped out his pipe. “I didn’t come 
here to talk heresy with a delinquent. 
I came to—— What are you going 
to do?” 

“T’m not certain. 
probably.” 

“Done any ?” 

“Not professionally.” 

“What have you done?” 

“Poems and essays and things.” 

“The first few years will be a fight. 
I don’t want your start to have anything 
sordid—I—our—mine didn’t come off. 
Let me help yours. Your plunge. I’ve 
money.” 

Delmar laughed. “I should be aw- 
fully grateful if you know any editor 
and could induce him to give me a trial. 
Wii)\ vov core and have some tea? It’s 


Try and write, 
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in the hall. I’ve money enough to lage 
us for eighteen months.” 

“You don’t know what the struggle 
for life means,’’ said the bishop. 

“No, but I’m keen to learn. To find 
out my worth.” 

“Commercial worth.” Sut the old 
man sighed with envy at the young 
man’s power to brace himself for the 
fight. “Have tea up here,” he went 
on. “I like this room and that chair, 
No point in staying for the formal pro 
cess. The sooner you go, the better, 
Have your things stored, and go fora 
holiday in Italy.” 

Delmar rang the bell. 

“T must get to work, you know, at 
something.” 

He went to the door and called out 
for Ruth and Ingleton to come. They 
came, and were introduced. The bishop 
took Ruth’s hand and kissed it ina 
courtly way. No one but Ruth heard 
him say, “Courageous girl.” 

Beppie came in with the tea and each 
talked to him in turn till the tension 
lessened. Then Ingleton remarked ata 
venture : 

“Action’s the thing in life.” 

And the bishop said: “There’s only 
one thing more sacred than religion: 
and that is Life itself.” 

Which Ingleton said was a contradic 
tion in terms, and the Bishop laughed 
and declared it was nevertheless a deep 
truth which his young friend Delmar 
understood. 


ba, 


5s1r. who has never loved has never lived.—John Gay. 
@a. 


Love seldom haunts the breast where learning lies, 
And Venus sets ere Mercury can rise.—Alexander Pope. 
@Aa. 
THE one real misfortune is the absence of the well-beloved.—Alfred de Vigny. 


en. 


Ir you have profited by life, you have also been fed thereby; depart then 


satisfied. —M ontaigne. 
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T is a tale of love and lovers that 

they tell in the low-lit Causeway 

that slinks from West India Dock 
Road to the dark waste of waters he- 
yond, In Pennyfields, too, you may 
hear it; and I do not doubt that it is 
told in far-away Tai-Ping, in Singa- 
pore, in Tokyo, in Shanghai, and those 
other gay-lamped haunts of wonder 
whither the wandering people of Lime- 
house go and whence they return so 
casually. It is a tale for tears, and 
should you hear it in the lilied tongue 
of the yellow men, it would awaken in 
you all your pity. In our bald speech 
it must, unhappily, lose its essential 
fragrance, that quality that will lift an 
affair of squalor into the loftier spheres 
of passion and imagination, beauty and 
sorrow. It will sound unconvincing, a 
little—you know—the kind of thing 
that is best forgotten. Perhaps 

But listen, 

It is “Battling” Burrows, 
welterweight of Shadwell, 


lightning 
the box o’ 
tricks, the Tetrarch of the ring, who 


enters first. Battling Burrows, the 


pride of Ratcliff, Poplar and Limehouse, 
and the despair of his managers and 
backers. For he loved wine, woman 
and song; and the boxing world held 
that he couldn’t last long on that. 
There was any amount of money in 
him for his parasites if only the damned 
women could be cut out; but again and 
again would he disappear from his train- 
ing quarters on the eve of a big fight, 
to consort with Molly and Dolly, and 
to drink other things than barley water 
and lemon juice. Wherefore Chuck 
Lightfoot, his manager, forced him to 
fight on any and every occasion while 
he was good and a money-maker; for at 
any moment the collapse might come, 
and Chuck would be called upon by his 
creditors to strip off that “shirt” which 
at every contest he laid upon his man. 

Battling was of a type that is toa 
common in the eastern districts of Lon- 
don; a type that upsets all accepted 
classifications. He wouldn’t be classed. 
He was a curious mixture of athleticism 
and degeneracy. He could run like a 
deer, leap like a greyhound, fight like 
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a machine, and drink like a suction 
hose. He was a bully; he had the cour- 
age of the high hero. He was an open- 
air sport; he had the vices of a French 
decadent. 

It was one of his love adventures that 
properly begins this tale; for the girl 
had come to Battling one night with a 
recital of terrible happenings, of an 
angered parent, of a slammed door. In 
her arms was a bundle of white rags. 
Now Battling, like so many sensualists, 
was also a sentimentalist. He took that 
bundle of white rags; he paid the girl 
mioney to get into the country; and the 
bundle: of white rags had existed in 
and about his domicile in Pekin Street, 
Limehouse, for some eleven years. Her 
position was wondescript; to the casual 
observer it would seem that she was 
Battling’s relief punch-ball—an_ un- 


pleasant post for any human creature 
to occupy, especially if you are a little 
girl of twelve, and the place be the one- 
room household of the lightning welter- 


weight. When Battling was cross with 
his manager Well, it is indefens- 
ible to strike your manager or to throw 
chairs at him, if he is a good manager; 
but to use a dog whip on a small child 
is permissible and quite as satisfying; 
at least, he found it so. On these occa- 
sions, then, when very cross with his 
sparring partners, or over-flushed with 
victory and juice of the grape, he would 
flog Lucy. But he was reputed by the 
boys to be a good fellow. He only 
whipped the child when he was drunk; 
and he was only drunk for eight months 
of the year. 

For just over twelve years this 
bruised little body had crept about Pop- 
lar and Limehouse, Always the white 
face was scarred with red, or black- 
furrowed with tears; always in her 
steps and in her look was expectation 
of dread things. Night after night her 
sleep was broken by the cheerful Bat- 
tling’s brute voice and violent hands; 
and terrible were the lessons which Life 
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taught her in those tew years. Yet, for 
all the starved face and the transfixed 
air, there was a lurking beauty about 
her, a something that called you in the 
soft curve of her cheek that cried for 
kisses and was fed with blows, and in 
the splendid mournfulness that grew in 
eyes and lips. The brown hair chimed 
against the pale face, like the rounding 
of a verse. The blue cotton frock‘and 
the broken shoes could not break the 
loveliness of her slender figure or the 
shy grace of her movements as she flit- 
ted about the squalid alleys of the docks; 
though in all that region of wasted life 
and toil and decay, there was not one 
that noticed her, until 

Now there lived in Chinatown, in 
one lousy room over Mr. Tai Fu’s store 
in Pennyfields a wandering yellow man, 
named Cheng Huan. Cheng Huan was 
a poet. He did not realize it, He had 
never been able to understand why he 
was tnpopular; and he died without 
knowing. But a poet he was, tinged 
with the materialism of his race, and 
in his poor, listening heart strange 
echoes would awake, of which he him- 
self, was barely conscious. He regarded 
things differently from other sailors; 
he felt things more passionately, and 
things which they felt not at all; so he 
lived alone instead of at one of the 
lodging houses. Every evening he 
would sit at his window and watch the 
street, Then, a little later, he would 
take a jolt of opium at the place at the 
corner of Formosa Street. 

He had come to London by devious 
ways, He had loafed on the Bund at 
Shanghai. The fateful intervention of 
a crimp had landed him on a boat. He 
got to Cardiff, and sojourned in its 
Chinatown; thence to Liverpool, to 
Glasgow ; thence, by a ticket from the 
Asiatics’ Aid Society, to Limehouse, 
where he remained for two reasons— 
because it cost him nothing to live there, 
and because he was too lazy to find 4 
bgat to take him back to Shanghai. 
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The Chink and the Child 


So he would lounge and smoke cheap 
cigarettes, and sit at his window, from 
which point he had many times ob- 
served the lyrical Lucy, He noticed her 
casually. Another day, he observed 
her, not casually. Later, he looked long 
at her; later still, he began to watch 
for her and for that strangely provoca- 
tive something about the toss of the 
head and the hang of the little blue skirt 
as it coyly kissed her knee. ; 

Then that beauty which all Lime- 
house had missed smote Cheng. 
Straight to his heart it went, and cried 
itself into his very blood. Thereafter 
the spirit of poetry broke her blossoms 
all about his odorous chamber. Nothing 
was the same. Pennyfields became a 
happy-lanterned street, and the monot- 
onous fiddle in the house opposite was 
the music of his fathers, Bits of old 
song floated through his mind: little 
sweet verses of Le Tai-pih, murmuring 
of plum blossom, rice field and stream. 
Day by day he would moon at his win- 
dow, or shuffle about the streets, light- 
ing to a flame when Lucy would pass 
and gravely return his quiet regard; 
and night after night, too, he would 
dream of a pale, lily-lovely child. 

And now the Fates moved swiftly 
various pieces on their sinister board, 
and all that followed happened with a 
speed and precision that showed direc- 
tion from higher ways, 

It was Wednesday night in Lime- 
house, and for once clear of mist. Out 
of the colored darkness of the Cause- 
way stole the muffled wail of reed in- 
struments, and, though every window 
was closely shuttered, between the joints 
shot jets of light and stealthy voices, 
and you could hear the whisper of slip- 
pered feet, and the stuttering steps of 
the satyr and the sadist. It was to the 
café in the middle of the Causeway, 
lit by the pallid blue light that is the 
symbol of China throughout the world, 
that Cheng Huan came, to take a dish 
of noodle and some tea. Thence he 


moved to another house whose stairs 
ran straight to the street, and above 
whose doorway a lamp glowed like an 
evil eye. At this establishment he 
mostly took his pipe of “chandu” and 
a brief chat with the keeper of the 
house, for, although not popular, and 
very silent, he liked sometimes to be in 
the presence of his compatriots. Like 
a figure of a shadowgraph he slid 
through the door and up the stairs. 

The chamber he entered was a bit of 
the Orient squatting at the portals of 
the West. It was a well-kept place 
where one might play a game of fan- 
tan, or take a shot or so of k-un, or 
purchase other varieties of Oriental de- 
light. It was sunk in a purple dusk, 
though here and there a lantern stung 
the glooms. Low couches lay around 
the walls, and strange men decorated 
them: Chinese, Japs, Malays, Lascars, 
with one or two white girls; and 
sleek, noiseless attendants swam from 
couch to couch. Away in the far 
corner sprawled a lank figure in brown 
shirting, its nerveless fingers curled 
about the stem of a spent pipe. On 
one of the lounges a scorbutic nigger 
sat with a Jewess from Shadwell. 
Squatting on a table in the center, be- 
neath one of the lanterns, was a musi- 
cian with a reed, blinking upon the com- 
pany like a sly cat, and making his mel- 
ody of six repeated notes. 

The atmosphere churned. The dirt 
of years, tobacco of many growings, 
opium, betel nut, and moist flesh allied 
themselves in one grand assault against 
the nostrils, 

As Cheng brooded on his insect-rid- 
den cushion, of a sudden the lantern 
above the musician was caught by the 
ribbon of his reed. It danced and flung 
a hazy radiance on a divan in the shad- 
ow. He saw—started—half rose. His 
heart galloped, and the blood pounded in 
his quiet veins, Then he dropped again, 
crouched, and stared. 

O lily flowers and plum blossoms! O 
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silver streams and dim-starred skies! 
O wine and roses, song and laughter! 
For there, kneeling on a mass of rugs, 
mazed and big-eyed, but understanding, 
was Lucy—his Lucy—his little maid. 
Through the dusk she must have felt 
his intent gaze upon her; for he 
crouched there, fascinated, staring into 
the now obscured corner where she 
knelt. 

But the sickness which momentarily 
gripped him on finding in this place his 
snowy-breasted pearl passed and gave 
place to great joy. She was here; he 
would talk with her. Little English he 
had, but simple words, those with few 
gutturals, he had managed to pick up; 
so he rose, the masterful lover, and, 
with feline movements, crossed the 
nightmare chamber to claim his own, 

If you wonder how Lucy came to be 
in this bagnio, the explanation is simple. 
Battling was in training. He had 
flogged her that day before starting 
work; he had then had a few brandies 
—not many; some eighteen or nineteen 
—and had locked the door of his room 
and taken the key. Lucy was, there- 
fore, homeless, and a girl somewhat 
older than Lucy, so old and so wise, 
as girls are in that region, saw in her 
a possible source of revenue, So there 
they were, and to them appeared Cheng. 

From what horrors he saved her that 
night cannot be told, for her ways were 
too audaciously childish to hold her long 
from harm in such a place. What he 
brought to her was love and death. 

For he sat by her. He looRed at her 
—reverently yet passionately. He 
touched her—wistfully yet eagerly. He 
locked a finger in her wondrous hair. 
She did not start away; she did not 
tremble. She knew well what she had 
to be afraid of in that place; but she 
was not afraid of Cheng. She pierced 
the mephitic gloom and scanned his 
face. No, she was not afraid. His 
yellow hands, his yellow face, his 
smooth black hair—well, he was the 
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first thing that had ever spoken oll 
words to her; the first thing that had 
ever laid a hand upon her that wag 
not brutal; the first thing that had de 
ferred in manner toward her as though 
she, too, had a right to live, She knew 
his words were sweet, though she did 
not understand them. Nor can they be 
set down. Half that he spoke was ig 
village Chinese; the rest in a mangling 
of English which no distorted spelling 
could possibly reproduce, 

But he drew her back against the 
cushions and asked her name, and she 
told him; and he inquired her age, and” 
she told him; and he had then two 
beautiful words which came easily to 
his tongue. He repeated them again 
and again: 

“Lucia—li’l Lucia. Twelve—twelve.” 
Musical phrases they were, dropping 
from his lips, and to the child who heard 
her name pronounced so lovingly, they 
were the lost heights of melody. She 
clung to him, and he to her. She held 
his strong arm in both of hers as they 
crouched on the divan, and nestled her 
cheek against his coat. 

Well—he took her 
wretched room, 

“Li’l Lucia, come-a-home. Lucia.” 

His heart was on fire. As they 
slipped out of the noisomeness into the 
night air and crossed the West India 
Dock Road into Pennyfields, they passed 
unnoticed. It was late, for one thing, 
and for another—well, nobody cared 
particularly. His blood rang with soft 
music and the solemnity of drums, for 
surely he had found now what for many 
years he had sought—his world’s one 
flower, Wanderer he was, from Tuan- 
tsen to Shanghai, Shanghai to Glasgow 
—Cardiff—Liverpool—London. He 
had dreamed often of the women of 
his native land; perchance one of them 
should be his flower. Women, indeed, 
there had been. Swat. «—he had reco 
lections of certain rose-winged hours if 
coast cities. At many places to which 
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chance had led him a little bird had 
perched itself upon his heart, but so 
lightly and for so brief a while as 
hardly to be felt. But now—now he 
had found her in this alabaster Cockney 
child, So that he was glad and had 
great joy of himself and the blue and 
silver night, and the harsh flares of the 
Poplar Hippodrome, 

You will observe that he had claimed 
her, but had not asked himself whether 
she were of an age for love. The white 
perfection of the child had captivated 
every sense. It may be that he forgot 
that he was in London and not in Tuan- 
tsen. It may be that he did not care. 
Of that nothing can be told. All that is 
known is that his love was a pure and 
holy thing, Of that we may be sure, 
for his worst enemies have said it. 

Slowly, softly they mounted the stairs 
to his room, and with almost an obeis- 
ance he entered and drew her in, A 
bank of cloud raced to the east and a 
full moon thrust a sharp sword of light 
upon them. Silence lay over all Penny- 
fields. With a birdlike movement, she 
looked up at him—her face alight, her 
tiny hands upon his coat—clinging, 
wondering, trusting. He took her hand 
and kissed it; repeated the kiss upon 
her cheek and lip and little bosom, twin- 
ing his fingers in her hair, Docilely, 
and echoing the smile of his lemon lips 
in a way that thrilled him- almost to 
laughter, she returned his kisses impet- 
uously, gladly. 

He clasped the nestling to him. 
Bruised, tearful, with the love of life 
almost thrashed out of her, she had flut- 
tered to him out of the evil night. 

“O lil Lucia! White Blossom! 
hands upon her, and smoothed her and 
crooned over her many gracious things 
in his flowered speech, So they stood in 
the moonlight, while she told him the 
story of her father, of her beatings, and 
starvings, and unhappiness, 

“O li'l Lucia! White Blossom! 
Twelve. Twelve years old!” 
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As he spoke, the clock above the Mil- 
wall Docks shot twelve crashing notes 
across the night. When the last echo 
died, he moved to a cupboard, and from 
it he drew strange things—formless 
masses of blue and gold, magical things 
of silk, and a vessel that was surely 
Aladdin’s lamp, and a box of spices. 
He took these robes, and, with tender, 
reverent fingers, removed from his 
White Blossom the besmirched rags that 
covered her, and robed her again, and 
led her then to the heap of stuff that 
was his bed, and bestowed her safely. 

For himself, he squatted on the floor 
before her, holding one grubby little 
hand. There he crouched all night, 
under the lyric moon, sleepless, watch- 
ful; and sweet content was his. He had 
fallen into an uncomfortable posture, 
and his muscles ached intolerably. But 
she slept, and he dared not move nor 
release her hand lest he should awaken 
her. Weary and trustful, she slept, 
knowing that the yellow man was kind 
and that she might sleep with no fear 
of a steel hand smashing the delicate 
structure of her dreams. 

In the morning, when she awoke, 
still wearing her blue and yellow silk, 
she gave a cry of amazement. Cheng 
had been about. Many times had he 
glided up and down the two flights of 
stairs, and now at last his room was 
prepared for his princess, It was swept 
and garnished, and was an apartment 
worthy a maid who is loved by a poet- 
prince, There was a bead curtain. 
There were muslins of pink and white. 
There were four bowls of flowers, 
clean, clear flowers to gladden the 
White Blossom and set off her sharp 
beauty. And there was a bowl of water, 
and a sweet lotion for the bruise on 
her cheek. 

When she had risen, her prince min- 
istered to her with rice and egg and tea. 
Cleansed and robed and calm, she sat 
before him, perched on the edge of 
many cushions as on a throne, with all 
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the grace of the child princess in the 
story. She was a poem. The beauty 
hidden by neglect and fatigue shone 
out now more clearly and vividly, and 
from the head sunning over with curls 
to the small white feet, now bathed and 
sandalled, she seemed the living inter- 
pretation of a Chinese lyric. And she 
was his; her sweet self and her prattle, 
and her birdlike ways were all his own. 

Oh, beautifully they loved. For two 
days he held her. Soft caresses from 
his yellow hands and long, devout kisses 
were all their demonstration. Each 
night he would tend her, as might 
mother to child; and each night he 
watched and sometimes slumbered at 
the foot of her couch. 

But now there were those that ran 
to Battling at his training quarters 
across the river, with the news that 
his child had gone with a chink—a yel- 
low man. And Battling was angry. 
He discovered parental rights. He dis- 
covered indignation, A yellow man 
after his kid! He’d learn him. Bat- 
tling did not like men who were not 
born in the same great country as him- 
self. Particularly he disliked yellow 
men. His birth and education in Shad- 
well had taught him that of all creep- 
ing things that creep upon the earth 
the most insidious is the Oriental in the 
West. And a yellow man and a child. 
It was, as you might say, so—kind of 
—well, wasn’t it? He bellowed that it 
was “unnacheral.” The yeller man 
would go through it. Yeller! It was 
his supreme condemnation, his final epi- 
thet for all conduct of which he disap- 
proved. 

There was no doubt that he was ex- 
tremely annoyed. He went to the Blue 
Lantern, in what was once called Rat- 
cliff Highway, and thumped the bar, 
and made all his world agree with him. 
And when they agreed with him he 
got angrier still. So that when, a few 
hours later, he climbed through the 
ropes at the Netherlands to meet Bud 
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Tuffit for ten rounds, it was Bud’s fight - 
all the time, and to that bright boy's 
astonishment he was the victor on points 
at the end of the ten. Battling slouched 
out of the ring, still more determined 
to let the chink have it where the chick- 
en had the axe. He left the house 
with two pals and a black man, and a 
number of really inspired curses from 
his manager. 

On the evening of the third day, then, 
Cheng slipped sleepily down stairs to 
procure more flowers and more rice. 
The genial Ho Ling, who keeps the 
Canton store, held him in talk some 
little while, and he was gone from his 
room perhaps halt an hour. Then he 
glided back, and climbed with happy 
feet the forty stairs to his temple of 
wonder, 

With a push of a finger he opened 
the door, and the blood froze on his 
cheek, the flowers fell from him. The 
temple was empty and desolate; White 
Blossom was gone. The muslin hang- 
ings were torn down and trampled un- 
derfoot. The flowers had been flung 
from their bowls about the floor, and 
the bowls lay in fifty fragments. The . 
joss was smashed. The cupboard had 
been opened, Rice was scattered here 
and there, The little straight bed had 
been jumped upon by brute feet. Ev- 
erything that could be smashed or vio- 
lated had been so treated, and—horror 
of all—the blue-and-yellow silk robe 
had been rent in pieces, tied in gro- 
tesque knots, and slung derisively about 
the table legs. 

I pray devoutly that you may never 
suffer what Cheng Huan suffered in 
that moment. The pangs of death, with 
no dying; the sickness of the soul which 
longs to escape and cannot; the impris- 
oned animal within the breast which 
struggles madly for a voice and finds 
none; all the agonies of the ages; the 
agonies of every abandoned lover an¢ 
lost woman, past and to come—all these 
things were his in that moment. 
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Then he found voice and gave a great 
cry, and men from below came up to 
him; and they told him how the man 
who boxed had been there with a black 
man; how he had torn the robes from 
the child, and dragged her down the 
stairs by her hair; and how he had 
shouted aloud for Cheng and had vowed 
to return and deal separately with him. 

Now a terrible dignity came to 
Cheng, and the soul of his great fathers 
swept over him. He closed the door 
against them, and fell prostrate over 
what had been the resting-place \of 
White Blossom. Those without heard 
strange sounds as of an animal in its 
last pains; and it was even so. Cheng 
was dying. The sacrament of his high 
and holy passion had been profaned; 
the last sanctuary of the Oriental—his 
soul dignity—had ben assaulted. The 
love robes had been torn to ribbons; the 
veil of his temple cut down. Life was 


no longer possible; and life without his 
lady, his White Blossom, was no longer 


desirable. 

Prostrate he lay for the space of some 
five minutes, Then, in his face all the 
pride of accepted destiny, he arose. He 
drew together the little bed. With rev- 
erent hands he took the pieces of blue 
and yellow silk, kissing them and fon- 
dling them and placing them about the 
pillow. Silently he gathered up the 
flowers, and the broken earthenware 
and burned some prayer papers and 
prepared himself for death. 

Now, it is the custom among those 
of the sect of Cheng that the dying 
shall present love gifts to their enemies ; 
and when he had set all in order, he 
gathered his brown canvas coat about 
him, stole from the house, and set out 
to find Battling Burrows, bearing under 
the coat his love gift to Battling, White 
Blossom he had no hope of finding. He 
had heard of Burrows many times; and 
he judged that, now that she was taken 
from him, never again would he hold 
those hands or touch that laughing hair. 
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Nor, if he did, could it change things 
from what they were. Nothing that 
was not a dog could live in the face 
of this sacrilege. 

As he came before the house in Pekin 
Street, where Battling lived, he mur- 
mured gracious prayers. Fortunately, 
it was a night of thick river mist, and 
through the enveloping velvet none 
could observe or challenge him. The 
main door was open, as are all doors 
in this district. He writhed across the 
step, and through to the back room, 
where again the door yielded to a 
touch. 

Darkness. Darkness and silence, and 
a sense of frightful things. He peered 
through it, Then he fumbled under his 
jacket—found a match—struck it. An 
inch of candle stood on the mantelshelf. 
He lit it. He looked around. No sign 
of Burrows, but Almost before he 
looked he knew what awaited him. 
But the sense of finality had kindly 
stunned him; he could suffer nothing 
more, 

On the table lay a dog whip. In the 
corner a belt had been flung. Half 
across the greasy couch lay White Blos- 
som. A few rags of clothing were 
about her pale, slim body ; her hair hung 
limp as her limbs; her eyes were closed, 
As Cheng drew nearer and saw the sav- 
age red rails that ran across and across 
the beloved body, he could not scream 
—he could not think. He dropped be- 
side the couch. He laid gentle hands 
upon her, and called soft names. She 
was warm to the touch. The pulse was 
still, 

Softly, oh, so softly, he bent over the 
little frame that had enclosed his friend- 
spirit, and his light kisses fell all about 
her. Then, with the undirected move- 
ments of a sleepwalker, he bestowed 
the rags decently about her, clasped her 
in strong arms, and crept silently into 
the night. 

From Pekin Street to Pennyfields it 
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is but a turn or two, and again he muring, in tearful tones: “Battling— 
passed unobserved as he bore his tired you dammanblasted Battling—where are 
bird back to her nest. He laid her upon yeh?” 
the bed, and covered the lily limbs with His opponent was in his corner sure 
the blue and yellow silks and strewed enough, but there was no fight. For 
upon her a few of the trampled flowers, Battling lurched from the Blue Lantern 
Then, with more kisses and prayers, he to Pekin Street. He lurched into his 
crouched beside her. happy home, and he cursed Lucy, and 
So, in the ghastly Limehouse morn- called for her. And finding no matches, 
ing, they were found—the dead child, he lurched to where he knew the couch 
and the chink, kneeling beside her, with should be, and flopped heavily down, 
a sharp knife in a vicelike hand, its Now it is a peculiarity to the reptile 
blade far between his ribs. tribe that its members are impatient of 
Meantime, having vented his wrath being flopped on without warning. So, 
on his prodigal daughter, Battling, still when Battling flopped, eighteen inches 
cross, had returned to the Blue Lantern, of writhing gristle upreared itself on 
and there he stayed with a brandy the couch, and got home on him as Bud 
tumbler in his fist, forgetful of an ap- Tuffit had done the night before—one 
pointment at Premierland, whereby he to the ear, one to the throat, and an- 
should have been in the ring at ten other to the forearm. 
o’clock sharp. For the space of an hour Battling went down and out. 
“Chuck” Lightfoot was going to blas- And he, too, was found in the mora- 
phemously to and fro in Poplar, seeking ing, with Cheng Huan’s love gift coiled 
Battling and not finding him, and mur- about his neck. 
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Love is swift of foot; 
Love’s a man of war, 
And can shoot 
And can hit from far.—George Herbert. 


Pp 


AFFLICTION comes from affection.—Edwin Arnold. 


P 


Sure men were born to lie and women to believe them.—John Gay. 


Pp 


Women, to women silence is the best ornament.—Sophocles. 


Pp 


In revenge and in love woman is more barbarous than man.—Friedrich 
Nietzsche. 
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Fyank Harris 


Jl Fito Madness 


VEN specialists in mental aberra- 
tion had rarely met a case like 
that of Rambeau. 

Henri Rambeau was a very strong 
fellow, nearing forty years of age. He 
loved to laugh and eat and drink, was 
possessed of a considerable fortune, and 
appeared to be gifted with an extraor- 
dinarily healthy and strong body and 
mind. He never used his mind much 
and certainly exhausted neither it nor 
his body. 

Each morning he spent an hour and 
a half on horseback riding in the Bois; 
he devoted the afternoon now to visits, 
now to golf; in the evening he either 
went out with his wife to some social 
party or to the theater. Latterly he had 
become accustomed, when his wife did 
not want him, to spend an evening 
watching the gambling at the club while 
smoking a cigar. He disliked all ex- 
cessive emotions, and the few affairs of 
the heart that he was supposed to have 
had were not very absorbing. In fine, 


he led a most useless but healthy and 
pleasurable existence. 

He never read or studied anything 
exciting; he had no ambition except to 
appear just what he was—a gentleman 
rather well off, well fed, well bred, well 
dressed, up to date in every respect. 

Curiously enough he went in for ath- 
letics more than an ordinary French- 
man. He was a little stronger than the 
average and looked like an American; 
always shaved completely, and had a 
well-balanced face lit up by ordinary 
blue eyes. He always tubbed in the 
morning and went in for half an hour’s 
Swedish gymnastics. He had been an 
idle, playful little boy; a young man of 
all the virtues; a husband of perfect 
respectability—the last person in the 
world to go wrong in any way! 

Madame Rambeau could never get 
over the surprise she felt one morning 
when she came into her husband’s room 
and found him in his pajamas, kneeling 
on the bed, holding in one hand a small 
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English flag and in the other one of 
those little playthings in the shape of a 
wheel which make a creaking noise. As 
soon as he saw his wife he cried out: 
“Go away! Go away!” and hid himself 
under the clothes. 

“What is the matter with you?” cried 
Madame Rambeau. “It is midday and 
you are not up yet, Henri—that is why 
I came in.” He looked at his wife in 
absolute fear, and to her amazement 
replied: “What does this lady want of 
me?” 

“Do, do be sensible,” said the wife. 
“It is me—me—Germaine!” But after 
trying in vain for a quarter of an hour 
to make him realize his position, his 
wife had to say that Henri Rambeau 
had been struck by a fit of madness. 

Curiously enough, he talked sensibly 
in a wrong-headed way. 

“I am not well!” he said. “My head’s 
clear and I would willingly drink my 
coffee, but I cannot remember where I 
am or who I am, or who this lady is 


who speaks to me so familiarly. It’s 


quite funny. I’m thirty-eight years of 
age, yet everything appears to me to be 
new; this apartment, this furniture, 
this pretty woman who pretends to be 
my wife and the servant who tells me 
he has served me since I was a child. 

“Tt seems to me as if I have had a 
sleep for years or had died and come 
to life again: a strange life! Please 
do not cry, madame; I am willing to 
admit that I married you. You are 
really charming, neither too fat nor too 
thin and very dark, and I have always 
liked dark women. You call yourself 
Germaine—I like the name too, but I 
cannot call you ‘Germaine’ like that, 
straight off; I ought to say ‘madame’ 
or ‘mademoiselle,” Do i frighten you? 
Iam sorry! You tell me that my name 
is ‘Henri Rambeau,’ no title, no distinc- 
tion. I do not mind this place here: it 
seems comfortable and I am perfectly 
at my ease. 

“That old servant came in; he says 


he saw me born; smiles because he 
thinks I am drunk. I am not drunk, 
Perhaps I have had a little accident of 
memory. You will please go into the 
next room to let me get up;.I cannot 
dress before you!” 

After he had dressed and had come 
into the sitting room he consented to 
see the doctor. The doctor took num- 
berless notes and recommended Ma- 
dame Rambeau to keep him as quiet as 
possible and humor him in everything, 

At one o'clock they had déjewner to- 
gether; he became very affectionate to 
his wife in the course of the déjeuner. 
He said to her: “You please me in- 
finitely, you know, my dear lady. I dis- 
cover all sorts of beauty in you I had 
not dreamed of. Your voice awakens 
all kinds of feelings in me, I believe 
we are going to be very happy. Will 
you allow me to kiss your hand?” 

In fine, he made love to his wife as 
he had done fourteen years before, and 
he was so charming, told her so many 
flattering things, that she began to blush 
as she had blushed in the days of their 
first meetings. 

“I am so afraid,” he said, “of annoy- 
ing you with my affection.” 

“Do not be afraid,” replied Germaine, 
speaking with an eagerness she could 
hardly explain, “I, too, have a feeling 
as if you were partly unknown to me, 
but I do hope you will go on liking me. 
What are we to do this evening; because 
you know the Delaroches have invited 
us to dinner?” 

“The Delaroches,” he repeated. 

“Your cousins, you know,” said his 
wife, 

“Oh, do not let’s go. Let's stay here, 
and when the twilight comes I will read 
you sOme verses. I never noticed be- 
fore what a pretty foot you have. 
Please let us be together and keep the 
foolish world out; you know how I love 
you!” 

It was evident that he only thought 
of his wife and had fallen as intensely 
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in love with her as he had done four- 
teen years before. His desire, his ad- 
miration, his flatteries troubled her, 
moved her and finally won her as they 
had won her before. 

He followed her with all sorts of 
little attentions, with a passion that 
seemed to know no respite and yet was 
always respectful. The poor woman did 
not know what to make of it, but the 
doctor had told her to humor him in 
every way, and really she found it easy 
to humor him! Without sharing his 
madness she became the young wife she 
had been fourteen years before. Hen- 
ri’s devotion was so complete that it 
really won her heart as she had never 
been won. 

After the first twenty-four hours he 
would not let her out of his sight; she 
had to insist in the morning and lock 
herself in her own room in order to get 
up and dress in peace, At midday she 
knocked again at her husband’s door. 
As soon as he saw her he cried: “Oh, 
here is the delightful lady! Who I am 
I do not know; I am not even curious, 
except that I am perfectly well and very 
happy, and will take my coffee if that 
old fool of a servant will bring it to 
ime; then, mademoiselle, I am going to 
make love to you as soon as I get up; 
I will not allow you to leave me again.” 

After a week Madame Rambeau de- 
clared that she was the happiest woman 
in France; she had no idea, she said, 
that a man could be so charming and 
so wonderful, And when the doctor 
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returned, bringing other doctors with 
him, and had a long consultation, she 
was frightened almost to death. They 
proposed that Rambeau should be sent 
to an asylum, but she would not hear 
of it. To lose her husband and lover 
together was too much. No! No! 
She was determined to take care of 
him herself, and not trust him to any 
other hands. 

The family doctor shrugged his 
shoulders; he could not explain such 
conjugal devotion, but he could see that 
Germaine was absolutely content and 
happy ; it shone from her face and man- 
ner—she was delighted. 

As for Henri, he seemed to begin his 
life again every twenty-four hours, He 
had no curiosity, he did not seem to 
want to go out, he absolutely refused to 
meet any one who called on him; he 
wanted nothing but Germaine, and from 
morning to night and from night to 
morning they lived for each other. 

This happiness continued nearly five 
weeks and then one morning Madame 
Rambeau, who had dressed herself with 
great care, came and knocked lightly at 
the door of her husband’s room and 
went in as usual; but now he looked at 
her coolly, carelessly: “Oh! it’s you!” 
he said. “What have you come to dis- 
turb me about?” 

Germaine could not help it, the shock 
was too dreadful; she burst into sobs, 
crying: “My God! My God! It’s 
terrible to think you're cured—so 
soon !” 


es 


MarriAGE is an evil invoked by men.—Menander. 


Sue talks so much that even the best things she says weary the attention. 


—Fanny Burney. 


SHE openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of 


kindness.—Proverbe. 





STRICTLY DUSINESS 


SUPPOSE you know all about the 


stage and stage people. You've 

been touched with and by actors, 
and you read the newspaper criticisms 
and the jokes in the weeklies about the 
Rialto and the chorus girls and the long- 
haired tragedians. And I suppose that 
a condensed list of your ideas about 
the mysterious stageland would boil 
down to something like this: 

Leading ladies have five husbands, 
paste diamonds, and figures no better 
than your own—madam—if they 
weren't padded. Chorus girls are in- 
separable from peroxide, Panhards, and 
Pittsburgh. All shows walk back to New 
York on tan oxford and railroad ties. 
Irreproachable actresses reserve the 
comic-landlady part for their mothers on 
Broadway and their stepaunts on the 
road. Kyrle Bellew’s real name is Boyle 
O’Kelley. The ravings of John Mc- 
Cullough in the phonograph were 
stolen from the first sale of the Ellen 
Terry memoirs. Joe Weber is funnier 
than FE. H. Sothern. 


All theatrical people on leaving the 
theater at night drink champagne and 
eat lobsters until noon the next day. 
After all, the moving pictures have got 
the whole bunch pounded to a pulp. 

Now, few of us know the real life 
of the stage people. If we did, the 
profession might be more overcrowded 
than it is. We look askance at the play- 
ers with an eye full of patronizing su- 
periority—and we go home and practice 
all sorts of elocution and gestures in 
front of our looking-glasses. 

Latterly there has been much talk of 
the actor people in a new light. It 
seems to have been divulged that in- 
stead of being motoring bacchanalians 
and diamond-hungry Loreleis they are 
businesslike folk, students and ascetics 
with childer and homes and libraries, 
owning real estate, and conducting their 
private affairs in as orderly and unsen- 
sational a manner as any of us good 
citizens who are bound to the chariot 
wheels of the gas, rent, coal, ice and 
wardmen. 
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Whether the old or new report of the 
sock-and-buskiners be the true one is 
a surmise that has no place here. I 
offer you merely this little story of two 
strollers; and for proof of its truth I 
can show you only the dark patch above 
the cast-iron handle of the stage-en- 
trance door of Keetor’s old vaudeville 
theater made there by the petulant push 
of gloved hands too impatient to finger 
the clumsy thumb latch—and where I 
last saw Cherry whisking through like 
a swallow into her nest, on time to the 
minute, as usual, to dress for her act. 

The vaudeville team of Hart & 
Cherry was an inspiration. Bob Hart 
had been roaming through the Eastern 
and Western circuits for four ‘years 
with a mixed-up act comprising a 
monologue, three lightning changes 
with songs, a couple of imitations of 
celebrated imitators, and a buck-and- 
wing dance that had drawn a glance of 
approval from the bass-viol player in 
more than one house—than which no 
performer ever received more satisfac- 
tory evidence of good work. 

The greatest treat an actor can have 
is to witness the pitiful performance 
with which all other actors desecrate 
the stage. In order to give himself this 
pleasure he will often forsake the sun- 
niest Broadway corner between Thirty- 
fourth and Forty-fourth to attend a 
matinée offering by his less-gifted 
brothers. Once during the lifetime of 
a minstrel joke one comes to scoff and 
remains to go through with that most 
difficult exercise of Thespian muscles— 
the audible contact of the palm of one 
hand against the palm of the other. 

One afternoon Bob Hart presented 
his solvent, serious, well-known vaude- 
villian face at the box-office window of 
a rival attraction and got his d. h. cou- 
pon for an orchestra seat. 

A, B, C, and D glowed successively 
on the announcement spaces and passed 
into oblivion, each plunging Mr. Hart 
deeper into gloom. Others of ~ andi- 
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ence shrieked, squirmed, whistled, and 
applauded; but Bob Hart, “All the 
Mustard and a Whole Show in Him- 
self,” sat with his face as long and his 
hands as far apart as a boy holding a 
hank of yarn for his grandmother to 
wind into a ball. 

3ut when H came on, “The Mus- 
tard” suddenly sat up straight. H was 
the happy alphabetical prognosticator of 
Winona Cherry, in Character Songs 
and Impersonations. 

There were scarcely more than two 
bites to Cherry; but she delivered the 
merchandise tied with a pink cord and 
charged to the old man’s account. She 
first showed you a deliciously dewy 
and ginghamy country girl with a bas- 
ket of property daisies who informed 
you ingenuously that there were other 
things to be learned at the old log 
schoolhouse besides cipherin’ and nouns, 
especially “When the Teach-er Kept 
Me In.” Vanishing, with a quick flirt 
of gingham apron strings, she reap- 
peared in considerably less than a 
“trice” as a fluffy “‘Parisienne”—so near 
does art bring the old red mill to the 
Moulin Rouge. And then 

But you know the rest. And so did 
Bob Hart; but he saw something else. 
He thought he saw that Cherry was the 
only professional on the short-order 
stage that he had seen who seemed ex- 
actly to fit the part of Helen Grimes in 
the sketch he had written and kept 
tucked away in the tray of his trunk. 
Of course Bob Hart, as well as every 
other normal actor, grocer, newspaper 
man, professor, curb broker, and 
farmer, has a play tucked away some- 
where. They tuck ‘em in trays of 
trunks, trunks of trees, desks, haymows, 
pigeonholes, inside pockets, safe-de- 
posit vaults, bandboxes, and coal cellars, 
waiting for Mr. Frohman to call. They 
belong among the fifty-seven different 
kinds. 

But Bob Hart’s sketch was not des- 
tined to end in a pickle jar. He called 
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it “Mice Will Play.” He had kept it 
quiet and hidden away ever since he 
wrote it, waiting to find a partner who 
fitted his conception of Helen Grimes. 
And here was Helen herself, with all 
the innocent abandon, the youth, the 
sprightliness, and the flawless stage art 
that his critical taste demanded. 

After the act was over Hart found 
the manager in the box office, and got 
Cherry’s address. At five the next 
afternoon he called at the musty old 
house in the West Forties and sent up 
his professional card. 

By daylight, in a secular shirtwaist 
and plain voile skirt, with her hair 
curbed and her Sister of Charity eyes, 
Winona Cherry might have been play- 
ing the part of Prudence Wise, the 
deacon’s daughter, in the great—un- 
written—New England drama not yet 
entitled anything. 

“J know your act, Mr. Hart,” she 
said after she had looked over his card 
carefully. “What did you wish to see 
me about?” 

“IT saw you work last night,” said 
Hart. “I’ve written a sketch that I’ve 
been saving up. It’s for two; and I 
think you can do the other part. I 
thought I’d see you about it.” 

“Come in the parlor,” said Miss 
Cherry. “I’ve been wishing for some- 
thing of the sort. I think I’d like to 
act instead of doing turns.” 

Bob Hart drew his cherished “Mice 
Will Play” from his pocket, and read 
it to her. 

“Read it again, please,” said Miss 
Cherry. 

And then she pointed out to him clearly 
how it could be improved by introduc- 
ing a messenger instead of a telephone 
call, and cutting the dialogue just be- 
fore the climax while they were strug- 
gling for the pistol, and by completely 
changing the lines and business of Helen 
Grimes at the point where her jealousy 

,overcomes her. Hart yielded to all her 
) strictures without argument. She had 


at once put her finger on the sketch’s = 


weaker points. That was her woman’s 
intuition that he had lacked. At the 
end of their talk Hart was willing to 
stake the judgment, experience, and 
savings of his four years of vaudeville 
that “Mice Will Play” would blossom 
into a perennial flower in the garden of 
the circuits. Miss Cherry was slower 
to decide. After many puckerings of 
her smooth young brow and tappings 
on her small, white teeth with the end 
of a lead pencil she gave out her dictum, 

“Mr. Hart,” said she, “I believe your 
sketch is going to win out. That Grimes 
part fits me like a shrinkable flannel 
after its first trip to a handless hand 
laundry. I can make it stand out like 
the colonel of the Forty-fourth Regi- 
ment ata Little Mother’s Bazaar. And 
I’ve seen you work. I know what you 
can do with the other part. But busi- 
ness is business. How much do you 
get a week for the stunt you do now?” 

“Two hundred,” answered Hart. 

“IT get one hundred for mine,” said 
Cherry. “That’s about the natural dis- 
count for a woman. But I live on it 
and put a few simoleons every week 
under the loose brick in the old kitchen 
hearth. The stage is all right. I love 
it; but there’s something else I love bet- 
ter—that’s a little country home some 
day with Plymouth Rock chickens and 
six ducks wandering around the yard. 

“Now, let me tell you, Mr. Hart, I 
am strictly business. If you want me 
to play the opposite part in your sketch, 
I’ll do it. And I believe we can make 
it go. And there’s something else I 
want to say: there’s no nonsense in my 
make-up; I’m on the level, and I’m on 
the stage for what it pays me, just as 
other girls work in stores and offices. 
I’m going to save my money to keep 
me when I’m past doing my stunts. No 
Old Ladies’ Home or Retreat for Im- 
prudent Actresses for me. 

“If you want to make this a busi- 
ness partnership, Mr. Hart, with all 
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nonsense cut out of it, I’m in on if. 
I know something about vaudeville 
teams in general; but this would have 
to be one in particular. I want you to 
know that I’m on the stage for what 
I can cart away from it every pay day 
in a little manila envelope with nicotine 
stains on it, where the cashier has licked 
the flap. It’s kind of a hobby of mine 
to want to cravenette myself for plenty 
of rainy days in the future. I want 
you to know just how I am. I don’t 
know what an all-night restaurant looks 
like; I drink only weak tea; I never 
spoke to a man at a stage entrance in 
my life, and I’ve got money in five 
savings banks.” 

“Miss Cherry,” said Bob Hart in his 
smooth, serious tones, “you’re in on 
your own terms. I've got ‘strictly busi- 
ness’ pasted in my hat and stenciled on 
my make-up box. When I dream of 
nights I always see a five-room bunga- 
law on the north shore of Long Island, 
with a ‘Jap cooking clam broth and 
duckling in the kitchen, and me with 
the title deeds to the place in my pongee 
coat pocket, swinging in a hammock on 
the side porch, reading Stanley’s ‘Ex- 
plorations into Africa.’ And nobody 
else around. You never was interested™ 
in Africa, was you, Miss Cherry?” 

“Not any,” said Cherry. “What I’m 
going to do with my money is to bank 
it. You can get four per cent on de- 
posits. Even at the salary I’ve been 
earning, I’ve figured out that in ten 
years I’d have an income of about fifty 
dollars a month from just the interest 
alone. Well, I might invest some of 
the principal in a little business—say, 
trimming hats or a beauty parlor—and 
make more.” 

“Well,” said Hart, “you’ve got the 
proper idea all right, all right, anyhow. 
There are mighty few actors that 
amount to anything at all who couldn't 
fix themselves for the wet days to come 
if they’d save their money: instead of 
blowing it. I’m glad you’ve got the 
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correct business idea of it, Miss Cherry. 
I think the same way; and I believe 
this sketch will more than double what 
both of us earn now when we get it 
shaped up.” 

The subsequent history of “Mice 
Will Play” is the history of all success- 
ful writings for the stage. Hart & 
Cherry cut it, pieced it, remodeled it, 
performed surgical operations on the 
dialogue and business, changed the 
lines, restored em, added more, cut ’em 
out, renamed it, gave it back the old 
name, rewrote it, substituted a dagger 
for the pistol, restored the pistol—put 
the sketch through all the known 
processes of condensation and improve- 
ment. 

They rehearsed it by the old-fash- 
ioned boarding-house clock in the rarely 
used parlor until its warning click at 
five minutes to the hour would occur 
every time exactly half a second before 
the click of the unloaded revolver that 
Helen Grimes used in rehearsing the 
thrilling climax of the sketch. 

Yes, that was a thriller and a piece 
of excellent work. In the act a real .32- 
caliber revolver was used loaded with a 
real cartridge. Helen Grimes, who is 
a Western girl of decidedly Buffalo- 
Billish skill and daring, is tempestuously 
in love with Frank Desmond, the pri- 
vate secretary and confidential prospec- 
tive son-in-law of her father, ‘“Ara- 
pahoe” Grimes, quarter-million-dollar 
cattle king, owning a ranch that, judg- 
ing by the scenery, is in either the Bad 
Lands or Amagansett, Long Island. 
Desmond—in private life Mr. Bob 
Hart—wears puttees and Meadow 
Brook Hunt riding trousers, and gives 
his address as New York, leaving you 
to wonder why he comes to the Bad 
Lands or Amagansett—as the case may 
be—and at the same time to mildly con- 
jecture why a cattleman should want 
puttees about his ranch with a secre- 
tary in ’em. 

Well, anyhow, you know as well as 
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I do that we all like that kind of play 
whether we admit it or not—something 
along in between “Bluebeard, Jr.,” and 
“Cymbeline” played in the Russian. 

There were only two parts and a half 
in “Mice Will Play.” Hart and Cherry 
were the two, of course; and the half 
was a minor part always played by a 
stage hand, who merely came in once 
in a Tuxedo coat and a panic to an- 
nounce that the house was surrounded 
by Indians, and to turn down the gas 
fire in the grate by the manager’s or- 
ders 

There was another girl in the sketch 
—a Fifth Avenue society swelless—who 
was visiting the ranch and who had 
sirened Jack Valentine when he was a 
wealthy clubman on lower Third Ave- 
nue before he lost his money. This. girl 
appeared on the stage only in the pho- 
tographic state—Jack had her Sarony 
stuck up on the mantel of the Amagan 


—of the Bad Lands droring-room. 


Helen was jealous, of course. 


And now for the thriller. Old Ara- 
pahoe Grimes dies of angina pectoris 
one night—so Helen informs us in a 
stage-ferryboat whisper over the foot- 
lights—while only his secretary was 
present. And that same day he was 
known to have had six hundred and 
forty-seven thousand dollars in cash in 
his—ranch—library just received for 
the sale of a drove of beeves in the 
FEast—that accounts for the prices we 
pay for steak! The cash disappears at 
the same time. Jack Valentine was the 
only person with the ranchman when 
he made his—alleged—croak. 

“Gawd knows, I love him; but if he 
has done this deed—” You sabe, don’t 
you? And then there are some mean 
things said about the Fifth Avenue girl 
—who doesn’t come on the stage—and 
can we blame her, with the vaudeville 
trust holding down prices until one 
actually must be buttoned in the back 
by a call boy, maids cost so much? 

But, wait. Here’s the climax. Helen 


Grimes, chaparralish as she can be, ig 
goaded beyond imprudence. She com 
vinces herself that Jack Valentine g” 
not only a falsetto, but a financier, To 
lose at one fell swoop six hundred and 
forty-seven thousand dollars and a lover 
in riding trousers with angles in the 
sides like the variations on the chart of 
a typhoid-fever patient is enough tp 
make any perfect lady mad. So, then! 

They stand in the—ranch—tibrary, 
which is furnished with mounted elk 
heads—didn’t the Elks have a fish fry 
in Amagansett once?—and the dénome 
ment begins. I know of no more if 
teresting time in the run of a play um 
less it be when the prologue ends. 

Helen thinks Jack has taken the 
money. Who else was there to take it? 
The box-office manager was at the front 
of his job; the orchestra hadn’t left 
their seats; and no man could get past 
“Old Jimmy,” the stage doorman, un- 
less he could show a Skye terrier or 
an automobile as < guarantee of eligi- 
bility. 

Goaded beyond imprudence—as be 
fore said—Helen says to Jack Valen 
tine: “Robber and thief—and worse 
yet, stealer of trusting hearts, this 
should be your fate!” 

With that out she whips, of course, 
the trusty .32 caliber. 

“But I will be merciful,” goes on 
Helen. “You shall live—that will be 
your punishment. I will show you how 
easily I could have sent you to the death 
that you deserve. There is her picture 
on the mantel. I will send through her 
more beautiful face the bullet that 
should havé pierced your craven heart.” 

And she does it. And there’s no fake 
blank cartridge or assistants pulling 
strings. Helen fires. The bullet—the 
actual bullet-—goes through the face of 
the photograph—and then strikes the 
hidden spring of the sliding panel if 
the wall, and lo! the panel slides, and 
there is the missing six hundred and 
forty-seven thousand dollars in convine 
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ing stacks of currency and bags of gold. 
It’s great. You know how it is. Cherry 
practiced for two months at a target on 
the roof of her boarding house. It took 
good shooting. In the sketch she had 
to hit a brass disk only three inches in 
diameter, covered by wall paper in the 
panel; and she had to stand Wp exactly 
the same spot every night, and the 
photo had to be in exactly the same 
spot, and she had to shoot steady and 
true every time. 

Of course old Arapahoe had tucked 
the funds away there in the secret place ; 
and, of course, Jack hadn’t taken any- 
thing except his salary—which really 
might have come under the head of 
“obtaining money under,” but that is 
neither here nor where—and, of course, 
the New York girl was really engaged 
to a concrete-house contractor in the 
Bronx; and, necessarily, Jack and 
Helen ended in a half Nelson—and 
there you are. 

After Hart and Cherry had gotten 
“Mice Will Play” flawless, they had a 
try-out at a vaudeville house that ac- 
commodates. The sketch was a house 
wrecker. it was one of those rare 
strokes of talent that inundates a thea- 
ter from the roof down. The gallery 
wept; and the orchestra seats, being 
dressed for it, swam in tears. 

After the show the booking agents 
signed blank checks and pressed foun- 
tain pens upon Hart and Cherry. Five 
hundred dollars a week was what it 
panned out. 

That night at eleven thirty Bob Hart 
took off his hat and bade Cherry good 
night at her boarding-house door. 

“Mr. Hart,” said she thoughtfully, 
“come inside just a few minutes. We've 
got our chance now to make good and 
to make money. What we want to do 
is to cut expenses every cent we can, 
save all we can.” 

“Right!” said Bob. “It’s business 
with me. You've got your scheme for 
banking yours; and I dream every night 
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of that bungalow with the Jap cook and 
nobody around to raise trouble. Any- 
thing to enlarge the net receipts will 
engage my attention.” 

“Come inside just a few minutes,” 
repeated Cherry, deeply thoughtful. 
“I’ve got a proposition to make to you. 
that will reduce our expenses a lot and 
help you work out your own future and 
help me work out mine—and all on 
business principles.” 


“Mice Will Play” had a tremendously 
successful run in New York for ten 
weeks—rather neat for a vaudeville 
sketch—and then it started on the cir- 
cuits. Without following it, it may be 
said that it was a solid drawing card for 
two years without a sign of abated 
popularity. 

Sam Packard, manager of one of 
Keetor’s New York houses, said of 
Hart & Cherry: 

“As square and high-toned a little 
team as ever came over the circuit. It’s 
a pleasure to read their names on the 
booking list. Quiet, hard workers, no 
Johnny and Mabel nonsense, on the job 
to the minute, straight home after their 
act, and each of ’em as gentlemanlike 
as a lady. I don’t expect to handle any 
attractions that give me less trouble or 
more respect for the profession.” 

And now, after so much cracking of 
a nutshell, here is the kernel of the 
story: 

At the end of its second season “Mice 
Will Play” came back to New York for 
another run at the roof gardens and 
summer theaters. There was never any 
trouble in booking it at the top-notch 
price. Bob Hart had his bungalow 
nearly paid for, and Cherry had so 
many savings-deposit bank books that 
she had begun to buy sectional book- 
cases on the installment plan to hold 
them. 

I tell you these things to assure you, 
even if you can’t believe it, that many, 
very many of the stage people are work- 
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ers with abiding ambitions—just the 
same as the man who wants to be presi- 
dent, or the grocery clerk who wants 
a home in Flatbush, or a lady who is 
anxious to flop out of the Count-pan 
into the Prince-fire. And I hope I may 
be allowed to say, without chipping into 
the contribution basket, that they often 
move in a mysterious way their won- 
ders to perform. 

But, listen. 

At the first performance of “Mice 
Will Play” in New York at the new 
Westphalia—no hams alluded to— 
Theater, Winona Cherry was nervous. 
When she fired at the photograph of 
the Eastern beauty on the mantel, the 
bullet, instead of penetrating the photo 
and then striking the disk, went into 
the lower left side of Bob Hart’s neck. 
Not expecting to get it there, Hart col- 
lapsed neatly, while Cherry fainted in a 
most artistic manner. 

The audience, surmising that they 
viewed a comedy instead of a tragedy 
in which the principals were married or 
reconciled, applauded with great enjoy- 
ment. The Cool Head, who always 
graces such occasions, rang the curtain 
down, and two platoons of scene shift- 
ers respectively and more or less re- 
spectfully removed Hart & Cherry from 
the stage. The next turn went on, and 
all went as merry as an alimony bell. 

The stage hands found a young doc- 
tor at the stage entrance who was wait- 
ing for a patient with a decoction of 
‘American Beauty roses. The doctor 
examined Hart carefully and laughed 
heartily. 

“No headlines for you, old sport,” 
was his diagnosis. “If it had been two 
inches to the left, it would have under- 
mined the carotid artery as far as the 
Red Front Drug Store in Flatbush and 
Back Again. As it is, you just get 
the property man to bind it up with a 
flounce torn from any one of the girls’ 
Valenciennes and go home and get it 
dressed by the parlor-floor practitioner 
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on your block, and you'll be all right: 
Excuse me; I’ve got a serious case out 
side to look after.” 

After that Bob Hart looked up and 
felt better. And then to where he lay. 
came Vincente, the Tramp Juggler, 
great in his line. Vincente, a solemn 
man from Brattleboro, Vermont, named 
Sam Griggs at home, sent toys and 
maple sugar home to two small daugh- 
ters from every town he played. Vin- 
cente had moved on the same circuits 
with Hart & Cherry, and was their 
peripatetic friend. 

“Bob,” said Vincente in his serious 
way, “I’m glad it’s no worse. The 
little lady is wild about you.” 

“Who?” asked Hart. 

“Cherry,” said the juggler. “We 
didn’t know how bad you were hurt; 
and we kept her away. It’s taking the 
manager and three girls to hold her.” 

“Tt was an accident, of course,” said 
Hart. “Cherry’s all right. She wasn’t 
feeling in good trim or she couldn’t have 
done it. There’s no hard feelings. 
The doctor says 
I'll be on the job again in three days. 
Don’t let her worry.” 

“Man,” said Sam Griggs severely, 
puckering his old, smooth, lined face, 
“are you a chess automaton or a human 
pincushion? ‘Cherry’s crying her heart 
out for you—calling ‘Bob, Bob,’ every 
second, with them holding her hands 
and keeping her from coming to you.” 

“What’s the matter with her?” asked 
Hart, with wide-open eyes. “The 
sketch’ll go on again in three days. I’m 
not hurt bad, the doctor says. She 
won’t lose out half a week’s salary. I 
know it was an accident. What’s the 
matter with her?” 

“You seem to be blind, or a sort of 
a fool,” said Vincente. “The girl loves 
you and is almost mad about your hurt. 
What’s the matter with you? Is she 
nothing to you? I wish you could hear 
her call you.” 

“Loves me?” asked Bob Hart, rising 
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from the stack of scenery on which he 
lay. “Cherry loves me? Why, it’s im- 
possible.” 

“I wish you could see her and hear 
her,” said Griggs. 

“But, man,” said Bob Hart, sitting 
up, “it’s impossible. It’s impossible, I 
tell you. I never dreamed of such a 
thing.” 

“No human being,” said the Tramp 
Juggler, “could mistake it. She’s wild 
for love of you. How have you been 
so blind?” 

“But, my God,” said Bob Hart, ris- 
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ing to his feet, “it’s too late. It’s too 
late, I tell you, Sam; it’s too late. It 
can’t be. You must be wrong. It’s 
impossible. There’s some mistake.” 

“She’s crying for you,” said the 
Tramp Juggler. “For love of you she’s 
fighting three, and calling your name so 
loud they don’t dare to raise the cur- 
tain. Wake up, man!” 

“For love of me?” said Bob Hart 
with staring eyes. “Don’t I tell you it’s 
too late? It’s too late, man. Why, 
Cherry and I have been married two 
years.” 


Old Words 


OL? 


words like gifts from many lands I bring: 
Some are quaint coinage from a pirate’s purse, 


And one a great black opal finger ring, 
And one a dagger sharpened with a curse. 


Out of the white-hulled galleon of the moon, 
Riding beside the western wharf of night, 

I bring you words as rare as a doubloon 
Or cockatoos with ruffled crests of white. 


A few are beads to please your gypsy eyes 
And lend a touch of color to your art, 
While some are but a cloth of silken lies 
In which to steal the ruby of your heart—Lawrence Lee. 





In Two Parts 


CHAPTER I. 

HE signorino will take coffee?” 
old Marietta asked, as she set 
the fruit before him. 

Peter deliberated for a moment; then 
burned his ships. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“But in the garden, perhaps?” the 
little brown old woman suggested, with 
a persuasive flourish. 

“No,” he corrected her, gently smil- 
ing, and shaking his head, “not perhaps 
—certainly.” 

Her small, sharp old black Italian 
eyes twinkled, responsive. 

“The signorino will find a rustic table, 
under the big willow tree, at the water’s 
edge,” she informed him, with a gcod 
deal of gesture. “Shall I serve it 
there?” 

“Where you will. 


I leave myself en- 
tirely in your hands,” he said. 

So he sat by the rustic table, on a 
rustic bench, under the willow, sipped 





Parte T- 


his coffee, smoked his cigarette, and 
gazed in contemplation at the view. 

Of its kind, it was rather a striking 
view. 

In the immediate foreground—at his 
feet, indeed—there was the river, the 
narrow Aco, peacock green, a dark file 
of poplars on either bank, rushing pell- 
mell away from the quiet waters of the 
lake. Then, just across the river, at his 
left, stretched the smooth lawns of the 
park of Ventirose, with glimpses of the 
many-pinnacled castle through the trees; 
and, beyond, undulating country, flour- 
ishing, friendly, a perspective of vine- 
yards, cornfields, groves, and gardens, 
pointed by numberless white villas. At 
his right loomed the gatint mass of the 
Gnisi, with its black forests, its bare 
crags, its foaming cascade, and the 
crenelated range of the Cornobastone; 
and finally, climax and cynosure, at the 
valley’s end, Monte Sfiorito, its three 
snow-covered summits almost insub- 
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stantial-seeming, floating forms of 
luminous pink vapor, in the evening 
sunshine, against the intense blue of the 
sky. 

A familiar verse had come into 
Peter’s mind, and kept running there 
obstinately. 

“Really,” he said to himself, “feature 
for feature, down to the very ‘cataract 
leaping in glory,’ the scene might 
have been got up, aprés coup, to illus- 
trate it.” And he began to repeat the 
beautiful, hackneyed words, under his 
breath. 

But about midway of the third line 
he was interrupted. 


“It’s not altogether a bad sort of view 
—is it?’ some one said, in English. 

The voice was a woman’s. It was 
clear and smooth; it was crisp cut, dis- 
tinguished. 

Peter glanced about him. 

On the opposite bank of the Aco, in 
the grounds of Ventirose, five or six 
yards away, a lady was standing, look- 
ing at him, smiling. 

Peter’s eyes met hers, took in her face. 
And suddenly his heart gave a jump. 
Then it stopped dead still, tingling, for 
a second. Then it flew off, racing per- 
ilously—oh, for reasons—for the best 
reasons in the world: but thereby hangs 
my tale. 

She was a young woman, tall, slender, 
in a white frock, with a white cloak, an 
indescribable complexity of soft lace and 
airy ruffles, round her shoulders. She 
wore no hat. Her hair, brown and 
warm in shadow, sparkled, where it 
caught the light, in a kind of crinkly 
iridescence, like threads of glass, 

Peter’s heart—for the best reasons in 
the world—was racing perilously. “It’s 
impossible — impossible — impossible” 
—the words strummed themselves to its 
thythm, Peter’s wits—for had not the 


impossible. come to pass? 
perilous confusion. 


were in a 
But he managed to 


rise from his rustic bench, and to 
achieve a bow. 

She inclined her head graciously. 

“You do not think it altogether bad— 
I hope?” she questioned, in her crisp- 
cut voice, raising her eyebrows slightly, 
with a droll little assumption of solici- 
tude, 

Peter’s wits were in confusion; but 
he must answer her. An automatic sec- 
ond self, summoned by the emergency, 
answered for him. 

“T think one might safely call it alto- 
gether good.” 

“Oh?” she exclaimed. 

Her eyebrows went up again, but now 
they expressed a certain whimsical sur- 
prise. She threw back her head, and 
regarded the prospect critically. 

“It is not, then, too spectacular, too 
violent?” she wondered, returning her 
gaze to Peter, with an air of polite 
readiness to defer to his opinion. “Not 
too much like a décor de théatre?” 

“One should judge it,” his automatic 
second self submitted, “with some 
leniency. It is, after all, only unaided 
nature.” 

A spark flickered in her eyes, while 
she appeared to ponder. But I am not 
sure whether she was pondering the 
speech or its speaker. 

“Really ?” she said, in the end. “Did 
—did nature build the villas, and plant 
the cornfields ?” 

But his automatic second self was on 
its mettle. 

“Yes,” it asserted boldly; “the kind 
of men who build villas and plant corn- 
fields must be natural 
forces.” 

She gave a light little laugh—and 
again appeared to ponder for a moment. 

Then, with another gracious inclina- 
tion of the head, and.an interrogative 
brightening of the eyes, “Mr.. March- 
dale—no doubt?” she hazarded. 

Peter bowed. 

“T am very glad if, on the whole, you 
like our little effect,” she went on, glanc- 
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ing in the direction of Monte Sfiorito. 
“{”—there was the briefest suspension 
—“T am your landlady.” 

For a third time Peter bowed, a 
tather more elaborate bow than his 
earlier ones, a bow of respectful en- 
lightenment, of feudal homage. 

“You arrived this afternoon?” 
conjectured. 

“By the five twenty-five from Ber- 
gamo,” said he. 

“A very convenient train,” she re- 
marked ; and then, in the pleasant man- 
ner, whereby the unusual mode of 
valediction was carried off, “Good eve- 
ning.” 

“Good evening,” responded Peter, 
and accomplished his fourth bow. 

She moved away from the river, up 
the smooth lawns, between the trees, 
toward Castel Ventirose, a flitting 


she 


whiteness amid the surrounding green. 
Peter stood still, looking after her. 
But when she was out of sight, he 


sank back upon his rustic bench, like a 
man exhausted, and breathed a prodi- 
gious sigh. He was absurdly pale. All 
the same, clenching his fists, and softly 
pounding the table with them, he mut- 
tered exultantly, between his teeth, 
“What luck! What incredible luck! 
It’s she—it’s she, as I’m a heathen. 
Oh, what supernatural luck!” 


Old. Marietta—the bravest of small 
figures, in her neat black-and-white 
peasant dress, with her silver ornaments, 
and her red-silk coif and apron—came 
for the coffee things. 

But at sight of Peter, she abruptly 
halted. She struck an attitude of alarm. 
She fixed him with her fiery little black 
eyes. 

“The signorino is not well!” she cried, 
in the tones of one launching a denunci- 
ation. 

Peter roused himself. 

“Er—yes—I’m pretty well, 
you,” he reassured her. 


thank 
“I—I’m only 


dying,” he added, sweetly, after an in- 
stant’s hesitation. 

“Dying!” echoed Marietta, 
aghast. 

“Ah, but you can save my life—you 
come in the very nick of time,” he said, 
“T’m dying of curiosity—dying to know 
something that you can tell me.” 

Her stare dissolved, her attitude re- . 
laxed. She smiled—relief, rebuke. She 
shook her finger at him. 

“Ah, the signorino gave me a fine 
fright,” she said. 

“A thousand regrets!’ said Peter, 
“Now be a succoring angel, and make a 
clean breast of it. Who is my land 
lady ?” 

Marietta drew back a little. Her 
brown old visage wrinkled up, per- 
plexed. 

“Who is the signorino’s landlady?” 
she repeated. 

“Ang,” said he, imitating the char- 
acteristic nasalized eh of Italian affirma- 
tion, and accompanying it by the char- 
acteristic Italian jerk of the head. 

Marietta eyed him, still perplexed— 
even, one might have fancied, a bit sus- 
picious. 

“But is it not in the signorino’s 
lease ?”’ she asked, with caution. ‘ 

“Of course it is,” said he. “That's 
just the point. Who is she?” 

“But if it is in your lease!’’ she ex- 
postulated. 

“All the more reason why you should 
make no secret of it,” he argued plaus- 
ibly. “Come! Out with it! Who is 
my landlady ?” 

Marietta exchanged a glance with 
heaven. 

“The signorino’s landlady is the 
Duchessa di Santangiolo,” she answered, 
in accents of resignation. 

But then the name seemed to stimu- 
late her; and she went on: 

“She lives there—at Castel Venti- 
rose.” Marietta pointed toward the 
castle. “She owns all, all this country, 
all these houses—all, all.” Marietta 


wild, 
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joined her brown old hands together, 

_and separated them, like a swimmer, in 
a gesture that swept the horizon. Her 
eyes snapped. 

“All Lombardy ?” 
emotion. 

Marietta stared again. 

“All Lombardy? Maché!” was her 
scornful remonstrance, “Nobody owns 
all Lombardy. All these lands, these 
houses.” 

“Who is she?” Peter asked. 

Marietta’s eyes blinked, in stupefac- 
tion before such stupidity. 

“But I have just told you,” she cried. 
“She is the Duchessa di Santangiolo.” 

“Who is the Duchessa di Santangi- 
olo?” he asked. 

Marietta, blinking harder, shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“But”—she raised her voice, screamed 
almost, as to one deaf—‘but the 
Duchessa di Santangiolo is the sig- 
norino’s landlady—la proprietaria di 
tutte queste terre, tutte queste case, 
tutte, tutte.” 

And she twice, with some violence, 
reacted her comprehensive gesture, like 
a swimmer’s. 


said Peter, without 


“You evade me by a vicious circle,” 
Peter murmured. 

Marietta made a mighty effort— 
brought all her faculties to a focus— 
studied Peter’s countenance intently. 
Her own was suddenly illumined. 

“Ah, I understand,” she proclaimed, 
vigorously nodding. ‘‘The signorino de- 


sires to know who she is personally!” 


“I express myself in obscure para- 
phrases,” said he; “but you, with your 
unfailing Italian simpatia, have divined 
the exact shade of my intention.” 

“She is the widow of the Duca di 
Santangiolo,”” said Marietta 

“Enfin vous entrez dans la voie des 
aveux,” said Peter. 

“Scusi?” said Marietta. 

“I am glad to hear she is a widow,” 


said he. “She—she might strike a 


casual observer as somewhat young, for 
a widow.” 

“She is not very old,” agreed Mari4 
etta; “only twenty-six, twenty-seven. 
She was married from the convent: 
That was eight, nine years ago. The 
duca has been dead five or six.” 

“And was he also young and lovely ?” 
Peter asked. 

“Young and lovely! 
rided Marietta. “He was past forty. 
He was fat. But he was a good man.” 

“So much the better for him now,” 
said Peter. 

“Gia,” approved Marietta, and sol- 
emnly made the sign of the cross. 

“But will you have the kindness to 
explain to me,” the young man con- 
tinued, “how it happens that the 
Duchessa di Santangiolo speaks English 
as well as I do?” 

The old woman frowned surprise. 

“Come? She speaks English?” 

“For all the world like an English- 
man,” asseverated Peter. 

“Ah, well,” Marietta reflected, “she 
was English, you know.” 

“Oho!” exclaimed Peter. “She was 
English! Was she?” He bore a little 
on the tense of the verb. “That lets in 
a flood of light. And—and what, by 
the bye, is she now?” he questioned. 

“Ma! . Italian, naturally, since she 
married the duca,” Marietta replied. 

“Indeed? Then the leopard can 
change his spots?” was Peter’s infer- 
ence, 

“The leopard?” said Marietta, at a 
loss. 

“Tf the devil may quote scripture for 
his purpose, why mayn’t I?” Peter de. 
manded. “At all events, the Duchessa 
di Santangiolo is a very beautiful 
woman.” 

“The signorino has seen her?” Mari 
etta asked. 

“T have grounds for believing so. Ay 
apparition—a phantom of delight—ap- 
peared on the opposite bank of the 
tumultuous Aco, and announced hiasself 
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as my landlady. Of course, sie may 
‘have been an impostor—but she made 
no attempt to get the rent. A tall 
woman, in white, with hair, and a fig- 
ure, and a voice like cooling streams, 
and an eye that cari speak volumes with 
a look.” 

Marietta nodded recognition. 

“That would be the duchessa.” 

“She’s a very beautiful duchessa,” 
reiterated Peter. 

Marietta was Italian. So, Italian- 
wise, she answered, “We are all as God 
makes us.” 

“For years I have thought her the 
most beautiful woman in Europe,” Peter 
averred. 

Marietta opened her eyes wide. 

“For years? The signorino knows 
her? The signorino has seen her be- 
fore?” 

A phrase came back to him from a 
novel he had been reading that after- 
noon in the train. He adapted it to the 
occasion. 

“T rather think she is my long-lost 
brother.” 

“Brother?” faltered Marietta, 

“Well, certainly not sister,” said 
Peter, with determination. “You have 
my permission to take away the coffee 
things.” 


Up at the castle, in her rose-and- 
white boudoir, Beatrice was writing a 
letter, to a friend in England. 

She wrote, among other words: 

Villa Floriano has been let to an English- 
man—a youngish, presentable-looking creature, 
in a dinner jacket, with a tongue in his head, 
and an indulgent eye for nature—named Peter 
Marchdale. Do you happen by any chance to 
know who he is, or anything about him? 


CHAPTER II. 

Peter very likely slept but little, that 
first night at the villa; and more than 
once, I fancy, he repeated to his pillow 
his pious ejaculations of the afternoon: 
“What luck! What supernatural luck!” 


He was up, in any case, at an uncom 
scionable hour next morning—up, ange) 
down in his garden. ’ 
“It really is a surprisingly jolly gam 
den,” he confessed. “The agent wag 
guiltless of exaggeration, and the 
photographs were not the perjuries one 
feared.” 
There were some fine old trees, 
lindens, acacias, chestnuts, a flat-topped 
Lombardy pine, a darkling ilex, besides 
the willow that overhung the river, and 
the poplars that stiffly stood along its 
border. Then there was the peacock. 
blue river itself, dancing and singing as 
it sped away, with a thousand diamonds 
flashing on its surface—floating, sink 
ing, rising—where the sun caught ifs 
ripples. There were some charming bits 
of greensward. There was a fountain, 
plashing melodious coolness, in a nim 
bus of spray which the sun touched to 
rainbow pinks and yellows. There 
were vivid parterres of flowers, begonia 
and geranium. There were oleanders, 
with their heady southern perfume; 
there were pomegranate blossoms, like 
knots of scarlet crape; there were white 
carnations, sweet peas, heliotrope, mi- 
gnonette; there were endless roses. And 
there were birds, birds, birds. Every- 
where you heard their joyous piping, 
the busy flutter of their wings. There 
were goldfinches, blackbirds, thrushes, 
with their young—the plumpest, clum- 
siest, ruffle-feathered little blunderers, 
at the dge ingrat,*just beginning to fly, 
a terrible anxiety to their parents—and 
there were regret to own—@ 
good many sparrows, There 
were bees and bumblebees; there were 
brilliant, dangerous-looking dragon flies; 
there were butterflies—blue ones and 
white ones—fluttering in couples; there 
were also—I am afraid—a good many 
Who minds 4 
On the other 


also—I 
rowdy 


gadflies—but che volete? 
gadfly or two in Italy? 
side of the house there were fig trees 
and peach trees, and artichokes holding 
their heads high in rigid rows; and a 
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vine, heavy with great clusters of yel- 
low grapes, was festooned upon the 
northern wall. 

The morning air was ineffably sweet 
and keen—penetrant, tonic, with moist, 
racy smells—the smell of the good 
brown earth, the smell of green things 
and growing things, The dew was 
spread over the grass like a veil of silver 
gossamer, spangled with crystals. The 
friendly country westward, vineyards 
and white villas, laughed in the sun at 
the Gnisi, sulking black in shadow to 
the east. The lake lay deep and still, 
a dark sapphire. And away at the val- 
ley’s end, Monte Sfiorito, always insub- 
stantial seeming, showed pale blue gray, 
upon a sky in which still lingered some 
of the flush of dawn. 

It was a surprisingly jolly garden, 
true enough. But though Peter re- 
mained in it all day long—though he 
haunted the riverside, and cast a million 
desirous glances, between the trees, and 
up the lawns, toward Castel Ventirose 
—he enjoyed no briefest vision of the 
Duchessa di Santangiolo, 

Nor the next day; nor the next. 

“Why doesn’t that old dowager ever 
come down and look after her river?’ 
he asked Marietta. “For all the atten- 
tion she gives it, the water might be 
undermining her property on both 
sides.” 

“That old dowager?” repeated Mari- 
etta, blank. 

“That old widow woman—my land- 
lady—the Duchessa Vedova di Santan- 
giolo.” 

“She is not very old—only twenty- 
six, twenty-seven,” said Marietta. 

“Don’t try to persuade me that she 
isn’t old enough to know better,” re- 
torted Peter sternly. 

“But she has her guards, her keepers, 
to look after her property,” said Mari- 
etta. 


“Guards and keepers are mere mer- 
cenaries. If you want a thing well done, 


you should do it yourself,” said Peter, 
with gloomy sententiousness., 

On Sunday he went to the little gray 
rococo parish church. There were two 
Masses—one at eight o'clock, one at ten 
—and the church was quite a mile from 
Villa Floriano, and up a hill; and the 
Italian sun was hot—but the devoted 
young man went to both. 

The duchessa was at neither. 

“What does she think will become of 
her immortal soul?” he asked Marietta. 

On Monday he went to the pink-stuc- 
coed village post office. 

Before the post-office door a smart 
little victoria, with a pair of sprightly, 
fine-limbed French bays, was drawn up, 
ducal coronets emblazoned on its panels. 

Peter’s heart began to beat. 

And while he was hesitating on the 
doorstep, the door opened, and the 
duchessa came forth—tall, sumptuous, 
in white, with a wonderful, black- 
plumed hat, and a wonderful, white- 
frilled sunshade. She was followed by 
a young girl—a pretty, dark-com- 
plexioned girl, of fourteen—fifteen, per- 
haps—with pleasant brown eyes—that 
lucent Italian brown—and in her cheeks 
a pleasant hint of red—that covert 
Italian red, which seems to glow through 
the thinnest film of satin. 

Peter bowed, standing aside to let 
them pass. 

But when he looked up, the duchessa 
had stopped, and was smiling on him. 

His heart beat harder. 

“A lovely day,” said the duchessa. 

“Delightful,” agreed Peter, between 
two heartbeats. Yet he looked, in his 
gray flannels, with his straw hat and his 
eyeglasss, with his lean face, his even 
color, his slightly supercilious mus- 
taches—he looked a very embodiment 
of cool-blooded English equanimity. 

“A trifle warm, perhaps?” the du- 
chessa suggested, with her air of polite 
—or was it in some part humorous ?— 
readiness to defer to his opinion, 

“But surely,” suggested he, “in Italy, 
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in summer, it is its bounden duty to be 
@ trifle warm?” 

The duchessa smiled. 

“You like it? So do I. But what 
the country really needs is rain.” 

“Then let us hope,” said he, “that the 
country’s real needs may remain unsat- 
isfied.” 

The duchessa tittered. 

“Think of the poor farmers,” she said 
reproachfully. 

“It’s vain to think of them,” he an- 
swered, “Tis an ascertained fact that 
no condition of the weather ever con- 
tents the farmers.” 

The duchessa laughed. 

“Ah, well,” she consented, “then I'll 
join in your hope that the fine weather 
may last. I—I trust,” she was so good 
as to add, “that you’re not entirely un- 
comfortable at Villa Floriano ?” 

“IT daren’t allow myself to speak of 
Villa Floriano,” he replied. “I should 
become dithyrambic. It’s too adorable.” 


“It has a pretty garden, and—TI re- 


member—you admired the view,” the 
duchessa said. “And that old Marietta? 
I trust she does for you fairly well?” 
Her raised eyebrows expressed benevo- 
Jent—or was it in some part humorous? 
—concern. 

“She does for me to perfection. That 
old Marietta is a priceless old jewel,” 
Peter vowed. 

“A good cook?” questioned the du- 
chessa. 

“A good cook—but also a counselor 
and friend. And with a flow of lan- 
guage!” 

The duchessa laughed again. 

“Oh, these Lombard peasant women! 
They are untiring chatterers.” 

“I’m not sure,” Peter felt himself in 
justice bound to confess, “that Marietta 
isn’t equally untiring as a listener. In 
fact, there’s only one respect in which 
she thas disappointed me.” 

“Oh?” said the duchessa. And her 
raised eyebrows demanded particulars. 

“She swears she doesn’t wear a dag- 


ger in her garter—has never heard of & 
such a practice,” Peter explained. “And” 
now,” he whispered to his soul, “we'f 
see whether our landlady is up in mod- 
ern literature.” 

Still again the duchessa laughed, 
And, apparently, she was up in modern 
literature. At any rate 

“Those are ‘our Lombard country 
girls along the coast,’” she reminded 
him. “We are peaceful inland folk, 
miles from the sea. But you had best 
be on your guard, none the less.” She 
shook her head, in warning. ‘Through 
all this countryside that old Marietta is 
reputed to be a witch.” 

“Tf she’s a witch,” said Peter, undis- 
mayed, “her usefulness will bé doubled. 
I shall put her to the test directly I get 
home.” 

“Sprinkle her with holy water?” 
laughed the duchessa. “Have a care, 
If she should turn into a black cat, and 
fly away on a broomstick, you’d never 
forgive yourself.” 

Wherewith she swept on to her car- 
riage, followed by her young companion, 

The sprightly French bays tossed 
their heads, making the harness tinkle, 
The footman mounted the box. The 
carriage rolled away. 

But Peter remained for quite a min- 
ute motionless on the doorstep, gazing, 
bemused, down the long, straight, im- 
probable village street, with its poplars, 
its bridge, its ancient stone cross, its 
irregular pink-and-yellow houses—as 
improbable as a street in opéra bouffe. 
A thin cloud of dust floated after the 
carriage, a thin screen of white dust, 
which, in the sun, looked like a fume of 
silver. 

“I think I could put my finger on 4 
witch worth two of Marietta,” he said, 
in the end. “And thus we see,” he 
added, struck by something perhaps not 
altogether novel in his own reflection, 
“how the primary emotions, being 
perennial, tend to express themselves in 
perennial formule.” 
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Back at the villa, he inquired of Mari- 
etta who the pretty, brown-eyed young 
girl might have been. 

“The Signorina Emilia,” Marietta 
promptly informed him. 

“Really and truly?” questioned he. 

“Ang,” affirmed Marietta, with the 
national jerk of the head; “the Si- 
gnorina Emilia Manfredi—the daughter 
of the duca.” 

“Oh? Then the duca was married 
before?” concluded Peter, with sim- 
plicity. 

“Che-e-e!”’ scoffed Marietta, on her 
highest note. “Married? He?” Then 
she winked and nodded—as one man 
of the world to another. “Ma molto 
poco! La mamma fia robaccia di 
Milano, But after his death, the du- 
chessa had her brought to the castle. 
She is the same as adopted.” 

“That looks as if your duchessa’s 
heart were in the right place, after all,” 
commented Peter. 

“Gia,” agreed Marietta. 

“Hang the right place!” cried he. 
“What’s the good of telling me her heart 
is in the right place, if the right place 
is inaccessible ?” , 

3ut Marietta only looked bewildered. 

He lived in his garden, he haunted 
the riverside, he made a daily pilgrim- 
age to the village post, he thoroughly 
neglected the work he had come to this 
quiet spot to do. But a week passed, 
during which he never once beheld so 
much as the shadow of the duchessa. 

On Sunday he trudged his mile, 
through the sun, and up the hill, not 
only to both Masses, but to vespers and 
benediction. 

She was present at none of these 
offices. 

‘The pagan!” he exclaimed. 


Up at the castle, on the broad, marble 
terrace, where clematis and jessamine 
climbed over the balustrade and twined 
about its pilasters, where oleanders 
grew in tall marble urns and shed their 


roseate petals on the pavement, Beatrice, 
dressed for dinner, in white, with,pearls 
in her hair, and pearls round her throat, 
was walking slowly backward and for- 
ward, reading a letter. 


There is a Peter Marchdale—I don’t know 
whether he will be your Peter Marchdale or 
not, my dear; though the name seems hardly 
likely to be common—son of the late Mr. 
Archibald Marchdale, Q. C., and nephew of 
old General Marchdale, of Whitstoke. A 
highly respectable and stodgy Norfolk family. 
I've never happened to meet the man myself, 
but I’m told he’s a bit of an eccentric, who 
amuses himself globe trotting, and writing 
books—novels, I believe—which nobody, so 
far as I am aware, ever reads. He writes un- 
der a pseudonym, Felix—I’m not sure whether 
it’s Mildmay or Wildmay. He began life, by 
the bye, in the diplomatic, and was attaché for 
a while at Berlin, or Petersburg, or some- 
where; but whether—in the elegant language 
of diplomacy—he “chucked it up,” or failed 
to pass his exams, I’m not in a position to 
say. He will be near thirty, and ought to 
have a couple of thousand a year—more or 
less. His father, at any rate, was a great 
man at the bar, and must have left something 
decent. And the only other thing in the world 
I know about him is that he’s a great friend 
of that clever gossip Margaret Winchfield— 
which goes to show that however obscure he 
may be as a scribbler of fiction, he must pos- 
sess some redeeming virtues as a social being 
—for Mrs. Winchfield is by no means the sort 
that falls in love with bores. As you're not, 
either—well, verbum sap, as my little brother 
Freddie says. 

Beatrice gazed off, over the sunny 
lawn, with its trees and their long 
shadows, with its shrubberies, its bright 
flower beds, its marble benches, its arti- 
ficial ruin; over the lake, with its colored 
sails, its incongruous puffing steam- 
boats ; down the valley, away to the rosy 
peaks of Monte Sfiorito, and the deep 
blue sky behind them. She plucked a 
spray of jessamine, and brushed the 
cool white blossoms across her cheek, 
and inhaled their fairy fragrance. 

“An obscure scribbler of fiction,” she 
mused. “Ah, well, one is an obscure 
reader of fiction oneself. We must send 
to London for Mr. Felix Mildmay 
Wildmay’s works.” 


























































































































































































70 
CHAPTER III. 


On Monday evening, at the end of 
dinner, as she set the fruit before him: 
“The signorino will take coffee?” old 
Marietta asked. 

Peter frowned at the fruit, figs and 

peaches— 
Figs imperial purple, and blushing peaches 
ranged alternately, with fine precision, 
in a circle, round a central heap of 
translucent yellow grapes. 

“Ts this the produce of my own vine 
and fig tree?” he demanded. 

“Yes, signorino; and also peach tree,” 
replied Marietta. 

“Peaches do not grow on fig trees?” 
he inquired. 

“No, signorino,” said Marietta. 

“Nor figs on thistles. 
not,” said he, 

“Tt isn’t nature,” was Marietta’s con- 
fident generalization. 

“Marietta Cignolesi,’ Peter  pro- 
nounced severely, looking her hard in 
the eyes, “I am told you are a witch.” 

“No,” said Marietta, simply, without 
surprise, without emotion. 

“T quite understand,” he genially per- 
sisted, “It’s a part of the game to deny 
it. But I have no intention of sprin- 
kling you with holy water—so don’t be 
frightened. Besides, if you should do 
anything outrageous—if you should turn 
into a black cat, and fly away on a 
broomstick, for example—I could never 
forgive myself. But I'll thank you to 
employ a little of your witchcraft on 
my behalf, all the same. I have lost 
something—something very precious— 
more precious than rubies—more pre- 
cious than fine gold.” 





I wonder why 


Marietta’s brown old wrinkles fell 
into an expression of alarm. 

“In the villa? In the garden?” she 
exclaimed anxiously. 

“No, you conscientious old thing 
you,” Peter hastened to relieve her. 


“Nowhere in your jurisdiction—so don’t 


distress yourself. Laggitt, laggit!” 
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And he waved a vague hand, to indi 
cate outer space. 

“The signorino should put up a candle 
to St. Anthony of Padua,” counseled 
this Catholic witch. 

“St. Anthony of Padua? 
Padua?” asked Peter. 

“St. Anthony of Padua,” said Mari- 
etta. 

“You 
Peter. 

“No,” insisted the old woman, with 
energy. “St. Anthony of Padua.” 

“But he was born in Lisbon,” insisted 
Peter. 

“No,” said Marietta. 

“Yes,” said he, “parola @’ onore, 
And, what’s more to the purpose, he 
died in Lisbon. You clearly mean St. 
Anthony of Lisbon.” 

“No!” Marietta raised her voice, for 
his speedier conviction. “There is no 
St. Anthony of Lisbon. St. Anthony 
of Padua.” 


Why of 


mean of Lisbon,” corrected 


‘“What’s the use of sticking to your 
guns in that obstinate fashion?” Peter 
complained. “It’s mere pride of opin- 
ion. Don’t you know that the ready 
concession of minor points is a part of 
the grace of life?” 

“When you lose an object, you put up 
a candle to St. Anthony of Padua,” said 
Marietta, weary but resolved. 

“Not unless you wish to recover the 
object,” contended Peter. 

Marietta stared at him, blinking. 

“T have no wish to’recover the object 
I have lost,” he continued blandly. “The 
loss of it is a new, thrilling, humanizing 
experience. It will make a man of me 
—and, let us hope, a better man, Be- 
sides, in a sense, I lost it long ago— 
‘when first my smitten eyes beat full on 
her,’ one evening at the Frangais, three, 
four years ago. But it’s essential to my 
happiness that I should see the person 
into whose has fallen. 
That is why I am not angry with you 
for being a witch. It suits my con- 
venience. with the 


possession it 


Please 


arrange 
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powers of darkness to the end that I 
may meet the person in question to- 
morrow at the latest. No!” He raised 
a forbidding hand. “I will listen to no 
protestations. And, for the rest, you 
may count upon my absolute discretion. 


“She is the darling of my heart 
And she lives in our valley,” 


he caroled softly : 


“KE del mio cuore la carina, 
Edimor’ nella nostra vallettina,” 


he obligingly translated. “But for all 
the good I get of her, she might as well 
live on the top of the Cornobastone,” 
he added dismally. “Yes, now you may 
b-ing me my coffee—only, let it be tea. 
When your coffee is coffee it keeps me 
awake at night.” 

Marietta trudged back to her kitchen, 
nodding at the sky. 

The next 


Duchessa di 


however, the 
Santangiolo appeared on 
the opposite bank of the tumultuous 
Aco 


afternoon, 


Peter happened to be engaged in the 
amiable pastime of tossing bread crumbs 
to his goldfinches 

sut a score or so-of sparrows, vul- 
turelike, lurked under cover of the 
neighboring foliage, to dash in viciously, 
at the critical moment, and snatch the 
food from the finches’ very mouths. 

The this little 
drama for a minute, smiling, in silent 
meditation: while Peter—who, for a 
wonder, had his back turned to the park 
of Ve itirose, and, 


still perhaps, 


duchessa watched 


for a greater wonder 
felt no pricking in his 
thumbs—remained unconscious of her 
pre eTIce 

\t last, sorrowfully—but there was 
always a smile at the back of her eyes— 
she shook her head. 

“Oh, the pirates, the dare-devils,” she 
sighed. 

Peter started; faced about; saluted. 

‘The brigands,” with a 


said_ she, 


glance toward the sparrows’ outposts 
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“Yes, poor things,” said he. 

“Poor things?” cried she, indignant. 
“The unprincipled little monsters!” 

“They can’t help it,” he pleaded for 
them. “‘It is their nature to.” They 
were born so. They had no choice.” 

“You actually defend them!” she 
marveled, rebukefully. 

“Oh, dear, no,” he disclaimed. “I 
don’t defend them. I defend nothing. 
I merely recognize and accept. Spar- 
rows—finches. It’s the way of the 
world—the established division of the 
world.” 

She frowned incomprehension 

“The established division of the 
world ?” 

“Exactly,” said he. “Sparrows— 
finches: the snatchers and the snatched- 
from. Everything that breathes is 
either a sparrow or a finch. "Tis the 
universal struggle for exist- 
ence—the survival of the most un- 
scrupulous. "Tis a miniature present- 
ment of what’s going on everywhere in 
earth and sky.” 

She shook her head again. 

“You see the earth and sky through 
black spectacles, I’m afraid,” she re- 
marked, with a long face. But there 
was still an underglow of amusement in 
her eyes. 

“No,” he answered, “because there’s 
a compensation. As you rise in the 
scale of moral development, it is true, 
you from the category of the 
snatchers to the category of the 
snatched-from, and your ultimate ex- 
tinction is assured. But, on the other 
hand, you gain talents and sensibilities. 
You do not live by bread alone. These 
goldfinches, for a case in point, can sing 
—and they have your sympathy. The 
sparrows can only make a horrid noise 
—and you condemn them. That is the 
compensation. The snatchers can never 
know the joy of singing—or of being 
pitied by ladies.” 

“N-no, perhaps not,” she consented 
doubtfully. The underglow of amuse- 


war—the 


pass 
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ment in her eyes shone nearer to the 
surface. ‘“But—but they can never 
know, either, the despair of the singer 
when his songs won't come.” 

“Or when the ladies are 
That is true,”’ consented Peter. 

“And meanwhile they get the bread 
crumbs,” she said. 

“They certainly get the 
crumbs,” he admitted. 

“T’m afraid’—she smiled, as one who 
has conducted a syllogism safely to its 
conclusion—“I’m afraid I do not think 
your compensation compensates.” 

“To be quite honest, I dare say it 
doesn’t,” he confessed. 

“And anyhow’’—she followed her vic- 
tory up—“I should not wish my garden 
to represent the universal war. I should 
not wish my garden to be a battlefield. 
I should wish it to be a retreat from 
the battle—an abode of peace—a happy 
valley—a sanctuary for the snatched- 
from.” 

“But why distress 
wishes that are vain?” 
could one do?” 

“One could keep a dragon,” she an- 
swered promptly. “If I were you, | 
should keep a sparrow-devouring, finch- 
respecting dragon.” 

“It would do no good,” said he. 
“You'd get rid of one species of 
snatcher, but some other species of 
snatcher would instantly pop up.” 

She gazed at him with those amused 
eyes of hers, and still again, slowly. 
sorrowfully, shook her head. 

“Oh, your spectacles are 
black,” she murmured. 

“T hope not,” said he; 
they are, they show me the inevitable 
conditions of our planet. The snatcher, 
here below, is ubiquitous and eternal— 
as ubiquitous, as eternal, as the force 
of gravitation. He is likewise protean. 
Banish him—he takes half a minute to 
change his visible form, and returns au 
galop: Sometimes he’s an ugly little 
cacophonous brown sparrow ; sometimes 


pitiless. 


bread 


one’s soul with 
asked he. “What 


black— 


“but such as 


he’s a splendid, florid money lender, or 
an aproned and obsequious green- 
grocer, or a trusted friend, hearty and 
familiar. But he’s always there; and 
he’s always—if you don’t mind the ver- 
nacular—‘on the snatch.’ ” 

The duchessa arched her eyebrows, 

“If things are really at such a sorry 
pass,” she said, “I will commend my 
former proposal to you with increased 
confidence. You should keep a dragon, 
After all, you only wish to protect your 
garden; and that’—she embraced it 
with her glance—‘is not so very big, 
You could teach your dragon, if you 
procured one of an intelligent breed, to 
devour greengrocers, trusted friends, 
and even money lenders, too—tough 
though no doubt they are—as well as 
sparrows.” 

“Your proposal is a surrender to my 
contention,” said Peter. “You would 
set a snatcher to catch the snatchers. 
Other heights in other lives, perhaps. 
But in the dark backward and abysm 
of space to which our lives are confined, 
the snatcher is indigenous and inexpug- 
nable.” 

“The dark backward and abysm of 
space?” she repeated. “And you do not 
wear black spectacles? Then it must be 
that your eyes themselves are just a 
pair of black-seeing pessimists.” 

“On the contrary,” triumphed Peter, 
“it is because they are optimists, that 
they suspect there must be forwarder 
and more luminous regions than the 
solar system.” 

The duchessa laughed, 

“I think you have the prettiest mouth, 
and the most exquisite little teeth, and 
the eyes richest in promise, and the 
sweetest laughter, of any woman out of 
paradise,” said Peter, in the silence of 
his soul. 

“Tt is clear I shall never be your 
match in debate,” said she. 

Peter made a gesture of deprecating 
ntodesty. 

“But I 


wonder,” she went on, 
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“whether you would put me down as 
‘another species of snatcher,’ if I should 
ask you to spare me just the merest end 
of a crust of bread?” And she lifted 
those eyes rich in promise appealingly 
to his. 

“Oh, I beg of you—take all I have,” 
he responded, with effusion. “But—but 
how ; 

“Toss,” she commanded tersely. 

So he tossed what was left of his 
bread into the air, above the river; and 
the duchessa, easily, deftly, threw up a 
hand, and caught it on the wing. 

“Thank you very much,” she laughed, 
with a little bow. 

Then she crumbled the bread, and be- 
gan to sprinkle the ground with it; and 
in an instant she was the center of a 
cloud of birds. Peter was at liberty 
to watch her, to admire the swift grace 
of her motions, their suggestion of deli- 
cate strength, of joy in things physical, 
and the lithe elasticity of her figure, 
against the background of satiny lawn, 
and the farther vistas of lofty, sunlit 
trees. She was dressed in white, as al- 
ways—a frock of I know not what sup- 
ple fabric, that looked as if you might 
have passed it through your ring, and 
fell in multitudes of small, soft creases. 
Two big, red roses drooped from her 
bodice. She wore a garden hat, of 
white straw, with a big, daring, rose- 
red bow, under which the dense meshes 
of her hair, warmly dark, dimly bright, 
shimmered in a blur of brownish gold. 

“What vigor, what verve, what 
health,” thought Peter, watching her, 
“what clean, fresh, fragrant health!” 
And he had, no doubt, his emotions. 

She bestowed her bread crumbs on 
the birds; but she was able, somehow, 
to discriminate mightily in favor of the 
goldfinches. She would make a diver- 


sion, the semblance of a fling, with her 
empty right hand; and the too-greedy 
sparrows would dart off, avid, on that 
false lead. Whereupon, quickly, stealth- 
ily, she would rain a little shower of 


crumbs, from her left hand, on the grass 
beside her, to a confiding group of 
finches assembled there. And if ever a 
sparrow ventured to intrude his ruffianly 
black beak into this sacred quarter, she 
would manage, with a kind of restrained 
ferocity, to “shoo” him away, without 
thereby frightening the finches. 

And all the while her eyes laughed; 
and there was color in her cheeks; and 
there was the forceful, graceful action 
of her body. 

When the bread was finished, she 
clapped her hands together gently, to 
dust the last mites from them, and 
looked over at Peter, and smiled signifi- 
cantly, 

“Yes,” he acknowledged; “‘you out- 
witted them very skillfully. You, at 
any rate, have no need of a dragon.” 

“Oh, in default of a dragon, one can 
do dragon’s work oneself,” she an- 
swered lightly. “Or, rather, one can 
make oneself an instrument of justice.” 

“All the same, I should call it un- 
commonly hard luck to be born a spar- 
row—within_your jurisdiction,” he said. 

“Tt is not an affair of luck,” said she. 
“One is born a sparrow—within my 
jurisdiction—for one’s sins in a former 
state. No, you little dovelings”—she 
turned to a pair of finches on the green- 
sward near her, who were lingering, and 
gazing up into her face with hungry, 
expectant eyes—‘“I have no more. I 
have given you my all.” And she 
stretched out her open hands, palms 
downward, to convince them. 

“The sparrows got nothing; and the 
goldfinches, who got ‘your all,’ grumble 
because you gave so little,” said Peter 
sadly. ‘That is what comes of inter- 
fering with the laws of nature.” And 
then, as the two birds flew away, “See 
the dark, doubtful, reproachful glances 
with which they cover you.” 

“You think they are ungrateful?” she 
said. ‘“No—listen!” 

She held up a finger. 

For, at that moment, on the branch 



















































































































































of an acacia, just over her head, a gold- 
‘finch began to sing—his thin, sweet, 
crystalline trill of song. 

“Do you call that grumbling?” she 
asked. 

“It implies a grumble,” said Peter, 
“like the ‘thank you’ of a servant dis- 
satisfied with his tip. It’s the very least 
he can do. It’s perfunctory—I’m not 
sure it isn’t even ironical.” 

“Perfunctory! Ironical!”’ cried the 
duchessa. “Look at him! He’s war- 
bling his delicious little soul out.” 

They both paused to look and listen. 

The bird’s gold-red bosom palpitated. 
He marked his modulations by sudden, 
emphatic movements of the head. His 
eyes were fixed intently before him, as 
if he could actually see and follow the 
shining thread of his song, as it wound 
away through the air. His performance 
had all the effect of a spontaneous rhap- 
sody. When it was terminated, he 
looked down at his auditors, eager, in- 
quisitive, as who should say, “I hope 
you liked it?” and then, with a nod 
-clearly meant as a farewell, flew out 
_of sight. 

The duchessa smiled again at Peter; 
with intention. 

“You must really try to take a cheer- 
ier view of things,” she said. 

And next instant she, too, was off, 
walking slowly, lightly, up the green 
lawns, between the trees, toward the 
castle, her gown fluttering in the 
breeze, now dazzling white as she came 
into the sun, now pearly gray as she 
passed into the shade. 

“What a woman it is,’ said Peter to 
himself, looking after her. “What 
vigor, what verve, what ser! What a 
woman !”’ 

And, indeed, there was nothing of the 
too-prevalent epicene in the duchessa’s 
aspect ; she was very certainly a woman. 

“Heavens, how she walks!” he cried 
in a deep whisper. 

But then a sudden wave of dejection 
swept over him. At first he could not 
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account for it. By and by, however, @ 
malicious little voice began to repeat ang. 
repeat within him: ‘Oh, the futile im- 
pression you must have made upon her} 
Oh, the ineptitudes you uttered! Oh, 
the precious opportunity you have mis- 
employed!” 

“You are a witch,” he said to Mari- 
etta. “You've proved it to the hilt, 
I’ve seen the person, and the object is 
more desperately lost than ever.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


That evening, among the letters Peter 
received from England, there was one 
from his friend Mrs. Winchfield, which 
contained certain statistics. 

“Your Duchessa di Santangiolo ‘was’ 
indeed, as your funny old servant told 
you, English: the only child and heiress 
of the last Lord Belfont. The Belfonts 
of Lancashire—now, for your 
duchessa, extinct—were the most big- 
oted sort of Roman Catholics, and al 
ways educated their daughters in 
foreign convents, and as often as not 
married them to foreigners. The Bel- 
font men, besides, were ever and anon 
marrying foreign wives; so there will 
be a goodish deal of un-English blood 
in your duchessa’s own ci-devant Eng- 
lish veins. 

“She was born, as | learn from an 
indiscretion of my Peerage, in 1870, 
and is, therefore, as near to thirty—the 
dangerous the six-and- 
twenty your droll old Marietta gives 
her. Her Christian names are Beatrice 
Antonia Teresa Mary—faites en votre’ 
choix, She was married at nineteen to 
Baldassarre Agosto, Principe Udeschini, 
Duca di Santangiolo, Marchese di Cas- 
tellofranco, Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire, Knight of the Holy Ghost and 
of St. Gregory—does it take your 
breath away?—who, according to 
Frontin, died in 93; and as there were 
no children, his brother Felipe Lorenzo 
succeeded to the titles. A younger 


Save 


age—as to 
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brother still is Bishop of Sardagna. 
Cardinal Udeschini is the uncle. 

“That, dear child, empties my sack 
of information. But perhaps I have a 
bigger sack, full of good advice, which 
I have not yet opened. And perhaps, 
on the whole, I will not open it at all. 
Only, remember that in yonder senti- 
mental Italian lake country, in this sum- 
mer weather, a solitary young man’s 
fancy might be much inclined to turn 
to thoughts ofi—folly; and keep an eye 
on my friend Peter Marchdale.” 

Our solitary young man brooded over 
Mrs. Winchfield’s letter for a long 
while. 

“The daughter of a lord, and the 
widow of a duke, and the niece-in-law 
of a cardinal,” he said. “And, as if 
that were not enough, a bigoted Roman 
Catholic into the bargain. And yet— 
and yet,” he went on, taking heart a 
little, “as for her bigotry, to judge by 
her assiduity in attending the village 
church, that factor, at least, thank good- 
ness, would appear to be static, rather 
than dynamic.” 

After another 
brooding, he 


longish interval of 
sauntered down to the 
through his fragrant garden, 
fragrant and fresh with the cool odors 
of the night, and peered into the dark- 
ness, toward Castel Ventirose. Here 
and there he could discern a gleam of 


riverside, 


yellow, where some lighted window was 
not entirely hidden by the trees. Thou- 
sands thousands of insects were 
threading the silence with their shrill, 
insistent The repeated wail, 
harsh, prolonged, eerie, of some strange, 
wild creature, bird or beast. came down 
from the forest of the Gnisi. At his 
feet, on the troubled surface of the 
Aco, the stars, reflected and distorted, 
shone like broken spearheads. 

He lighted a cigarette, and stood there 
till he had consumed it. 

“Heigh-ho!” 
turned back 


and 


voices 


he sighed at last, and 
toward the villa. And, 


“Yes,” he concluded, “I must certainly 


keep an eye on our friend Peter March- 
dale.” 

“But I’m doubting it’s a bit too late— 
troppo tardo,” he said to Marietta, 
whom he found bringing hot water to 
his dressing room. 

“Tt is not very late,” said Marietta. 
“Only half past ten.” 

“She is a woman—therefore to be 
loved; she is a duchess—therefore to 
be lost,” he explained, in his native 
tongue. 

“Cosa?” questioned Marietta, in hers. 


Beatrice and Emilia, strolling together 
in one of the flowery lanes up the hill- 
side, between ranks of the omnipresent 
poplar, and rose-bush hedges, or crurh- 
bling, pink-stuccoed walls that dripped 
with cyclamen and snapdragon, met old 
Marietta descending, with a basket on 
her arm. 

Marietta curtsied to the ground, 

“How do you do, Marietta?” Beatrice 
asked. 

“I can’t complain, thank your gran- 
deur. I have the lumbago on and off 
pretty constantly, and last week I broke 
a tooth. But I can’t complain. And 
your highness?” Marietta returned, with 
brisk aplomb. 

Beatrice smiled. 

“Bene, grazie. Your new master— 
that young Englishman,” she continued, 
“IT hope you find him kind, and easy to 
do for?” 

“Kind—yes, excellency, Also easy to 
do for. But——” Marietta shrugged 
her shoulders, and gave her head two 
meaning oscillations. 

“Oh?” -wondered Beatrice, knitting 
puzzled brows. 

“Very amiable, your greatness; but 
simple, simple,’ Marietta explained, and 
tapped her brown old forehead with a 
brown forefinger. 

“Really?” wondered Beatrice. 

“Yes, nobility,” said Marietta. 
“Gentle as a canary bird, but innocent, 
innocent.” 
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“You astonish me,” Beatrice avowed. 
*“‘How does he show it?” 

“The questions he asks, most illustri- 
ous—the things he says.” 

“For example?” pursued Beatrice. 
“For example, your serenity 
Marietta paused, to search her memory. 
“Well, for one example, he calls roast 
veal a fowl. I give him roast veal for 
his luncheon, and he says to me, ‘Mari- 
etta, this fowl has no wings.’ But every 
one knows, your mercy, that veal is not 
2 fowl. How should veal have wings?” 

“How indeed?” assented Beatrice, on 
a note of commiseration. And if the 
corners of her mouth betrayed a ten- 
dency to curve upward, she immediately 
compelled them down. ‘But perhaps he 
does not speak Italian very well?” she 
suggested. 

“Mache, potenza! Every one speaks 
Italian,” cried Marietta. 

“Indeed?” said Beatrice. 

“Naturally, your grace—all 
tians,”” Marietta declared. 

“Oh, I didn’t know,” said Beatrice 
meekly. “Well,” she acknowledged, 
“since he speaks Italian, it is certainly 
unreasonable of him to call veal a fowl.” 

“But that, magnificence,” Marietta 
went on, warming to her theme, “that 
is only one of his simplicities. He asks 
me, ‘Who puts the whitewash on Monte 
Sfiorito?’ And when I tell him that it 
is not whitewash, but snow, he says, 
‘How do you know?’ But every one 
knows that it is snow. IlV/itewash!” 

The sprightly old woman gave her 
whole body a shake, for the better ex- 
position of her state of mind. And 
thereupon, from the interior of her bas- 
ket, issued a plaintive little squeal. 

“What have you in your basket?” 
Beatrice asked. 

“A little piglet, nobility—un piccolo 
porcellino,” said Marietta. 

And lifting the cover an inch or two, 
she displayed the anxious face of a poor 
little suckling pig. 

“E carino?” she demanded, whilst her 


‘” 
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eyes beamed with a pride that almost! 
seemed maternal. 

“What on earth are you going to do 
with him?” Beatrice gasped. 

The light of pride gave place to a 
light of resolution, in Marietta’s eyes, 

“Kill him, mightiness,” was her grim 
response; “stuff him with almonds, 
raisins, rosemary, and onions; cook him 
sweet and sour; and serve him, gar. 
nished with rosettes of beetroot, for 
my signorino’s Sunday dinner.” 

“Oh-h-h!” shuddered Beatrice and 
Emilia, in a breath; and they resumed 
their walk. 


Francois was dining 
ance of great fervor. 

Peter sat on his rustic bench, by the 
riverside and watched him, smoking a 
cigarette the while. 

The Duchessa di Santangiolo stood 
screened by a tree in the park of Venti- 
rose, and watched them both. 

Francois wide blue ribbon 
round his pink and chubby neck; and 
his dinner consisted of a big bowlful 
of bread and milk. 

Presently the duchessa stepped forth 
from her ambush, into the sun, and 
laughed. 


with an appear- 


wore a 


“What a sweetly pretty scene,” she 
said. ‘‘Pastoral—idyllic—it reminds 
one of Theocritus—it reminds one of 
Watteau.” 

Peter threw his Cigarette 
river, and made an obeisance. 

“IT am very glad you feel the charm 
of it,” he responded. ‘May I be per- 
mitted to present Master Francois Vil 
lon “ 


into the 


“We have met before,” said the du- 
chessa, graciously smiling upon Fran- 
cois; and inclining her head. 

“Oh, I didn’t 
apologetic. 

“Ves.” 


rather tragical circumstances. 


know,” said Peter, 


said the duchessa, “and in 
But at 


Why— 


that time he was anonymous, 
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jf you won't think my curiosity im- 
ertinent—why Francois Villon?” 

“Why not?” said Peter. “He made 
such a tremendous outcry when he was 
condemned to death, for one thing. You 
should have heard him. He has a voice! 
Then, for another, he takes such a pas- 
sionate interest in his meat and drink. 
And then, if you come to that, I really 
hadn't the heart to call him Pauvre 
Lélian.” 

The 
brows. 

“You felt that Pauvre Lélian was the 
only alternative ?” 

“I had in mind a remark of Pauvre 
Lélian’s friend and confrére, the cryptic 
Stéphane,” Peter answered. “You will 
remember it. ‘L’dme d’un poete dans 
le corps d'un I—I forget the last 
word,” he faltered. 

“Shall we say ‘little pig?’ 
the duchessa 

“Oh, please don’t,” cried Peter 
hastily, with a gesture of supplication. 
“Don't say ‘pig’ in his presence. You'll 
wound his feelings.” 

The duchessa laughed. 

“I knew he was condemned to death,” 
she owned. ‘Indeed, it was in his con- 
demned cell that I made his acquaint- 
ance. Your Marietta Cignolesi intro- 
duced us. Her air was so inexorable, 
I'm a good deal surprised to see him 
alive to-day. There was some question 
of a stuffing of rosemary and onions.” 

“Ah, I see,” said Peter, “I see that 
you're familiar with the whole disgrace- 
ful story. Yes, Marietta, the unspeak- 
able old Tartar, was all for stuffing him 
with rosemary and onions. But he 
could not bring himself to share her 
point of view. He screamed his protest, 
like a man, in twenty different octaves. 
You really should have heard him. His 
voice is of a compass, of a timbre, of 
an expressiveness! Passive endurance, 
I fear, is not his forte. For the sake 
of peace and silence, I intervened, in- 
terceded. She had her knife at his very 


duchessa raised amused eye- 


" suggested 


throat. I was not an instant too soon, 
So, of course, I’ve had to adopt him.” 

“Of course, poor man,” sympathized 
the duchessa. “It’s a recognized prin- 
ciple that, if you save a fellow’s life, 
you're bound to him for the rest of 
yours. But—but won't you find him 
rather a burdensome responsibility when 
he’s grown up?” she reflected. 

“Que voulez-vous?” reflected Peter, 
“Burdensome responsibilities are the ap- 
pointed accompaniments of man’s pil- 
grimage. Why not Francois Villon, as 
well as another? And besides, as the 
world is at present organized, a member 
of the class vulgarly styled ‘the rich’ 
can generally manage to shift his re- 
sponsibilities, when they become too irk- 
some, upon the backs of the poor. For 
example Marietta! Marietta!” he 
called, raising his voice a little, and clap- 
ping his hands, 

Marietta came, When she had made 
her curtsy to the duchessa, and a po- 
lite inquiry as to her excellency’s health, 
Peter said, with an indicative nod of 
the head: 

“Will you be so good as to remove 
my responsibility ?” 

“Il porcellino?” questioned Marietta. 

“Ang,” said he, 

And when Marietta had _ borne 
Francois, struggling and squealing in 
her arms, from the foreground, “There 
—you see how it is done,” he re- 
marked. 

The duchessa laughed. 

“An object lesson,” she agreed. “An 
object lesson in—mightn’t one call it the 
science of applied cynicism?” 

“Science!” Peter plaintively repudi- 
ated the word. ‘No, no! I was rather 
flattering myself it was an art.” 

“Apropos of art——” 
essa, 


said the duch- 


She came down two or three steps 


nearer to the brink of the river. She 
produced from behind her back 2 hand 
that she had kept there, and held up for 
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Peter’s inspection a 
bound book. 

“Apropos of art, I’ve been reading a 
novel, Do you know it?” 

Peter glanced at the gray-and-gold 
binding—and dissembled the emotion 
that suddenly swelled big in his heart. 

He screwed his eyeglass into his eye, 
and gave an intent look. 

“T can’t make out the title,” he tem- 
porized, shaking his head, and letting 
his eyeglass drop. 

On the whole, it was very well acted; 
and I hope the occult little smile that 
played about the duchessa’s lips was a 
smile of appreciation, 

“It has a highly appropriate title,” 
she said. “It is called ‘A Man of 
Words,’ by an author I’ve never hap- 
pened to hear of before, named Felix 
Wildmay.” 

“Oh, yes. How very odd!” said 
Peter. “By a curious chance, I know 
it very well. But I’m surprised to dis- 
cover that you do. How on earth did 
it fall into your hands?” 

“Why on earth shouldn't it?’ won- 
dered she. ‘Novels are intended to fall 
into people’s hands, are they not?” 

“T believe so,” he assented, “But in- 
tentions, in this vale of tears, are not 
always realized, are they? Anyhow, ‘A 
Man of Words’ is not like other novels. 
It’s peculiar.” 

“Peculiar?” she repeated. 

“Of a peculiar, of an unparalleled 
obscurity,” he explained. ‘There has 
been no failure approaching it since 
What’s-his-name invented printing. I 
hadn’t supposed that seven copies of it 
were in circulation.” 

“Really?” said the duchessa, “A cor- 
respondent of mine in London recom- 
mended it. But—in view of its unpar- 
alleled obscurity—isn’t it almost equally 
a matter for surprise that you should 
know it?” 

“Tt would be, sure enough,” consented 
Peter, “if it weren’t that I just happen 
also to know the author.” 


gray-and-gold- 









“Oh? You know the author?” ef 
the duchessa, with animation, 

“Comme ma poche,” said Peter. 
were boys together.” 

“Really ?” 
cidence.” 

“Yes,” said he. 

“And—and his book?” Her eye- 
brows went up, interrogative, “I expect, 
as you know the man, you think rather 
poorly of it?” 

“On the contrary, in the teeth of 
verisimilitude, I think extremely well of 
it,” he answered firmly. “I admire it 
immensely, I think it’s an altogether 
ripping little book. I think it’s one of 
the nicest little books I’ve read for 
ages.” 

“How funny,” said she. 

“Why funny?” asked he, 

“Tt’s so unlikely that one should seem 
a genius to one’s old familiar friends.” 
“Did I say he seemed a genius to me? 
misled you. He doesn’t, In fact, he 
very frequently seems—but, for char- 
ity’s sake, I’d best forbear to tell, 
However, I admire his book. And—to 
be entirely frank—it’s a constant source 
of astonishment to me that he should 
ever have been able to do anything one 
tenth so good.” 


said she, ‘“‘What a coin- 


— 


The duchessa smiled pensively. 

“Ah, well,” she mused, “we must as- 
sume that he has happy moments—or, 
perhaps, two soul sides, one to face the 
world with, one to show his manuscripts 
when he’s writing. -You hint a fault, 
and hesitate dislike. That, indeed, is 
only natural, on the part of an old 
friend. But you pique my _ interest. 
What is the trouble with him? Is—is he 
conceited, for example?” 

“The trouble 
dered, “Oh, 
too sad a 


with him?” Peter pon- 
it would be too long and 
story. ‘Should I anatomize 
him to you as he is, I must blush and 
weep, and you must look pale and won- 
der.’ He has pretty nearly every weak- 
ness, not to mention vices, that flesh is 
heir to. But as for conceit—let me see. 


“We 
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He concurs in my own high opinion of 
his work, I believe; but I don’t know 
whether, as literary men go, it would be 
fair to call him conceited, He belongs, 
at any rate, to the comparatively modest 
minority who do not secretly fancy that 
Shakespeare has come back to life.” 

“That Shakespeare has come back to 
life!” marveled the duchessa. “Do you 
mean to say that most literary men 
fancy that?” 

“I think perhaps I am acquainted 
with three who don’t,” Peter replied ; 
“but one of them merely wears his rue 
with a difference. He fancies that it’s 
Goethe.” 

“How extravagantly—how exquisitely 
droll!” she laughed. 

“Tt confess, it struck me so, until I 
got accustomed to it,” said he, “until I 
learned that it was one of the common- 
places, one of the normal attributes of 
the literary temperament, It’s as much 
to be taken for granted, when you meet 
an author, as the tail is to be taken for 
granted, when you meet a cat.” 

“I’m vastly your debtor for the in- 
formation—it will stand me in stead 
with the next author who comes my 
way. But, in that case, your friend Mr. 
Felix Wi:dmay will be, as it were, a sort 
of Manx cat?” was her smiling deduc- 
tion. 

“Yes, if you like, in that particular, 
a sort of Manx cat,” acquiesced Peter, 
with a laugh, 

The duchessa laughed, too; and then 
there was a little pause. 

Overhead, never so light a breeze 
lisped never so faintly in the treetops; 
here and there bird notes fell, liquid, 
desultory, like drops of rain after a 
shower; and constantly one heard the 
cool music of the river. The sun, filter- 
ing through worlds and worlds of leaves, 
shed upon everything a_ green-gold 
penumbra. The air, warm and still, was 
sweet with garden scents. The lake, ac- 
cording to its habit at this hour of the 
afternoon, had drawn a gray veil over 


its face, a thin gray veil, through which 
its sapphire blue shone furtively. Far 
away, in the summer haze, Monte 
Sfiorito seemed a mere dim specter of 
itself—a stranger might easily have mis- 
taken it for a vague mass of cloud float- 
ing above the horizon, 

“Are you aware that it’s a singularly 
lovely afternoon?” the duchessa asked, 
by and by. 

“T have a hundred reasons for think- 
ing it so,” Peter hazarded, with the least 
perceptible approach to a meaning bow. 

In the duchessa’s face, perhaps, there 
flickered, for half a second, the least 
perceptible light, as of a comprehending 
and unresentful smile. But she went 
on, with fine aloofness: 

“I rather envy you your river, you 
know. We are too far from it at the 
castle. Isn’t the sound, the murmur of 
it delicious? And its color—how does 
it come by such a subtle color? Is it 
green? Is it blue? And the diamonds 
on its surface—see how they glitter! 
You know, of course,” she questioned, 
“who the owner is of those unequaled 
gems ?” 

“Surely,” Peter answered, “the lady 
paramount of this demesne?” 

“No, no.” She shook her head, smil- 
ing. “Undine, They are Undine’s— 
her necklaces and tiaras. No mortal 
woman’s jewel case contains anything 
half so brilliant. But look at them— 
look at the long chains of them—how 
they float for a minute—and are then 
drawn down, They are Undine’s— 


Undine and her companions are sport- 
ing with them just below the surface. 
A moment ago I caught a glimpse of a 
white arm.” 

“Ah,” said Peter, nodding thought- 
fully, “that’s what it is to have ‘the 


seeing eye.’ But I’m grieved to hear 
of Undine in such a wanton mood. I 
had hoped she would still be weeping 
her unhappy love affair.” 

“What! with that horrid, stolid Ger- 
man—Hildebrandt, was his name?” 
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cried the duchessa. “Not she! Long 
ago, I’m glad to say, she learned to 
laugh at that, as a mere caprice of her 
immaturity, However, this is a digres- 
sion. I want to return to our ‘Man of 
Words.’. Tell me—what is the quality 
you especially like in it?” 

“T like its every quality,” Peter 
affirmed, unblushing. “Its style, its fin- 
ish, its concentration; its wit, humor, 
sentiment ; its texture, tone, atmosphere ; 
its scenes, its subject; the paper it’s 
printed on, the type, the binding. But 
above all, I like its heroine, I think 
Pauline de Fleuviéres the pearl of 
human women—the cleverest, the love- 
liest, the most desirable, the most exas- 
perating. And also the most feminine. 
I can’t think of her at all as a mere fic- 
tion, a mere shadow on paper, I think 
of her as a living, breathing, flesh-and- 
blood woman, whom I have actually 
known, I can see her before me now— 


I can see her eyes, full of mystery and 
mischief—I can see her exquisite little 


teeth, as she smiles—I can see her hair, 
her hands—I can almost catch the per- 
fume of her garments. I’m utterly in- 
fatuated with her—I could commit a 
hundred follies for her.” 

“Mercy!” exclaimed the 
“You are enthusiastic.” 

“The book’s admirers are so few, they 
must endeavor to make up in enthusi- 
asm what they lack in numbers,” he 
submitted. 

“But—at that rate—wihy are they so 
few?” she puzzled. “If the book is all 
you think it, how do you account for its 
unpopularity ?” 

“Tt could never conceivably be any- 
thing but unpopular,” said he, “It has 
the fatal gift of beauty.” 

The duchessa laughed surprise. 

“Is beauty a fatal gift—in works of 
art?” 

““Yes—in England,” he declared. 

“In England? Why especially in 
England ?” 

“In English-speaking—in 


duchessa. 


Anglo- 
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Saxon—lands, if you - prefer. . The 
Anglo-Saxon public is beauty blind, 
They have fifty religions—only one 
sauce—and no sense of beauty whatso- 
ever, They can see the nose on one’s 
face—the mote in their neighbor’s eye; 
they can see when a bargain is good, 
when a war will be expedient. But the 
one thing they can never see is beauty, 
And when, by some rare chance, you 
catch them in the act of admiring a 
beautiful object, it will never be for its 
beauty—it will be in spite of its beauty 
—for some other, some extra-zsthetic 
interest it possesses—some topical or 
historical interest. Beauty is necessarily 
detached from all that is topical or his- 
torical, or documentary or actual. It is 
also necessarily an effect of fine shades, 
delicate values, vanishing distinctions, of 
evasiveness, inconsequence, suggestion, 
It is also absolute, unrelated—it is posi- 
tive or negative or superlative—it is 
never comparative. Well, the Anglo- 
Saxon public is totally insensible to such 
things, They can no more feel them, 
than a blind worm can feel the colors of 
the rainbow.” 

She laughed again, and regarded him 
with an air of humorous meditation, 

“And that accounts for the unsuccess 
of ‘A Man of Words?” 

“You might as well offer Francois 
Villon a banquet of Orient pearls.” 

“You are bitterly hard on the Anglo- 
Saxon public.” 

“Oh, no,” he disclaimed, ‘“‘not hard— 
but just. I wish them all sorts of pros- 
perity, with a little more taste.” 

“Oh, but surely,” she caught him up, 
“if their taste were greater, their pros- 
perity would be less?” 

“T don’t said he. “The 
Greeks were fairly prosperous, weren't 
they? And the Venetians? And the 
French are not yet quite bankrupt.” 

Still again she laughed—always with 
that little air of humorous meditation. 

“You—you don’t exactly overwhelm 
one with compliments,” she observed, 


know,” 
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He looked alarm, anxiety, 

“Don’t 1? What have I neglected?” 
he cried, 

“You've never once evinced the slight- 
est curiosity to learn what / think of the 
book in question.” 

“Oh, I’m sure you like it,” he re- 
joined hardily, “You have ‘the seeing 
eye.” 

“And yet I’m just a humble member 
of the Anglo-Saxon public.” 

“No—you're a distinguished member 
of the Anglo-Saxon ‘remnant.’ Thank 
Heaven, there’s a remnant, a little scat- 
tered remnant, I’m perfectly sure you 
like ‘A Man of Words.’” 

“ ‘Like it’ is a proposition so general. 
Perhaps I am burning to tell some one 
what I think of it in detail.” 

She smiled into his eyes, a trifle oddly. 

“If you are, then I know some one 
who is burning to hear you,” he avowed. 

“Well, then, I think—I think a 
she began, on a note of deliberation. 
“But I’m afraid, just now, it would take 
too long to formulate my thoughts. 
Perhaps I'll try another day.” 

She gave him a derisory little nod— 
and in a minute was well up the lawn, 
toward the castle. 

Peter glared after 
clenched, teeth set. 

“You fiend!” he muttered, Then, 
turning savagely upon himself, “You 
duffer!” 

Nevertheless, that evening, he said to 
Marietta: 

“The plot thickens. 
a step, 


her, his fists 


We’ve advanced 
We've reached what the vulgar 
call a psychological moment. She’s seen 
my ‘Portrait of a Lady.’ But as yet, 
if you can believe me, she doesn’t dream 
who painted it; and she hasn’t recog- 
nized the subject, As if one were to 
face one’s image in the glass, and take 
it for another’s! I—I’ll—I’ll double 
your wages—if you will induce events 
to hurry up.” 


However, as he spoke English, Mari- 


etta was in no position to profit by his 
offer. 
CHAPTER V. 

Peter was walking in the highroad, 
on the other side of the river—the great 
highroad that leads from Bergamo to 
Milan. 

It was late in the afternoon, and al- 
ready, in the west, the sky was begin- 
ning to put on some of its sunset splen- 
dors. In the east, framed to Peter’s 
vision by parallel lines of poplars, it 
hung like a curtain of dark-blue velvet. 

Peter sat on the grass, by the road- 
side, in the shadow of a hedge—a rose- 
bush hedge, of course—and lighted a 
cigarette. 

Far down the long white road, against 
the blue-velvet sky, between the poplars, 
two little spots of black, two small 
human figures, were moving toward 
him. 

Half absently, he let his eyes accom- 
pany them, 

As they came nearer, they defined 
themselves as a boy and a girl. Nearer 
still, he saw that they were ragged and 
dusty and barefoot. The boy had three 
or four gaudy-hued wicker baskets slung 
over his shoulder. 

Vaguely, tacitly, Peter supposed that 
they would be the children of some of 
the peasants of the countryside, on their 


.way home from the village, 


As they arrived abreast of him, they 
paid him the usual peasan’t salute. The 
boy lifted a tattered felt hat from his 
head, the girl bobbed a curtsy, and 
“Buona sera, eccellenza,” they said in 
concert, without, however, pausing in 
their march, 

Peter put his hand in his pocket. 

“Here, little girl,” he called. 

The little girl glanced at him, doubt- 
ing. 

“Come here,” he said. 

Her face a question, she came up to 
him; and he gave her a few coppers. 

“To buy sweetmeats,” he said. 





“A thousand thanks, excellency,” said 
she, bobbing another curtsy. 

“A thousand thanks, excellency,” said 
the boy, from his distance, again lifting 
his rag of a hat, 

And they trudged on, 

But Peter looked after them—and his 
heart smote him, They were clearly of 
the poorest of the poor. He thought of 
Hansel and Gretel. Why had he given 
them so little? He called to them to 
stop. 

The little girl came running back. 

Peter rose to meet her. 

“You may as well buy some ribbons, 
too,” he said, and gave her a couple of 
lire. 

She looked at the money with sur- 
prise—even with an appearance of hesi- 
tation. Plainly, it was a sum, in her 


eyes. 

“It’s all right. 
Peter. 

“A thousand thanks, excellency,” said 
she, with a third curtsy, and rejoined 


Now run along,” said 


her brother. 

“Where are they going?” asked a 
voice, 

Peter faced about. 

There stood the duchessa, in a bicy- 
cling costume, her bicycle beside her. 
Her bicycling costume was of blue 
serge, and she wore a jaunty sailor hat 
with a blue ribbon. Peter—in spite of 
the commotion in his breast—was able 
to remember that this was the first time 
he had seen her in anything but white. 

Her attention was all upon the chil- 
dren—whom he, perhaps, had more or 
less banished to Cracklimbo. 

“Where are they going?” she re- 
peated, trouble in her voice and in her 
eyes, 

Peter collected himself. 

“The children? I don’t know—I 
didn’t ask. Home, aren’t they?” 

“Home? Oh, no! They don’t live 
hereabouts,” she said. “I know all the 
poor of this neighborhood. Ohé, there! 
Children! Children!” she cried. 
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But they were quite a hundred yards 7 
away, and did not hear, % 

“Do you wish them to come back?” 
asked Peter. 

“Yes—of course,” she answered, with 
a shade of impatience, 

He put his fingers to his lips—yoy 
know the schoolboy accomplishment— 
and gave a long whistle. 

That the children did hear, 

They halted, and turned round, look- 
ing, inquiring. 

“Come back—come back!” called the 
duchessa, raising her hand, and beckon- 
ing. 

They came back, 

“The pathetic little imps,” she mur- 
mured, while they were on the way, 

The boy was a sturdy, square-built 
fellow, of twelve, thirteen, with a shock 
of brown hair, brown cheeks, and sunny 
brown eyes; with a precocious air of 
doggedness, of responsibility. He wore 
an old tail coat, the tail coat of a man, 
ragged, discolored, falling to his ankles, 

The girl was ten or eleven, pale, 
pinched ; hungry, weary, and sorry look- 
ing. Her hair, too, had been brown, 
upon a time; but now it was faded to 
something near the tint of ashes, and 
had almost the effect of being gray. 
Her pale little forehead was crossed by 
thin wrinkles, lines of pain, of worry, 
like an old woman’s. 

The duchessa, pushing her bicycle, 
and followed by Peter, moved down the 
road, to meet them. Peter had never 
been so near to her before—at moments 
her arm all but brushed his sleeve. I 
think he blessed the children, 

“Where are you going?” the duchessa 
asked, softly, smiling into the girl’s sad 
little face. 

The girl had shown no fear of Peter; 
but apparently she was somewhat fright- 
ened by this grand lady, The toes of 
her bare feet worked nervously in the 
dust. She hung her head shyly, and 
eyed her brother. 

But the brother, removing his hat, 
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with the bow of an Italian peasant—and 
that is to say, the bow of a courtier— 
spoke up bravely. 

“To Turin, nobility.” 

He said it in a perfect matter-of-fact 
way, quite as he might have said, ‘To 
the next farmhouse.”’ 

The duchessa, however, had not bar- 
gained for an answer of this measure. 
Startled, doubting her ears perhaps, “To 

~Turin!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, excellency,”’ said the boy. 

‘But—but Turin—Turin is hundreds 
of kilometers from here,” she said, in a 
kind of gasp. 

“Yes, excellency,” said the boy. 

“You are going to Turin—you two 
children—walking—like that!’ she per- 
sisted, 

“Yes, excellency.” 

“But—but it will take you a month.” 

“Pardon, noble lady,” said the boy. 
“With your excellency’s permission, we 
were told it should take fifteen days.” 

“Where do 
asked, 

“From Bergamo, excellency.” 

“When did you leave Bergamo?” 

“Yesterday morning, excellency.” 

“The little girl is your sister?” 


you come from?” she 


“Yes, excellency.” 
“Have you a mother and father?” 
“A father, excellency. The mother is 
dead.” 

Each of the 


children made the sign 
of the cross; 


and Peter was somewhat 
surprised, no doubt, to see the duchessa 
do likewise. He had yet to learn the 
beautiful custom of that pious Lombard 
land, whereby, when the dead are men 
tioned, you make the sign of the cross, 
and, pausing reverently for a moment, 
say in silence the traditional prayer of 
> church: “May their souls and the 
all the faithful departed, 

the mercy of God, rest in 

peace 
“And where is 
duchess 


“Ty, 


your father?” the 
a asked 


Turin, excellency,” answered the 


boy. “He is a glass-blower, After the 
strike at Bergamo, he went to Turin to 
seek work. Now he has found it. So 
he has sent for us to come to him.” 

“And you two children—alone—are 
going to walk all the way to Turin!” 
She could not get over the pitiful won- 
der of it. 

“Yes, excellency.” 

“The heart-rending little waifs,’ she 
said, in English, with something like a 
sob, Then, in Italian, “But—but how 
do you live by the way?” 

The boy touched his shoulder load of 
baskets, 

“We sell these, excellency.” 

‘What is their price?” she asked. 

“Thirty soldi, excellency.” 

“Have you sold many 
started ?” 

The boy looked away ; and now it was 
his turn to hang his head, and to let his 
toes work nervously in the dust, 

‘“Haven’t you sold any?” she ex- 
claimed, drawing her conclusions, 

“No, excellency, The people would 
not buy,” he owned, in a dull voice, 
keeping his eyes down, 

“Poverino,” 


since you 


she murniured, 
are you going to sleep t 


“Where 


night ?” 


>1 
i 
“In a house, excellency,” 
But that seemed to 
as somewhat vague. 


said he. 

ke the duchessa 
“In what house?” she asked. 
“T do not know, excelleney,” he 
fesse d, 


con- 
“We will find a house.” 


with 


“Would you like to come back 
me, and sleep in my house?” 


boy and ) 


' reyet 
Lat eacn otner, 


mute co 
| 


‘ ) 1 
Pardon, noble 


cellency’s permission, far?’ the bow 
questioned, 
“IT am 


three or 


very near— 


looked at 
other, conferring Afterward, the 


each 
boy 
shook his head, 

“A thousand thanks, excelle ney With 
your permission, we must not turn back, 
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We must walk on till later. 
we will find a house.” 

“They are too proud to own that their 
house will be a hedge,” she said to 
Peter, again in English, “Aren’t you 
hungry?” she asked the children, 

“No, excellency. We had bread in 
the village, below there,” answered the 
boy. 

“You will not come home with me, 
and have a good dinner, and a good 
night’s sleep?” 

“Pardon, excellency. With your 
favor, the father would not wish us to 
turn back.” 

The duchessa looked at the little girl. 

The little girl wore a medal of the 
Immaculate Conception on a_ ribbon 
round her neck—a forlorn blue ribbon, 
soiled and frayed. 

“Oh, you have a holy medal,” said 
the duchessa, 

“Yes, noble lady,” said the girl, drop- 
ping a curtsy, and lifting up her sad 
little wizened face. 

“She has been saying her prayers all 
along the road,” the boy volunteered. 

“That is right,” approved the du- 
chessa. “You have not made your first 
communion yet, have you?” 

“No, excellency,” said the girl, “I 
shall make it next year.” 

“And you?” the duchessa asked the 
boy. 

“I made mine at Corpus Christi,” said 
the boy, with a touch of pride. 

The duchessa turned to Peter, 

“Do you know, I haven’t a penny in 
my pocket, I have come out without 
my purse.” 

“How much ought one to give them?” 
Peter asked, 

“Of course, there is the fear that they 
might be robbed,” she reflected. “If 
one should give them a note of any 
value, they would have to change it; and 
they would probably be rebbed. What 
to do?” 

“I will speak to the boy,” said Peter. 


At night 
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“Would you like to go to Turin by © 
train?” he asked, 
The boy and girl looked at each other, 

“Yes, excellency,” said the boy, 

“But if 1 give you money for your 
fare, will you know how to take care of 
it—how to prevent people from robbing 
you?” 

“Oh, yes, excellency.” 

“You could take the train this eve. 
ning, at Venzona, about two kilometers 
from here, in the direction you are walk- 
ing. In an hour or two you would ar- 
rive at Milan; there you would change 
into the train for Turin. You would be 
at Turin to-morrow morning.” 

“Yes, excellency.” 

“But if I give you money, you will 
not let people rob you? If I give youa 
hundred lire?” 

The boy drew back, stared, as if 
frightened. 

“A hundred lire?” he said, 

‘Yes,” said Peter. 

The boy looked at his sister. 

“Pardon, nobility,” he said, “With 
your condescension, does it cost a hun- 
dred lire to go to Turin by train?” 

“Oh, no. I think it costs eight or 
ten.” 

Again the boy looked at his sister. 

“Pardon, nobility. With your excel- 
lency’s permission, we should not desire 
a hundred lire then,” he said, 

Peter and the duchessa were not alto- 
gether to be blamed, I hope, if they ex- 
changed the merest hint’ of a smile, 

“Well, if I should give you fifty?” 
Peter asked. 

“Fifty lire, excellency?” 

Peter nodded. 

Still again the boy sought counsel of 
his sister, with his eyes. 

“Yes, excellency,” he said, 

“You are sure you will be able to take 
care of it—you will not let people rob 
you?” the duchessa put in, anxious, 
“They will wish to rob you. If you go 
to sleep in the train, they will try to 
pick your pocket.” 























“T will hide it, noble lady. No one 
shall rob me. If I go to sleep in the 
train, I will sit on it, and my sister will 
watch. If she goes to sleep, I will 
watch,” the boy promised confidently. 

“You must give it to him in the small- 
est change you can possibly scrape to- 
gether,” she advised Peter. 

And with one-lira, two-lira, ten-lira 
notes, and with a little silver and cop- 
per, he made up the amount. 

“A thousand thanks, excellency,” said 
the boy, with a@ bow that was mag- 
nificent ; and he proceeded to distribute 
the money between various obscure 
pockets. 

“A thousand thanks, excellency,” said 
the girl, with a curtsy. 

“Addio, ¢ buon’ viaggio,” said Peter. 

“Addio, eccellenze,” said the boy. 

“Addio, eccellenze,” said the girl. 

But the duchessa impulsively stooped 
down, and kissed the girl on her poor 
little wrinkled brow. And when she 
stood up, Peter saw that her eyes were 
wet, 

The children moved off. They moved 
off, whispering together, and gesticulat- 
ing, after the manner of their race: dis- 
cussing something, Presently they 
stopped; and the boy came running 
back, while his sister waited. 

He doffed his hat, and said, “A thou- 
sand pardons, excellency———” 

“Yes? What is it?” Peter asked. 

“With your excellency’s favor—is it 
obligatory that we should take the 
train?” 

“Obligatory?” puzzled Peter, “How 
do you mean?” 

“If it is not obligatory, we would pre- 
fer, with the permission of your excel- 
lency, to save the money.” 

“But—but then 
walk!” cried Peter, 

“But if it is not obligatory to take 
the train, we would pray your excel- 
lency’s permission to save the money. 
We should like to save the money, to 


you will have to 
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give it to the father. The father is very 
poor, Fifty lire is so much.” 

This time it was Peter who looked for 
counsel to the duchessa, 

Her eyes, still bright with tears, re- 
sponded, “Let them do as they will.” 

“No, it is not obligatory—it is only 
recommended,” he said to the boy, with 
a smile that he couldn’t help, “Do as 
you will, But, if I were you, I should 
spare my poor little feet.” 

“Mille grazie, eccellenge,” the boy 
said, with a final sweep of his tattered 
hat. He ran back to his sister; and next 
moment they were walking resolutely 
on, westward, “into the great red light.” 


The duchessa and Peter were silent 
for a while, looking after them. 

They dwindled to dots in the distance, 
and then, where the road turned, disap- 
peared, 

At last the duchessa spoke—but al- 
most as if speaking to herself. 

“There, Felix Wildmay, you writer 
of tales, is a subject made to your 
hand,” she said. 

We may guess whether Peter was 
startled! Was it possible that she had 
found him out? A sound, confused, 
embarrassed, something composite, be- 
tween an “oh,” and a “yes,” seemed to 
expire in his throat, 

But the duchessa didn’t appear to 
heed it, 

“Don’t you think it would be a touch- 
ing episode for your friend to write a 
story around?” she asked. 

We may guess whether he was re- 
lieved, 

“Oh—oh, yes,” he agreed, with the 
precipitancy of a man who, in his re- 
lief, would agree to anything. 

“Have you ever seen such courage?” 
she went on. “The wonderful babies! 
Fancy—fifteen days, fifteen days and 
nights, alone, unprotected, on the high- 
way, those poor little atoms! Down in 
their hearts they are really filled with 
terror, Who wouldn’t be, with such a 
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journey before him? But how finely 
they concealed it, mastered it! Oh, I 
hope they won’t be robbed. God help 
them—God help them!” 

“God help them, indeed,” said Peter. 

“And the little girl, with her medal of 
the Immaculate Conception, The father, 
after all, can hardly be the brute one 
might suspect, since he has given them 
a religious education. Oh, I am sure, 
-I am sure, it was the Blessed Virgin 
herself who sent us across their path, in 
answer to that poor little creature’s 
prayers.” 

“Yes,” said Peter—ambiguously, per- 
haps, But he liked the way in which 
she united him to herself in the pro- 
noun. 

“Which, of course,” she added, smil- 
ing gravely into his eyes, “seems the 
height of absurdity to you?” 

“Why should it seem the height of 
absurdity to me?” he asked. 

“You are a Protestant, J suppose?” 

“T suppose so. But what of that? 
At all events, I believe there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in the usual philosophies. 
And I see no reason why it should not 
have been the Blessed Virgin who sent 
us across their path.” 

“What would your Protestant pastors 
and masters do, if they heard you? 
Isn’t that what they call Popish super- 
stition ?” 

“T dare say. »But I’m not sure that 
there’s any such thing as superstition. 
Superstition, in its essence, is merely a 
recognition of the truth that in a uni- 
verse of mysteries and contradictions, 
like ours, nothing conceivable or incon- 
ceivable is impossible.” 

“Oh, no, no!” she objected, “Super- 
stition is the belief in something that is 
ugly and bad and unmeaning. That is 
the difference between superstition and 
religion, Religion is the belief in some- 
thing that is beautiful and good and sig- 
nificant—something that throws light 
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into the dark places of life—that helps 
us to see and to live.” 

“Yes,” said Peter, “I admit the dis- 
tinction.” After a little suspension, “T 
thought,” he questioned, “that all Catho- 
lics were required to go to Mass on 
Sunday ?” 

“Of course—so they are,” said she, 

“But—but you———”’ he began, 

“IT hear Mass not on Sunday only-— 
I hear it every morning of my life.” 

“Oh? Indeed? I beg your pardon,” 
he stumbled, “‘I—one—one never sees 
you at the village church.” 

“No, We have a chapel and a chap- 
lain at the castle.” 

She mounted her bicycle, 

“Good-by,” she said, and lightly rode 
away, 

“So-ho! Her bigotry is not such a 
negligible quantity, after all,” Peter 
concluded, 

“But what,” he demanded of Mari- 
etta, as she ministered to his wants at 
dinner, “what does one barrier more or 
less matter, when people are already di- 
vided by a gulf that never can be tra- 
versed? You see the river?” He 
pointed through his open window to the 
Aco. “It is a symbol. She stands on 
one side of it, I stand on the other, and 
we exchange little jokes. But the river 
is always there, flowing between us, sep- 
arating us, She is the daughter of a 
lord, and the widow of a duke, and the 
fairest of her sex, and a millionaire, and 
a Roman Catholic. What am I? Oh, 
I don’t deny I’m clever. But for the 
rest? My dear Marietta, I am simply, 
in one word, the victim of a misplaced 
attachment.” 

“Non capisco Francese,” 
etta 


said Mari- 


CHAPTER VI, 

And after that, for I forget how 
many days, Peter and the duchessa did 
not meet; and so he sank low and lower 
in his mind. 

Nothing that can befall us, optimists 































aver, is without its value; and this, I 
have heard, is especially true if we hap- 
pen to be literary men, All is grist that 
comes to a writer’s mill, 

By his present experience, accord- 
ingly, Peter learned—and in the regret- 
ful prose of some future masterpiece 
will perhaps be enabled to remember— 
how exceeding great is the impatience 
of the lovesick, with what febrile vehe- 
mence the smitten heart can burn, and 
to what improbable lengths hours and 
minutes can on occasions stretch them- 
selves, 

He tried many methods of distraction, 

There was always the panorama of 
his valley—the dark-blue lake, pale 
Monte Sfiorito, the frowning Gnisi, the 
smiling uplands westward, There were 
always the sky, the clouds, the clear sun- 
shine, the crisp-etched shadows; and in 
the afternoon there was always the won- 
drous opalescent haze of August, fill- 
ing every distance, There was always 
his garden—there were the great trees, 
with the light sifting through high 
spaces of feathery green; there were the 
flowers, the birds, the bees, the butter- 
flies, with their color, and their fra- 
grance, and their music; there was his 
tinkling fountain, in its nimbus of pris- 
matic spray; there was the swift, sym- 
bolic Aco, And then, at a half hour’s 
walk, there was the pretty pink-stuccoed 
village, with its hilltop church, its odd 
little shrines, its grim-grotesque ossuary, 
its faded, frescoed house fronts, 

Peter looked at these things; and, it 
is to be presumed, he saw them, But, 
for all the joy they gave him, he, this 
cultivator of the sense of beauty, might 
have been the basest unit of his own 
purblind public, They 
were the background for an absent fig- 


Anglo-Saxon 


ure, They were the stage accessories of 


a drama action was arrested. 
They were an empty theater. 
He tried to read, He had brought a 


trunkful of books to Villa Floriano ; but 


whose 
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that book had been left behind which 
could fix his interest now, 

He tried to write—and wondered, in 
a kind of daze, that any man should 
ever have felt the faintest ambition to 
do a thing so thankless and so futile, 

“T shall never write again, Writing,” 
he generalized, and possibly not without 
some reason, ‘‘when it isn’t the sordidest 
of irades, is a mere fatuous assertion 
of one’s egotism, Breaking stones in 
the street were a nobler occupation; 
weaving ropes of sand were better sport, 
The only things that are worth writing 
are inexpressible, and can’t be written. 
The only things that can be written are 
obvious and worthless—the very crack- 
ling of thorns under a pot, Oh, why 
doesn’t she turn up?” 

And the worst of it was that at, any 
moment, for aught he knew, she might 
turh up. That was the worst of it, and 
the best. It kept hope alive, only to 
torture hope. It eneouraged him to 
wait, to watch, to expect; to linger in 
his garden, gazing hungry-eyed up the 
lawns of Ventirose, striving to pierce 
the foliage that embowered the castle; 
to wander the country roundabout, 
scanning every vista, scrutinizing every 
shape and shadow, a tweed-clad Gasti- 
belza. At any moment, indeed, she 
might turn up; but the days passed— 
the hypocritic days—and she did not 
turn up, 








Marietta, the kind soul, noticing his 
despondency, sought in divers artless 
ways to cheer him, 

One evening she burst into his sitting 
room with the effect of a small explo- 
sion, excitement in every line of her 
brown old face and wiry little figure. 


“The fireflies! The fireflies, signo- 
tino!” she cried, with strenuous ges- 
tures, 

“What fireflies?” asked he, with 
phlegm, 

“It is the feast of St. Dominic. The 


fireflies have arrived. 


They arrive every 





year on the feast of St, Dominic. They 
are the beads of his rosary. They are 
St. Dominic’s Aves. There are thou- 
sands of them, Come, signorino. 
Come and see.” 

Her black eyes snapped, She waved 
her hands urgently toward the window. 

Peter languidly got up, languidly 
crossed the room, looked out. 

There were, in truth, thousands of 
them, thousands and thousands of tiny 
primrose flames, circling, fluttering, ris- 
ing, sinking, in the purple blackness of 
the night, like snowflakes in a wind, 
palpitating like hearts of living gold— 
Jove descending upon Danaé invisible. 

“Son carin’, eh?” cried eager Mari- 
etta, 

“Hum—yes—pretty enough,” he 
grudgingly acknowledged. “But even 
so?” the ingrate added, as he turned 
away, and let himself drop back into 
his lounging chair. “My dear good 
woman, no amount of prettiness can dis- 
guise the fundamental banality of 
things. Your fireflies—St. Dominic’s 
beads, if you like—and, apropos of that, 
do you know what they call them in 
America? They call them lightning 
bugs, if you can believe me—remark the 
difference between Southern euphuism 
and Western bluntness! Your fireflies 
are pretty enough, I grant. But they 
are tinsel pasted on the Desert of 
Sahara, They are condiments added to 
a dinner of dust and ashes. Life, trick 
it out as you will, is just an incubus—is 
just the Old Man of the Sea, Language 
fails me to convey to you any notion 
how heavily he sits on my poor shoul- 
ders. I thought I had suffered from 
ennui in my youth, But the malady. 
merely plays with the green fruit; it re- 
serves its serious ravages for the ripe. 
I can promise you ‘tis not a laughing 
matter. Have you ever had a fixed 
idea? Have you ever spent days and 
nights racking your brain, importuning 
the unanswering Powers, to learn 
whether there was—well, whether there 
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was another man, for instance? Oh, 4 
bring mé drink, Bring me seltzer water. 
and vermuth, I will seek nepenthe at 
the bottom of the wine cup.” 

Was there another man? Why should 
there not be? And yet was there? In 
her continued absence, the question came 
back persistently, and scarcely con- 
tributed to his peace of mind, 


A few days later, nothing discour- 
aged, “Would you like to have a good 
laugh, signorino?” Marietta inquired, 

“Yes,” he answered, apathetic, 

“Then do me the favor to come,” she 
said. / 

She led him out of his garden, to the 
gate of a neighboring meadow, A beau- 
tiful black-horned white cow stood 
there, her head over the bars, looking 
up and down the road, and now and 
then uttering a low, distressful “moo.” 

“See her,” said Marietta. 

“IT see her. Well?” said Peter, 

“This morning they took her calf 
from her—to wean it,” said Marietta. 

“Did they, the cruel things? Well?” 
said he, 

“And ever since, she has stood there 
by the gate, looking down the road, 
waiting, calling.” 

“The-poor dear, 

“But do you not signorino? 
Look at her eyes, She is weeping— 
weeping like a Christian.” 

Peter looked—and, sure enough, from 
the poor cow’s eyes tears were falling, 
steadily, rapidly: big, limpid tears that 
trickled down her cheek, her great, 
homely, hairy cheek, and dropped on the 
grass—tears of helpless pain, uncom- 
prehending endurance, “Why have they 
done this thing to me?” they seemed 
dumbly to cry. 


Well?” said he. 


see, 


“Have you ever seen a cow weep be- 


fore? Is it comical, at least?” de- 
manded Marietta, exultant, 

“Comical?” Peter gasped. 
cal!” he groaned, 


But then he spoke to the cow. 


“Comi- 
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“Poor dear—poor dear,” he repeated. 
He patted her soft, warm neck, and 
scratched her between the horns and 
along the dewlap. “Poor dear—poor 
dear.” 

The cow lifted up her head, and 
rested her great chin on Peter’s shoul- 
der, breathing upon his face, 

“Yes, you know that we are com- 
panions in misery, don’t you?” he said. 
“They have taken my calf from me, too 
—though my calf, indeed, was only a 
calf in an extremely metaphorical sense 
—and it never was exactly mine, any- 
how—I dare say it’s belonged from the 
beginning to another man. You, at least, 
haven’t that gall and wormwood added 
to your cup. And now you must really 
try to pull yourself together, It’s no 
good crying. And besides, there are 
more calves in tle sea than have ever 
been taken from it. You'll have a much 


handsomer and fatter one next time. 
And besides, you must remember that 
your loss subserves some one else’s gain 


—the farmer would never have done it 
if it hadn’t been to his advantage, If 
you're an altruist, that should comfort 
you, And you mustn’t mind Marietta 
—you mustn’t mind her laughter. Mari- 
etta is a Latin. The Latin conception 
of what is laughable differs by the whole 
span of heaven from the Teuton, You 
and I are Teutons.” 

“Teutons?” questioned 
wrinkling her brow, 

“Yes—Germanic,” said he, 

“But I thought the signorino was 
English ?” 

“So he is.” 

“But the cow is not Germanic. 
White, with black horns, that is the 
purest Roman breed, signorino.” 

“Fa niente,” he instructed her. 
“Cows and Englishmen, and all such 
sentimental cattle, including Germans, 
are Germanic. Italians are Latin—with 
a touch of the Goth and Vandal, Lions 
and tigers growl and fight because 


Marietta, 


they're Mohammedans, Dogs still bear 
without abuse the grand old name of 
sycophant, Cats are of the princely line 
of Persia, and worship fire, fish, and 
flattery—as you may have noticed. 
Geese belong indifferently to any ‘race 
you like—they are cosmopolitans ; and 
I’ve known here and there a person 
who, without distinction of nationality, 
was a duck. In fact, you’re rather by 
way of being a duck yourself, And 
now,” he perorated, “never deny again 
that I can talk nonsense with an aching 
heart.” 

“All the same,” insisted Marietta, “it 
is very comical to see a cow weep.” 

“At any rate,” retorted Peter, “‘it is 
not in the least comical to hear a hyena 
laugh.” 

“T have never heard one,” said she, 

“Pray that you never may, The 
sound would make an old woman of 
you. It’s quite blood-curdling.” 

“Davvero?” said Marietta, 

“Davvero,” he assured her. 

And meanwhile the cow stood there, 
with her head on his shoulder, silently 
weeping, weeping. 

He gave her a farewell rub along the 
nose, 

“Good-by,” he said, “Your breath is 
like meadowsweet. So dry your tears, 
and set your hopes upon the future, I'll 
come and see you again to-morrow, and 
I'll bring you some nice coarse salt. 
Good-by.” 

But when he went to see her on the 
morrow, she was grazing peacefully; 
and she ate the salt he brought her with 
heart-whole bovine relish—putting out 
her soft white pad of a tongue, licking 
it deliberately from his hand, savoring 
it tranquilly, and crunching the bigger 
grains with ruminative enjoyment be- 
tween her teeth, So soon consoled! 
They were companions in misery no 
longer, “I’m afraid you are a Latin, 
after all,” he said, and left her with a 
sense of disappointment, 


’ 
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That afternoon Marietta asked, 
“Would you care to visit the castle, si- 
gnorino?” 

He was seated under his willow tree, 
by the river, smoking cigarettes—burn- 
ing superfluous time. 

Marietta pointed toward Ventirose. 

“Why ?” said he, 

“The family are away. In the ab- 
sence of the family, the public are ad- 
mitted, upon presentation of their 
cards.” 

“Oho!” he cried. 
away, are they?” 

“Yes, signorino.” 

“Aha!” cried he. “The family are 
away. That explains everything. Have 
—have they been gone long?” 

“Since a week, ten days, signorino.” 

“A week! Ten days!” He started 
up, indignant. “You secretive wretch! 
Why have you never breathed a word 
of this to me?” 

Marietta looked rather frightened. 

“T did not know it myself, signorino,” 
was her meek apology. “I heard it in 
the village this morning, when the si- 
gnorino sent me to buy coarse salt.” 

“Oh, I see.” He sank back upon his 
rustic bench, “You are forgiven.” He 
extended his hand in sign of absolution, 
“Are they ever coming back ?” 

“Naturally, signorino.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“But they will naturally come back:” 


“So the family are 


“T felicitate you upon your simple 
faith, When?’ 

“Oh, fra poco. 
Rome.” 

“To Rome? You're trifling with me, 
People do not go to Rome in August.” 

“Pardon, signorino. People go to 
Rome for the Feast of the Assumption. 
That is the fifteenth, Afterward they 
come back,” said Marietta firmly, 

“I withdraw my protest,” said Peter. 
“They have gone to Rome for the Feast 
of the Assumption. Afterward they 
will come back.” 


They have gone to 
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“Precisely, signorino, But you have 
now the right to visit the castle, upon 
presentation of your card. You ad- 
dress yourself to the porter at the lodge, 
The castle is grand, magnificent, The 
Court of Honor alone is thirty meters 
long.” 

‘Marietta stretched her hands to right , 
and left as far as they would go, 

“Marietta,” Peter inquired solemnly, 
“are you familiar with the tragedy of 
‘Hamlet?’ ” 

Marietta blinked, 

“No, signorino.” 

“You have never read it,” he pun 
sued, “in that famous edition from 
which the character of the Prince of 
Denmark happened to be omitted ?” 

Marietta shook her head, wearily, pa- 
tiently. 

Wearily, patiently, “No, signorino,” 
she replied. 

“Neither have I,” 
don’t desire to.” 

Marietta shrugged her _ shoulders; 
then returned gallantly to her charge, 

“Tf you would care to visit the castle, 
signorino, you could see the crypt which 
contains the tombs of the family of 
Farfalla, the former owners, They are 
of black marble and alabaster, with gild- 
ing—very rich, You could also see the 
wine cellars, Many years ago a tun 
there burst, and a serving man was 
drowned in the wine. . You could also 
see the bed in which Nabulione, the 
Emperor of Europe, slept, when he was 
in this country. Also the ancient 
kitchen, Many years ago, in a storm, 
the skeleton of a man fell down the 
chimney, out upon the hearth. Also 
what is called the Court of Foxes. 
Many years ago there was a plague of 
foxes; and the foxes came down from 
the forest like a great army—thousands 
of them. And the lords of the castle, 
and the peasants, and the village people 
—all, all, had to run away like rabbits— 
or the foxes would have eaten them. It 








said he, “and I 


























was in what they call the Court of Foxes 
that the king of the foxes held his court, 
There is also the park. In the park 
there are statues, ruins, and white pea- 
cocks.” 

“What have I in common with ruins 
and white peacocks?” Peter demanded 
tragically, when Marietta had brought 
her much-gesticulated exposition to a 
close. “Let me impress upon you once 
for all that I am not a tripper, As for 
your castle—you invite me to a banquet 
hall deserted. As for your park, I see 
quite as much of it as I wish to see, 
from the seclusion of my own pleached 
garden, I learned long ago the folly of 
investigating things too closely, the wis- 
dom of leaving things in the vague. At 
present the park of Ventirose provides 


me with the raw material for day- 
dreams. It is a sort of looking-glass 
country, I can see just so far into it, 


and no farther—all that lies beyond is 
mystery, is potentiality—is terra incog- 
nita, which I can populate with mon- 
sters or pleasant phantoms, at my whim. 
Why should you attempt to deprive me 
of so innocent a recreation ?” 

“After the return of the family,” said 
Marietta, “the public will no longer be 
admitted. Meantime és 

“Upon presentation of my card, the 
porter will conduct me from disenchant- 
ment to disenchantment. No, thank 
you. Now, if it were the other way 
round, it would be different. If it were 
the castle and the park that had gone 
to Rome, and if the family could be 
visited on presentation of my card, I 
might be tempted.” 

“But that would be impossible, si- 
gnorino,” said Marietta. 





CHAPTER VII. 

Beatrice was talking with a priest— 
nay, I am not sure it wouldn’t be more 
accurate to say conspiring with a priest 
—but you shall judge. 

They were in a room of the Palazzo 
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Udeschini, at Rome—a reception room, 
on the piano nobile, Therefore you see 
it: for are not all reception rooms in 
Roman palaces alike? 

Vast, lofty, somber; the walls hung 
with dark-green tapestry—a pattern of 
vertical stripes, dark green and darker 
green; here and there a great, dark 
painting, a Crucifixion, a Holy Family, 
in a massive, dim-gold frame ; dark-hued 
rugs on the tiled floor; dark pieces of 
furniture, tables, cabinets,» dark and 
heavy; and tall windows, bare of cur- 
tains at this season, opening upon a 
court—a wide, stone-paved court, 
planted with fantastic-leaved eucalyptus 
trees, in the midst of which a brown old 
fountain, indefatigable, played its sibi- 
lant monotone, 

In the streets there were the smells, 
the noises, the heat, the glare of August 
—of August in Rome, “the most 
Roman of the months,” they say; cer- 
tainly the hottest, noisiest, noisomest, 
and most glaring. But here all was 
shadow, coolness, stillness, fragrance— 
the fragrance of the clean air coming in 
from among the eucalyptus trees. 

Beatrice, critical eyed, stood before a 
pier glass, between two of the tall win- 
dows, turning her head from side to 
side, craning her neck a little—examin- 
ing—if I must confess it—the effect of 
a new hat. It was a very stunning hat 
—if a man’s opinion hath any perti- 
nence; it was beyond doubt very com- 
plicated. There was an upward-sweep- 
ing black feather; there was a defiant 
white aigrette—not unlike the Shah of 
Persia’s; there were glints of red, 

The priest sat in an armchair—one of 
those stiff, upright Roman armchairs, 
which no one would ever dream of call- 
ing easy-chairs, high backed, covered 
with hard leather, studded with steel 
nails—and watched her, smiling amuse- 
ment, indulgence, 

He was an oldish priest—sixty, sixty- 
five. He was small, lightly built, lean 
faced, with delicate-strong features: a 








prominent, delicate nose ; a well-marked, 
delicate jawbone, ending in a prominent, 
delicate chin; a large, humorous mouth, 
the full lips delicately chiseled; a high, 
delicate, perhaps rather narrow brow, 
rising above humorous gray eyes, rather 
deep-set, Then he had _ silky-soft, 
smooth white hair, and, topping the occi- 
put, a tonsure that might have passed 
for a natural bald spot. 

He was decidedly clever looking; he 
was aristdécratic looking, distinguished 
looking ; but he was, above all, pleasant 
looking, kindly looking, sweet looking, 

He wore a plain black cassock, by no 
means in its first youth—brown along 
the seams, and, at the salient angles, at 
the shoulders, at the elbows, shining 
with the luster of hard service. Even 
without his cassock, I imagine, you 
would have divined him for a clergyman 
—he bore the clerical impress, that odd, 
indefinable air of clericism which every 
one recognizes, though it might not be 
altogether easy to tell just where or 
from what it takes its origin, In the 
garb of an Anglican—there being noth- 
ing, at first blush, necessarily Italian, 
necessarily un-English, in his face—he 
would have struck you, I think, as a 
pleasant, shrewd old parson of the 
scholarly earnest type, mildly donnish, 
with a fondness for gentle mirth. 

| What, however, you would scarcely have 
divined—unless you had chanced to no- 
tice, inconspicuous in this sober light, 
the red sash round his waist, or the 
amethyst on the third finger of his right 
hand—was his rank in the Roman hier- 
archy. I have the honor of presenting 
his Eminence Egidio Maria Cardinal 
Udeschini, formerly Bishop of Cittareg- 
gio, Prefect of the Congregation of 
Archives and Inscriptions, 

That was his title ecclesiastical. He 
had two other titles, He was a Prince 
of the Udeschini by accident of birth. 
But his third title was perhaps his most 
curious. It had been conferred upon 

; him informally by the populace of the 
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Roman slum in which his titular church, 7 
St. Mary of the Lilies, was situated; 7 
the little Uncle of the Poor, 

As Italians measure wealth, Cardinal 
Udeschini was a wealthy man, What 
with his private fortune and official 
stipends, he commanded an income of 
something like a hundred thousand lire, 
He allowed himself five thousand lire a 
year for food, clothing, and general ex- 
penses. Lodging and service he had for 
nothing in the palace of his family, The 
remaining ninety-odd thousand lire of 
his budget Well, we all know that 
titles can be purchased in Italy ; and that 
was no doubt the price he paid for the 
title I have mentioned, 

However, it was not in money only 
that Cardinal Udeschini paid. He paid 
also in labor, I have said that his titular 
church was in a slum, Rome surely con- 
tained no slum more fetid, none more 
perilous—a region of cutthroat alleys, 
south of the Ghetto, along the Tiber 
bank. Night after night, accompanied 
by his stout young vicar, Don Giorgio 
Appolloni, the cardinal worked there as 
hard as any hard-working curate: visit- 
ing the sick, comforting the afflicted, 
admonishing the knavish, persuading the 
drunken from their taverns, making 
peace between the combative. Not in- 
frequently, when he came home, he 
would add a pair of stilettos to his al- 
ready large collection of such relics. 
And his homecomings were apt to be 
late—oftener than not, after midnight; 
and sometimes, indeed, in the vague twi- 
light of morning, at the hour when, as 
he once expressed it to Don Giorgio, 
“the tired burglar is just lying down to 
rest.” And every Saturday evening the 
cardinal prefect of archives and in- 
scriptions sat for three hours boxed up 
in his confessional, like any parish priest 
—in his confessional at St. Mary of the 
Lilies, where the penitents who breathed 
their secrets into his ears, and received 
his fatherly counsels I beg your 
pardon. One must not, of course, re- 






























member his rags or his sores, when 
Lazarus approaches that tribunal, 

But I don’t pretend that the cardinal 
was a saint; I am sure he was not a 
prig. For all his works of supereroga- 
tion, his life was a life of pomp and 
luxury, compared to the proper saint’s 
life. ‘He wore no hair shirt; I doubt if 
he knew the taste of the discipline. He 
had his weaknesses, his foibles—even, if 
you will, his vices, I have intimated 
that he was fond of a jest. “The Sacred 
College,” I heard him remark one day, 
“has fifty centers of gravity. I some- 
times fear that I am its center of levity.” 
He was also fond of music. He was 
also fond of snuff. 

“Tis an abominable habit,” he ad- 


mitted. “I can’t tolerate it at all—in 
others. When I was Bishop of Citta- 
reggio, I discountenanced it utterly 
among my clergy. But for myself—I 


need not say there are special circum- 
stances. Oddly enough, by the bye, at 
Cittareggio each separate member of 
my clergy was able to plead special cir- 
cumstances for himself. I have tried 
to give it up, and the effort has spoiled 
my temper—turned me into a perfect 
old shrew, For my friends’ sake, there- 
fore, I appease myself with an occa- 
sional pinch. You see, tobacco is anti- 
septic. It’s an excellent preservative of 
the milk of human kindness.” 

The friends in question kept him sup- 
plied with sound rappee. Jests and 
music he was abundantly competent to 
supply himself. He played the piano 
and the organ, and he sang—in a clear, 
sweet, slightly faded tenor. Of secular 
composers his favorites were “the lucid 
Scarlatti, the luminous Bach.” But the 
music that roused him to enthusiasm 
was Gregorian. He would have none 
other at St. Mary of the Lilies. He had 
trained his priests and his people there 
to sing it admirably—you should have 
heard them sing vespers; and he sang 
it admirably himself—you should have 
heard him sing a Mass—you should 
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have heard that sweet old tenor voice 


of his in the preface and the Pater 
Noster. 








So, then, Beatrice stood before a pier 
glass, and studied her new hat; whilst 
the cardinal, amused, indulgent, sat in 
his high-backed armchair, and watched 
her. 

“Well? What do you think?” she 
asked, turning toward him. 

“You appeal to me as an expert?” he 
questioned. 

His speaking voice, as well as his 
singing voice, was sweet, but with a 
kind of trenchant edge upon it, a genial 
asperity, that gave it character, tang. 

“As one who should certainly be able 
to advise,” said she. 

“Well, then * said he. He took 
his chin into his hand, as if it were a 
beard, and looked up at her, consider- 
ing; and the lines of amusement—the 
“‘parentheses”—deepened at either side 
of his mouth. “Well, then, I think if 
the feather were to be lifted a little 
higher in front, and brought down a 
little lower behind 

“Good gracious! I don’t mean my 
hat,” cried Beatrice. “What in the 
world can an old dear like you know 
about hats?” 

There was a further deepening of the 
parentheses. 

“Surely,” he contended, “a cardinal 
should know much. Is it not ‘the badge 
of all our tribe,’ as your poet Byron 
says?” 

Seatrice laughed. Then, “Byron?” 
she doubted, with a look. 

The cardinal waved his hand—a ges- 
ture of amiable concession. 

“Oh, if you prefer, Shakespeare. 
Everything in English is one or the 
other. We will not fall out, like the 
Morellists, over an attribution. The 
point is that I should be a good judge 
of hats.” 

He took snuff. 

It’s a shame you haven’t a decent 











snuff-box,” Beatrice observed, with an 
eye on the enameled wooden one, cheap 
and shabby, from which he helped him- 
self. 

“The box is but the guinea stamp; 
the snuff’s the thing. Was it Shake- 
speare or Byron who said that?” in- 
quired the cardinal. 

Beatrice laughed again. 

“T think it must have been Pulcinella. 
I'll give you a lovely silver one, if you'll 
accept it.” 

“Will you? Really?” asked the car- 
dinal, alert. 

“OF course I will. It’s a shame you 
haven't one already.” 

“What would a lovely silver one 
cost?” he asked. 

“T don’t know. It doesn’t matter,” 
answered she. 

“But approximately? More or less?” 
he pursued, 

“Oh, a couple of hundred lire, more 
or less, I dare say.” 

“A couple of hundred lire?’ He 
glanced up, alerter. “Do you happen to 
have that amount of money on your per- 
son ?” 

Beatrice—the unwary woman— 
hunted for her pocket—took out her 
purse—computed its contents. 

“Yes,” she innocently answered, 

The cardinal chuckled—the satisfied 
chuckle of one whose unsuspected tac- 
tics have succeeded. 

“Then give me the couple of hundred 
lire.” 

He put forth his hand, 

But Beatrice held back. 

“What for?” she asked, suspicion 
waking. 

“Oh, I shall have uses for it.” 

His outstretched hand—a slim old 
tapering, bony hand, in color like dusky 
ivory—closed peremptorily, in a dumb 
show of receiving; and now, by the by, 
you could not have failed to notice the 
big, lucent amethyst, in its setting of 
elaborately wrought pale gold, on the 
third finger. 
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“Come! Give!” he insisted, impera- 7 


tive, . 

Rueful but resigned, Beatrice shoo! 
her head, 

“You have caught me finely,” she 
sighed, and gave. 

“You shouldn’t have jingled your 
purse—you shouldn’t have flaunted your 
wealth in my face,” laughed the car- 
dinal, putting away the notes, He took 
snuff again, “I think I honestly earned 
that pinch,” he murmured, 

“At any rate,” said Beatrice, laying 
what unction she could to her soul, “I 
am acquainted with a dignitary of the 
church, who has lost a handsome silver 
snuff-box—beautiful repoussé work, 
with his arms engraved on the lid.” 

“And I,” retaliated he, “I am age- 
quainted with a broken-down old doctor 
and his wife, in Trastevere, who shall 
have meat and wine at dinner for the 
next two months—at the expense of a 
niece of mine. ‘I am so glad,’ as Alice 
of Wonderland says, ‘that you married 
into our family.’ ” 

“Alice of Wonderland?” doubted 
Beatrice. 

The cardinal waved his hand. 

“Oh, if you prefer, Punch, Every- 
thing in English is one or the other.” 

Beatrice laughed. “It was the ‘of’ 
which especially surprised my English 
ear,” she explained. 

“T am your débtor for two hundred 
lire. I cannot quarrel with you over a 
particle,” said he. 

“But why,” asked she, “why did you 
give yourself such superfluous pains? 
Why couldn’t you ask me for the money 
point-blank? Why lure it from me, by 
trick and device ?” 

The cardinal chuckled. 

“Ah, one must keep one’s hand in. 
And one must not look like a Jesuit for 
nothing.” 

“Do you look like a Jesuit ?” 

“T have been told so.” 

“By whom—for mercy’s sake ?” 

“By a gentleman I had the pleasure 
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of meeting not long ago in the train— 
a very gorgeous gentleman, with gold 
chains and diamonds flashing from 
every corner of his person, and a splen- 
did, waxed mustache, and a bald head 
which, I think, was made of polished 
pink coral, He turned to me in the 
most affable manner, and said: ‘I see, 
reverend sir, that you are a Jesuit. 
There should be a fellow feeling be- 
tween you and me. Lama Jew. Jews 
and Jesuits have an almost equally bad 
name!’ ”’ 

The cardinal’s humorous gray eyes 
swam in a glow of delighted merriment. 

“I could have hugged him for his 
‘almost.’ I have been wondering ever 
since whether in his mind it was the 
Jews or the Jesuits who benefited by 
that reservation. I have been wonder- 
ing also what I ought to have replied.” 

“What did you reply?” asked Bea- 
trice, curious, 

“No, no,” said the cardinal. “With 
sentiments of the highest consideration, 
I must respectfully decline to tell you. 
It was too flat! J am humiliated when- 
ever I recall it. No, no! The humili- 
ating circumstance is, that if I had pos- 
sessed the substance as well as the show, 
if I had really been a son of St. Ig- 
natius, I should have found a retort 
that would have effected the Jew’s con- 
version.” 
said 
Beatrice, “see how far we have strayed 
from our muttons.” 

“Our muttons ?” 
up, inquiring. 


“And apropos of conversions,” 


The cardinal looked 


“IT want to know what you think— 
not of my hat—but of my man.” 

“Oh—ah, yes; your Englishman, your 
tenant.” The cardinal nodded. 

“My Englishman—my 


tenant—my 
heretic,” said she. 


“Well,” said he, pondering, while the 
parentheses became marked again, “I 
should think, from what you tell me, 
that you would find him a useful neigh- 
You got fifty lire 


bor, Let me see! 








out of him, for a word; and the chil- 
dren went off, blessing you as their 
benefactress, I should think that you 
would find him a valuable neighbor— 
and that he, on his side, might find you 
an expensive one.” 

Beatrice, with a gesture, implored him 
to be serious, 

“Ah, please don’t tease about this,” 
she said. “I want to know what you 
think of his conversion?” 

“The conversion of a heretic is al- 
ways ‘a consummation devoutly to be 
desired,’ as—well, you may settle it be- 
tween Shakespeare and Byron, to suit 
yourself. And there are none so de- 
voutly desirous of such consummations 
as you Catholics of England—especially 
you women, It is said that a Catholic 
Englishwoman once tried to convert the 
Pope.” 

“Well, there have been popes whom it 
wouldn’t have hurt,” commented Bea- 
trice. “And as for Mr. Marchdale,” she 
continued, “he has shown ‘dispositions.’ 
He admitted that he could see no reasoft 
why it should not have been Our Blessed 
Lady who sent us to the children’s aid. 
Surely, from a Protestant, that is an ex- 
traordinary admission ?” 

“Yes,” said the cardinal, “And if he 
meant it, one may conclude that he has 
a philosophic mind.” 

“If he meant it?” Beatrice cried. 
“Why should he not have meant it? 
Why should he have said it if he did 
not mean it?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me,” protested the car- 
dinal, “There is a thing the French call 
politesse. I can conceive a young man 
professing to agree with a lady for the 
sake of what the French might call her 
beaux yeux.” 

“T give you my word,” said Beatrice, 
“that my beaux yeux had nothing to do 
with the case, He said it in the most 
absolute good faith, He said he be- 
lieved that in a universe like ours noth- 
ing was impossible—that there were 
more things in heaven and earth than 

















people generally dreamed of—that he 
could see no reason why the Blessed 
Virgin should not have sent us across 
the children’s path. Oh, he meant it. 
I am perfectly sure he meant it.” 

The cardinal smiled—at her eager- 
ness, perhaps. Z 

“Well, then,” he repeated, “‘we must 
conclude that he has a_ philosophic 
mind.” 

“But what is one to do?” asked she. 
“Surely one ought to do something? 
One ought to follow such an admission 
up? When a man is so far on the way 
to the light, it is surely one’s duty to 
lead him farther?” 

“Without doubt,” said the cardinal. 

“Well? What can one do?” 

The cardinal looked grave. 

“One can pray,” he said. 

“Emilia and I pray for his conversion 
night and morning.” 

“That is good,” he approved. 

“But that is surely not enough?” 

“One can have Masses said.” 

“Monsignor Langshawe, at the castle, 
says a Mass for him twice a week.” 

“That is good,” approved the cardinal, 

“But is that enough ?” 

“Why doesn’t Monsignor Langshawe 
call upon him—cultivate his acquaint- 
ance—talk with him—set him think- 
ing?” the cardinal inquired,’ 

“Oh, Monsignor Langshawe!” Bea- 
trice sighed, with a gesture. ‘He is 
interested in nothing but geology—he 

. would talk to him of nothing but 
moraines—he would set him thinking of 
nothing but the march of glaciers.” 

“H’m!” said the cardinal. 

“Well, then?” questioned Beatrice. 

“Well, then, carissima, why do you 
not take the affair in hand yourself?” 

“But that is just the difficulty. What 
can I—what can a mere woman—do in 
such a case?” 

The cardinal looked into his amethyst, 
as a crystal gazer into his crystal; and 
the lines about his humorous old mouth 
deepened and quivered. 
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“T will lend you the works of Bellar- 
mine—in I forget how many volumes, 
You can prime yourself with them, and 
then invite your heretic to a course of 
instructions.” 

“Oh, I wish you wouldn’t turn it to 
a joke,” said Beatrice, 

“Bellarmine—a joke!” exclaimed the 
cardinal, “It is the first time I have 
ever heard him called so. However, I 
will not press the suggestion.” 

“But then? Oh, please advise me 
seriously. What can I do? What can 
a mere, unlearned woman do?” 

The cardinal took snuff, He gazed 
into his amethyst again, beaming at it, 
as if he could descry something deli- 
ciously comical in its depths. He gave 
a soft little laugh, At last he looked up, 

“Well,” he responded slowly, “in an 
extremity, I should think that a mere, 
unlearned woman might, if she made an 
effort, ask the heretic to dinner. I'll 
come down and stay with you for a day 
or two, and you can ask him to dinner.” 

“You’re a perfect old darling,” cried 
Beatrice, with rapture. “He'll never be 
able to resist you.” 

“Oh, I’m not undertaking to discuss 
theology with him,” said the cardinal. 
“But—one must do something in ex- 
change for a couple of hundred lire— 
so I’ll come and give you my moral sup- 
port.” 

“You shall have your lovely silver 
snuff-box, all the same,” said she. 
Mark the predestination! 


CHAPTER VIII, 


CASTEL VENTIROSE, 
August 21st. 
Dear Mr. Marcupare: It will give me 
great pleasure if you can dine with us on 
Thursday evening next, at eight o’clock, to 
meet my uncle, Cardinal Udeschini, who is 
staying here for a few days. 
I have been rereading “A Man of Words.” 
I want you to tell me a great deal more about 
your friend, the author. 
Yours sincerely, 
BEATRICE DI SANTANGIOLO, 
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It is astonishing, what men will prize, 
what men will treasure. Peter March- 
dale, for example, prizes, treasures—and 
imagines that he will always prize and 
treasure—the perfectly conventional, the 
perfectly commonplace little document, 
of which the foregoing is a copy. 

The original is written in rather a 
small, concentrated hand, not over- 
whelmingly legible perhaps, but, as we 
say, “full of character,” on paper lightly 
bluish, in the prescribed corner of 
which a tiny ducal coronet is embossed, 
above the initials “B. S.” curiously in- 
terlaced in a cipher. 

When Peter received it, and—need I 
mention ?—approached it to his face, he 
fancied he could detect just a trace, just 
the faintest reminder, of a perfume— 
something like an afterthought of orris, 
It was by no means anodyne, It was a 
breath, a whisper, vague, elusive, hint- 
ing of things exquisite, intimate—of 
things intimately feminine, exquisitely 
personal, I don’t know how many times 
he repeated that maneuver of conveying 
the letter to his face; but I do know that 
when I was privileged to inspect it, a 
few months later, the only perfume it 
retained was an unmistakable perfume 
of tobacco. 

I don’t know, either, how many times 
he read it, searched it, as if secrets 
might lie perdu between the lines, as if 
his gaze could warm into evidence some 
sympathetic ink, or compel a cryptic sub- 
intention from the text itself. 

Well, to be sure, the text had cryptic 
subintentions; but these were as far as 
may be from any that Peter was in a 
position to conjecture. How could he 
guess, for instance, that the letter was 
an instrument, and he the victim, of a 
Popish machination? How could he 
guess that its writer knew as well as he 
did who was the author of “A Man of 
Words ?” 

_ And then, all at once, a shade of 
trouble of quite another nature fell upon 
his mind. He frowned for a while in 
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silent perplexity, At last he addressed 
himself to Marietta. 

“Have you ever dined with a car- 
dinal?” he asked, 

“No, signorino,” that patient sufferer 
replied, 

“Well, I’m in the very dickens of a 
quandary—son’ proprio nel dickens d’ 
un imbaragzo,” he informed her. 

“Dickens ?”«she repeated. 

“Si—Dickens, Carlo, celebre autore 
inglese, Why not?” he asked. 

Marietta gazed with long-suffering 
eyes at the horizon. 

“Or, to put it differently,” Peter re- 
sumed, “I’ve come all the way from 
London with nothing better than a din- 
ner jacket in my kit.” 

“Dina giacca? Cosa é?” questioned 
Marietta, 

“No matter what it is—the important 
thing is what it isn’t, It isn’t a dress 
coat.” 

“Non é un abito nero,” said Marietta, 
seeing that he expected her to say some- 
thing. 

“Well? You perceive my difficulty. 
Do you think you could make me one?” 
said Peter, 

“Make the signorino a dress coat? I? 
Oh, no, signorino.” Marietta shook her 
head, 

“T feared as much,” he acknowledged. 
“Ts there a decent tailor in the village?” 

“No, signorino.” 

“Nor in the whole length and breadth 
of this peninsula, if you come to that. 
Well, what am I to do? How am I to 
dine with a cardinal? _ Do you think a 
cardinal would have a fit if a man were 
to dine with him in a dina giacca?” 

“Have a fit? Why should he have a 
fit, signorino?” Marietta blinked. 

“Would he do anything to the man? 
Would he launch the awful curses of 
the church at him, for instance?” 

“Maché, signorino!” She -struck an 


attitude that put to scorn his apprehen- 
sions, 
“T see,” said Peter. 


“You think there 
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You advise me to brazen 


is no danger? 
the dina giacca out, to swagger it off?” 
“T don’t understand, signorino,” said 
Marietta. 
“To understand is to forgive,’ said 
he; “and yet you can’t trifle with Eng- 


lish servants like this, though they 
ought to understand, oughtn’t they? In 
any case, I'll be guided by your judg- 
ment, I'll wear my dina giacca, but I'll 
wear it with an air! I'll confer upon it 
the dignity of a court suit, Is that a 
gardener—that person working over 
there ?” 

Marietta looked in the quarter indi- 
cated by Peter’s nod. 

“Yes, signorino; he is the same gar- 
dener who works here three days every 
week,” she answered, 

“Is he, really? He looks like a pi- 
rate,” Peter murmured. 


“Like a pirate? Luigi?” she ex- 
claimed. 
“Yes,” affirmed her master, ‘He 


wears green corduroy trousers, and a 
red belt, and a blue shirt. That is the 
pirate uniform, He has a swarthy skin, 
and a piercing eye, and hair as black as 
the Jolly Roger. Those are the marks 
by which you recognize a pirate, even 
when in mufti, I believe you said his 
name is Luigi?” 


“Yes, signorino—Luigi Maroni. We 
call him Gigi.” 

“Ts Gigi versatile?” asked Peter. 

“Versatile?” puzzled Marietta, But 


then, risking her own interpretation of 
the recondite word, “Oh, no, signorino. 
He is of the country.” 

“Ah, he’s of the country, is he? So 
much the better, Then he will know 
the way to Castel Ventirose ?” 

“But naturally, signorino.” 
nodded. 

“And do you think, for once in a way, 
though not versatile, he could be pre- 
vailed upon to divert his faculties from 
the work of a gardener to that of a mes- 
senger ?” 


Marietta 
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A messenger, signorino ?” 
wrinkled up her brow. 

“Ang—an unofficial postman. Do 
you think he could be induced to carry 
a letter for me to the castle?” 

“But certainly, signorino, He is here 
to obey the signorino’s orders.” Mari- 
etta shrugged her shoulders and waved 
her hands. 

“Then tell him, please, to go and put 
the necessary touches to his toilet,” said 
Peter, ‘‘Meanwhile I'll indite the let- 
ter.” 

When his letter was indited, he found 
the piratical-looking Gigi in attendance, 
and he gave it to him, with instructions, 


Marietta 





Thereupon Gigi—with a smile of 
sympathetic intelligence, _inimitably 


Italian—put the letter in his hat, put his 
hat upon his head, and started briskly 
off—but not in the proper direction: 
not in the direction of the road, which 
led to the village, and across the bridge, 
and then round upon itself to the gates 
of the park. He started briskly off 
toward Peter’s own tool house, a low, 
red-tiled pavilion, opposite the door of 
Marietta’s kitchen. 

Peter was on the point 
him, of remonstrating, 
thought better of it. He 
bit, and watch, 

He waited and watched ; and this was 
what he saw. 

Gigi entered the tool house, and pres- 
ently brought out a ladder, which he 
carried down to the riverside, and left 
there. Then he returned to the tool 
house, and came back bearing an arm- 
ful of planks, each perhaps a foot wide 
by five or six feet long. Now he raised 
his ladder to the perpendicular, and let 
it descend before him, so that, one ex- 
tremity resting upon the nearer bank, 
one attained the further, and it spanned 
the flood, Finally he laid a plank 
lengthwise upon the hithermost rungs, 
and advanced to the end of it: then an- 
other plank; then a third: and he stood 
in the grounds of Ventirese. 


of calling to 
Then he 
would wait a 














He had improvised a bridge—a bridge 
that swayed upward and downward 


‘more or less dizzily about the middle, if 


you will—but an entirely practicable 
bridge, for all that. And he had saved 
himself at least a good three miles, to 
the castle and back, by the road. 

Peter watched, and admired, 

“And I asked whether he was versa- 
tile!” he muttered, “Trust an Italian 
for economizing labor. It looks like 
unwarrantable invasion of friendly ter- 
ritory—but it’s a dodge worth remem- 
bering all the same.” 

He drew the duchessa’s letter from 
his pocket, and read it again, and again 
approached it to his face, communing 
with that ghost of a perfume, 

“Heavens! How it makes one think 
of chiffons!” he exclaimed, ‘Thursday 
—Thursday—help me to live till Thurs- 
day !” 


But he hadn’t to live till Thursday— 
he was destined to see her not later than 
the next afternoon, 

You know with what abruptness, with 
how brief a warning, storms will spring 
from the blue, in that land of lakes and 
mountains, 

It was three o'clock or thereabouts ; 
and Peter was reading in his garden; 
and the whole world lay basking in un- 
mitigated sunshine, 

Then, all at once, somehow, you felt 
a change in things: the sunshine seemed 
less brilliant, the shadows less solid, less 
sharply outlined. Oh, it was very 
slight, very uncertain; you had to look 
twice to assure yourself that it wasn’t a 
mere fancy. It seemed as if never so 
thin a gauze had been drawn over the 
face of the sun, just faintly bedimming, 
without obscuring it. You could have 
ransacked the sky in vain to discover 
the smallest shred of cloud. 

At the sane time, the air, which had 
been hot ali day—hot, but buoyant, but 
stimulant, but quick with oxygen— 
seemed to become thick, sluggish, suffo- 
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eating, seemed to yield up its vital prin- 
ciple, and to fall a dead weight upon 
the earth, And this effect was accom- 
panied by a sudden silence—the usual, 
busy, out-of-door country noises were 
suddenly suspended ; the locusts stopped 
their singing; not a bird twittered; not 
a leaf rustled: the world held its breath. 
And if the river went on babbling, bab- 
bling, that was a very part of the silence 
—accented, underscored it, 

Yet still you could not discern a rack 
of cloud anywhere in the sky—still, for 
a minute or two, Then, before you 
knew how it happened, the snowy sum- 
mits of Monte Sfiorito were completely 
lapped in cloud. 

Presently, in the distance, there was 
a low growl of thunder; in a minute, a 
louder, angrier growl—as if the first 
were a menace which had not been 
heeded, Then there was a violent gush 
of wind—cold; smelling of the forests 
from which it came; scattering every- 
thing before’ it, dust, dead leaves, the 
fallen petals of flowers; making the 
trees writhe and labor, like giants wres- 
tling with invisible giants; making the 
short grass shudder; corrugating the 
steel surface of the lake, Then two or 
three big raindrops fell—and then, the 
deluge. 

Peter climbed up to his observatory— 
a square, four-windowed turret, at the 
top of the house—thence to watch the 
storm and exult in it. Really it was 
splendid—to see, to hear; its immense, 
wild force, its immense, reckless fury. 
Rain had never rained so hard, he 
thought. Already, the lake, the moun- 
tain slopes, the villas and vineyards 
westward, were totally blotted out, hid- 
den behind walls and walls of water; 
and even the neighboring lawns of Ven- 
tirose, the confines of his own garden, 
were barely distinguishable, blurred as 
by a fog. The big drops pelted the river 
like bullets, sending up splashes bigger 
than themselves. And the tiled roof 
just above his head resounded with a 
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continual, loud crepitation, as if a multi- 
tude of iron-shod elves were dancing on 
it. The thunder crashed, roared, re- 
verberated, like the toppling of great 
edifices, The lightning tore through the 
black cloud canopy in long, blinding zig- 
zags. The wind moaned, howled, 
hooted—and the square chamber where 
Peter stood shook and rattled under its 
buffetings, and was full of the chill and 
the smell of it. Really the whole thing 
was splendid, 

His garden paths ran with muddy 
brooklets; the highroad beyond his 
hedge was transformed to a shallow tor- 
rent. And, just at that moment, looking 
off along the highroad, he saw some- 
thing that brought his heart into his 
throat. 

Three figures were hurrying down it, 
half drowned in the rain—the Duchessa 
di Santangiolo, Emilia Manfredi, and a 
priest. 

In a twinkling, Peter, bareheaded, was 
at the gate, 

“Come in—come in!” he called. 

“We are simply drenched—we shall 
inundate your house,” the duchessa said, 
as he showed them into his sitting room, 

They were indeed dripping with 
water, soiled to their knees with mud. 

“Good heavens!” gasped Peter, 
stupid. “How were you ever out in 
such a downpour ?” 

She smiled, rather forlornly. 

“No one told us that it was going to 
rain, and we were off for a good long 
walk—for pleasure.” 

“You must be wet to the bone—you 
must be perishing with cold,” he cried, 
looking from one to another. 

“Yes, I dare say we are perishing 
with cold,” she admitted. 

“And I have no means of offering you 
a fire—there are no fireplaces,” he 
groaned, with a gesture round the bleak 
Italian room, to certify their absence, 

“Isn’t there a kitchen?” asked the 
duchessa, a faint spark of raillery kin- 
dling amid the forlornness of her smile. 
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Peter threw up his hands, 

“I had lost my head. The kitchen, 
of course. I'll tell Marietta to light a 
fire.” 

He excused himself, and sought out 
Marietta. He found her in her house- 
keeper’s room, on her knees, saying her 
rosary, in obvious terror. I’m afraid 
he interrupted her orisons somewhat 
brusquely, — 

“Will you be so good as to start a 
rousing fire in the kitchen—as quickly 
as ever it can be done?” 

And he rejoined his guests, 

“If you will come this way——” he 
said. 

Marietta had a fire of logs and pine 
cones blazing in no time. She curtsied 
low to the duchessa, lower still to the 
priest—in fact, Peter wasn’t sure that 
she didn’t genuflect before him, while 
he made a rapid movement with his 
hand over her head: the sign of the 
cross, perhaps. 

He was a little, unassuming-looking, 
white-haired priest, with a remarkably 
clever, humorous, kindly face; and he 
wore a remarkably shabby cassock. The 
duchessa’s chaplain, Peter supposed. 
How should it occur to him that this 
was Cardinal Udeschini? Do cardinals 
—in one’s antecedent notion of them— 
wear shabby cassocks, and look humor- 
ous and unassuming? Do they go 
tramping about the country in the rain, 
attended by no retinue save a woman 
and a fourteen-year-old girl? And are 
they little men—in one’s antecedent no- 
tion? True, his shabby cassock had red 
buttons, and there was a red sash round 
his waist, and a big amethyst glittered 
in a setting of pale gold on his annular 
finger, But Peter was not sufficiently 
versed in fashions canonical to recog- 
nize the meaning of these insignia. 

How, on the other hand, should it oc- 
cur to the duchessa that Peter needed 
enlightenment? At all events, she said 
to him, “Let me introduce you;” and 
























then, to the priest, “Let me present Mr. 
Marchdale—of whom you have heard 
before now.” 

The white-haired old man _ smiled 
sweetly into Peter’s eyes, and gave him 
a slender, sensitive old hand, with ‘a 
mingling of ceremonious politeness and 
sunny geniality that was of his age and 
race, 

Peter, instinctively—he could not 
have told why—put a good deal more 
deference into his bow than men of his 
age and race commonly put into their 
bows, and murmured something about 
“great honor.” 

Marietta placed a row of chairs be- 
fore the raised stone hearth, and after- 
ward, at her master’s request, busied 
herself preparing tea. 

“But I think you would all be wise to 
take a little brandy first,” Peter sug- 
gested. “It is my despair that I am 
not able to provide you with a change 
of raiment. Brandy will be the best 
substitute, perhaps.” 

The old priest laughed, and put his 
hand upon the shoulder of Emilia, 

“You have spared this young lady an 
embarrassing avowal. Brandy is exactly 
what she was screwing her courage to 
the point of asking for.” 

“Oh, no!” protested Emilia, in a deep 
Italian voice, with passionate serious- 
ness, 

But Peter fetched a decanter, and 
poured brandy for every one. 

“IT drink to your health—c’est bien le 
cas de le dire, I hope you will not have 
caught your deaths of cold,” he said, 

“Oh, we are quite warm now,” said 
the duchessa, “We are snug in an ingle 
on Mount Ararat.” 

“Our wetting will have done us good 
—it will make us grow. You and I will 
never regret that, will we, Emilietta?” 
said the priest. 

A lively color had come into the du- 
chessa’s cheeks ; her eyes seemed unusu- 
ally bright.. Her hair.was in some dis- 
order, drooping at the sides, and blown 
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over her brow in fine, free wavelets, It 
was dark in the kitchen, save for the 
firelight, which danced fantastically on 
the walls and ceiling, and struck a ruddy 
glow from Marietta’s copper pots and 
pans. The rain pattered lustily without; 
the wind wailed in the chimney; the 
lightning flashed, the thunder volleyed. 
And Peter looked at the duchessa—and 
blessed the elements. To see her seated 
there, in her wet gown, seated 
familiarly, at her ease, before his fire, in 
his kitchen, with that color in her 
cheeks, that brightness in her eyes, and 
her hair in that disarray—it was un- 
speakable; his heart closed in a kind of 
delicious spasm. And the fragrance, 
subtle, secret, evasive, that hovered in 
the air near her, did not diminish his 
emotion. 

“T wonder,” she asked, with a comical 
little glance upward at him, “whether 
you would resent it very much if I 
should take off my hat—because it’s a 
perfect reservoir, and the water will 
keep trickling down my neck.” 

His joy needed but this culmination 
—that she should take off her hat! 

“Oh, I beg of you ” he returned 
fervently. 

“You had better take yours off, too, 
Emilia,” said the duchessa. ia 

“Admire masculine foresight,” said 
the priest. “I took mine off when I 
came in.” 

“Let me hang them up,” said Peter. 

It was wonderful to hold her hat in 
his hand—it was like holding a part of 
herself. He brushed it surreptitiously 
against his face, as he hung it up. Its 
fragrance—which met him like an an- 
swering caress, almost—did not lessen 
his emotion. 

Then Marietta brought the tea, with 
bread and butter, and toast, and cakes, 
and pretty blue china cups and saucers, 
and silver that glittered in the firelight. 

“Will you do me the honor of pouring 
the tea?” Peter asked the duchessa. 

So she poured the tea, and Peter 
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passed it. As he stood close to her, to 
take it—oh, but his heart beat, believe 
me! And once, when she was giving 
him a cup, the warm tips of her fingers 
lightly touched his hand, Believe me, 
the touch had its effect. And always 
there was that heady fragrance in the 
air, like a mysterious little voice, singing 
secrets, 

“T wonder,” the old priest said, “why 
tea is not more generally drunk by us 
Italians. I never taste it without resolv- 
ing to acquire the habit. I remember, 
when I was a child, our mothers used to 
keep it as a medicine; and you could 
only buy it at the chemists’ shops.” 

“It’s coming in, you know, at Rome— 
among the Whites,” said the duchessa. 

“Among the Whites!” cried he, with 
a jocular simulation of disquiet. “You 
should not have told me that, till I had 
finished my cup, Now I shall feel that 
I am sharing a dissipation with our 
spoliators.” 

“That should give an edge to its 
aroma,” laughed she. “And besides, the 
Whites aren’t all responsible for our 
spoliation—some of them are not so 
white as your fancy paints them. 
They’d be very decent people, for the 
most part—if they weren’t so vulgar.” 

“Tf you stick up for the Whites like 
that when I am pope, I shall excom- 
municate you,” the priest threatened. 
“Meanwhile, what have you to say 
against the Blacks?” 

“The Blacks, with few exceptions, are 
even blacker than they’re painted; but 
they, too, would be fairly decent people 
in their way—if they weren’t so respect- 
able. That is what makes Rome impos- 
sible as a residence for any one who 
cares for human society. White society 
is so vulgar—Black society is so deadly 
dull.” 

“Tt is rather curious,” said the priest, 
“that the chief of each party should 
wear the color of his adversary. Our 
chief dresses in white, and their chief 
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can be seen any day driving about the 
streets in black.” 

And Peter, during this interchange of 
small talk, was at liberty to feast his 
eyes upon her. 

‘Perhaps you have not yet reached the 
time of life where men begin to find a 
virtue in snuff?” the priest said, pro- 
ducing a smart silver snuff-box, tapping 
the lid, and proffering it to Peter, 

“On the contrary—thank you,” Peter 
answered, and absorbed his pinch like 
an adept. 

“How on earth have you learned to 
take it without a paroxysm?” cried the 
surprised duchessa. 

“Oh, a thousand years ago I was in 
the diplomatic service,” he explained. 
“Tt is one of the requirements.” 

Emilia Manfredi lifted her big brown 
eyes, filled with girlish wonder, to his 
face, and exclaimed, “‘How extraordi- 
nary!” 

“It isn’t half so extraordinary as it 
would be if it were true, my dear,” said 
the duchessa. 

“Oh? Non é poi vero?” murmured 
Emilia, and her eyes darkened with dis- 
appointment, 

Peter, meanwhile was looking at the 
snuff-box, which the priest still held in 
his hand, and admiring its brave re- 
poussé work of leaves and flowers, and 
the escutcheon engraved on the lid. But 
what if he could have guessed the part 
he had passively played in obtaining it 
for its possessor—or the part that it was 


still to play in his own épopée? Mark 
again the predestination ! 

“The storm is passing,” said the 
priest, 


“Worse luck!” thought Peter. 

For indeed the rain and the wind 
were moderating, the thunder had rolled 
farther away, the sky was becoming 
lighter. 

“But there’s a mighty problem before 
us still,” said the duchessa. “How are 
we to get to Ventirose? The roads will 
be ankle deep with mud.” 
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“If you wish to do me a very great 
kindness ” Peter began. 

“Yes?” she encouraged him, 

“You will allow me to go before you, 
and tell them to come for you with a 
carriage.” 

“T shall certainly allow you to do 
nothing of the sort,” she replied se- 
verely, “I suppose there is no one whom 
you could send?” 

“] should hardly like to send Mari- 
etta,. I’m afraid there is no one else. 
But upon my word, I should enjoy going 
myself.” 

She shook her head, smiling at him 
with mock compassion. 

“Would you? Poor man, poor man! 
That is an enjoyment which you will 
have to renounce, One mustn’t expect 
too much in this sad life.” 

“Well, then,” said Peter, “I have an 
expedient, If you can walk a somewhat 
narrow plank i 

“Yes?” questioned she, 

“T think I can improvise a_ bridge 
across the river.” 

“I believe the rain has stopped,” said 
the priest, looking toward the window. 

Peter, manning his soul for the in- 
evitable, got up, went to the door, 
opened it, stuck out his head, 

“Yes,” he acknowledged, while his 
heart sank within him, “the rain has 
stopped.” 

And now the storm departed almost 
as rapidly as it had arrived, In the 
north the sky was already clear, blue 
and hard-looking—a wall of lapis-lazuli. 
The dark cloud canopy was drifting to 
the south, Suddenly the sun came out, 
flashing first from the snows of Monte 
Sfiorito, then, in an instant, flooding the 
entire prospect with a marvelous yellow 
light, ethereal amber; whilst long 
streamers of tinted vapor—columns of 
pearl dust, one might have fancied— 
rose to meet it; and all wet surfaces, 
leaves, lawns, tree trunks, housetops, the 
bare crags of the Gnisi, gleamed in a 
wash of gold. 
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Puffs of fresh air blew into the 
kitchen, filling it with the keen, sweet 
odor of wet earth, The priest and the 
duchessa and Emilia joined Peter at the 
open door. 

“Oh, your poor, poor garden!” the 
duchessa cried, 

His garden had suffered a good deal, 
to be sure. The flowers lay supine, 
their faces beaten into the mud; the 
greensward was littered with fallen 
leaves and, twigs—and even in one or 
two places whole branches had been 
broken from the trees; on the ground 
about each rose bush a snow of pink 
rose petals lay scattered; in the paths 
there were hundreds of little pools, shin- 
ing in the sun like pools of fire, 

“There’s nothing a gardener can’t set 
right,” said Peter, feeling no doubt that 
here was a trifling tax upon the delights 
the storm had procured him, 

“And, oh, our poor, poor hats!” said 
the duchessa, eying ruefully those dam- 
aged pieces of finery. “I fear no gar- 
dener can ever set them right.” 

“Tt sounds inhospitable,” said Peter, 
“but I suppose I had better go and build 
your bridge.” 

So he threw a ladder athwart the 
river, and laid the planks in place, as he 
had seen Gigi do the day before. 

“How ingenious—and, like all great 
things, how simple,” laughed the du- 
chessa, 

Peter waved his hand, as who should 
modestly deprecate applause. But I’m 
ashamed to own, he didn’t disclaim the 
credit of the invention, 

“Tt will require some nerve,” she re- 
flected, looking at the narrow planks, 
the foaming green water, “How- 
ever——”’ 

And gathering in her skirts, she set 
bravely forward, and made the transit 
without mishap, The priest and Emilia, 
gathering in their skirts, made it after 
her, 

She pattsed on the other side, and 
looked back, smiling, 
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“Since you have discovered so effica- 
cious a means of cutting short the dis- 
tance between our places of abode,” she 
said, “I hope you will not fail to profit 
by it whenever you may have occasion— 
on Thursday, for example.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Peter. 

“Of course,” she went on, “we may 
all die of our wetting yet. It would per- 
haps show a neighborly interest if you 
were to come up to-morrow, and take 
our news, Come at four oglock ; and if 
we’re alive, you shall have another pinch 
of snuff,” she promised, laughing. 

“T adore you,” said Peter, under his 
breath. “I'll come with great pleasure,” 
he said aloud. 


“Marietta,” he observed, that evening, 
as he dined, “I would have you to know 
that the Aco is bridged, Hence, there is 
one symbol the fewer in Lombardy. 
But why does—you mustn’t mind the 
Ollendorffian form of my inquiry—why 
does the chaplain of the duchessa wear 
red stockings ?” 

“The chaplain of the duchessa?” re- 
peated Marietta, wrinkling up her brow, 

“Ang—of the Duchessa di Santangi- 
olo. He wore red stockings, and shoes 
with silver buckles. Do you think that’s 
precisely decorous—don’t you think it’s 
the least bit light-minded—in an ecclesi- 
astic ?” 

“He? Who?” questioned Marietta. 

“But the chaplain of the duchessa— 
when he was here this afternoon.” 

“The chaplain of the duchessa!’’ ex- 
claimed Marietta. “Here this after- 
noon? The chaplain of the duchessa 
was not here this afternoon, His 
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Eminence the Lord Prince Cardinal 
Udeschini was here this afternoon.” 

“What!” gasped Peter, 

“Ang,” said Marietta. 

“That was Cardinal Udeschini—that 
little harmless-looking, sweet-faced old 
man!” Peter wondered, 

“Sicuro—the uncle of the duca,” said 
she, 

“Good heavens!” sighed he, “And I 
allowed myself to hobnob with him like 
a boon companion.” 

“Gia,” said she. 

“You needn’t rub it in,” said he, “For 
the matter of that, you yourself enter- 
tained him in your kitchen.” 

“Scusi?” said she, 

“Ah, well—it was probably for the 
best,” he concluded, “I dare say I 
shouldn’t have behaved much better if I 
had known.” 

“Tt was his coming which saved this 
house from being struck by lightning,” 
announced Marietta. 

“Oh? Was it?” exclaimed Peter, 

“Ves, signorino, The lightning would 
never strike a house that the lord prince 
cardinal was in.” 

“IT see—it wouldn’t venture—it 
wouldn’t presume, Did—did it strike 
all the houses that the lord prince car- 
dinal wasn’t in?” 

“Tt do not think so, signorino. Ma 
non far niente, It was a terrible storm 
—terrible, terrible. The lightning was 
going to strike this house, when the lord 
prince cardinal arrived.” 

“H’m!” said Peter. “Then you, as 
well as I, have reason for regarding his 
arrival as providential.” 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 
DSPSBEECE 

Love and scandal are the best sweeteners of tea—Henry Fielding. 
DSDTEECE 


Mr. Fax observed that the only true criterion of the happiness of a nation 
was to be found in the number of its old maids and bachelors, whom he venerated 


as the sources and symbols of prosperity and peace—Thomas Love Peacock. 
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WHEN woman, intent upon a new: bonnet, wavers between a mannish felt 
and the more feminine allure of a wide-brimmed straw, she is thinking only— 
and quite properly—of a frame for her own loveliness—for we must assume 
that only pretty women take the properly serious view of a new hat, What is 
it to her that centuries of tradition have gone to the shaping of the trifle in her 
hand, and that countless sages have philosophized about it, and poets defended 
this shape against that? Would she prize it any more if she knew that, from 
time to time, the hat had been attacked—O heresy !—as a frivolous and flirtatious 
contraption designed for the beguilement of mankind? 

In early times the hat was merely a covering for the head, and was home- 
made. In England hatters were unknown before the fourteenth century, and in 
France it was not until the reign of Louis XII..that the first French hats, round 
with small brims, were worn. Francis I., that enterprising monarch, adopted the 
Spanish fashion of the broad-brimmed hat, which under Louis XIV. became, 
what with ornaments and fantastic decorations, a wonder to behold. 

And then, with the coming of the peruque, hats were driven out of fashion, 
and degenerated into insignificant, three-cornered affairs to be carried under the 
arm, but on no account to be worn on the head. And from that rebuke masculine 
headgear has never recovered. But then, oh, then came the golden age of the 
feminine hat—the sophisticated simplicities of the Versailles dairymaids, the wide 
and dashing challenge of the Gainsboroughs, the demure little bonnets of our 
grandmothers, the strange, top-heavy crowns of the Gibson girls, 
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Ty1nc her bonnet under her chin, 

She tied her raven ringlets in; 

But not alone in the silken snare 

Did she catch her lovely floating hair, 

For, tying her bonnet under her chin, 

She tied a young man’s heart within.—Norah Perry. 


a 


Tue soul only needs to see a smile in a white-crape bonnet in order to enter 
the palace of dreams.—I’ictor Hugo. 
Cel 
Eating One's Hat 
“Ir I knew as little of life as that, I’d eat my hat and swallow the buckle 
whole,” said the clerical gentleman.—Charles Dickens. 
— 
I KNOW it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches and all that 
Are so queer!—Oliver_ Wendell Holmes. 
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Hat Versus Bonnet 

THERE is a great difference between a pretty woman and a pretty grisette, 
If a pretty woman—as the Parisian understands the phrase—took it into her 
head to put on a small bonnet, a gingham dress, and a silk apron, she would, it 
is true, be taken for a pretty grisette. But if a grisette dresses up in a hat, a 
velvet jacket, and a silken gown, it by no means follows that she will look like 
a pretty woman; on the contrary she would probably look like a clothes-tree, 
and quite properly so. The difference lies, then, in the lives of these two creatures, 
and principally in that piece of curved card covered with material and called a hat, 
that women have thought proper to pull down over their heads, something like 
the blinders on a horse. But, parenthetically, one might remark, that, while 
blinders prevent. a horse from looking out of the corners of his eyes, these bits 
of covered card prevent nothing at all. 

However that may be, a little bonnet calls for a turned-up nose, which, in 
its turn, encourages a rather large but well-shaped mouth, which again needs 
beautiful teeth, and a round little face to frame the whole. A round face demands 
brilliant eyes, preferably black, and brows to match; the hair may be according 
to taste, provided that it harmonizes with the black eyes. Such an ensemble, it is 
readily seen, is far from classic beauty. It constitutes what might be called a 
darling face, the typical face of a grisette, which might, perhaps, be ugly under 
a hat, but to which a little bonnet lends a bewitching prettiness that is sometimes 
more beautiful than beauty.—Alfred de Musset. 
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Put on your old gray bonnet 
With the blue ribbons on it, 
And we'll hitch old Dobbin to the shay. 
Through the fields of clover 
We will ride to Dover 
On our golden wedding day.—/opilar Song. 


| 
A Hat the Sign of Pride 


“In decking these ladies with these worldly vanities,” said the musician re- 
flectively, “perhaps we are committing great folly. Only think, when they resemble 
the illustrations of the /ris are you not afraid that it may exercise a baneful 
effect on their characters? It isn’t that I would hesitate to sacrifice fourteen or 
eighteen francs or so on Phemie for dress; but I tremble lest, when she has a new 
hat, she will not take notice of me.”—Henri Murger. 


| es 
THE hat is the ultimum moriens of respectability —Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
| ee 


THE Quaker loves an ample brim, 
A hat that bows to no salaam; 
And dear the beaver is to him 
As if it never made a dam.--Thomas Hoed. 
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A Decoration 


For a man to remove his hat in the presence of his superior has been since 
time immemorial a mark of respect. Yet occasionally kings were wont to forgo 
this sign of homage from a subject, in recognition of some special service 
rendered. 

It is said that King John and Philippe II. of France once agreed to settle 
their rival claims to the Duchy of Normandy by single combat. The English 
champion was John de Courcy, Earl of Ulster. Now the very sight of this gallant 
gentleman approaching the field of combat on his charger so alarmed his French 
antagonist that he fled the field, ceding the battle to the English. When King 
John asked the earl what reward he would have, the latter replied: 

“Titles and lands I want not, for of these I have enough; but in remembrance 
of this day I beg the boon, for myself and successors, to remain covered in the 
presence of your highness and all future sovereigns of the realm.” 

His entreaty was granted him. Lord Forester also claims this right, which, 
so it is said, was granted to his ancestor, John Forester of Watling Street, Salop, 
by that amorous monarch, King Henry VIII. 
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How should I your true love know 
From another one? 

By his cockle-hat and staff 
And his sandal shoon.—Old Ballad. 


Cc 


A HAT trimmed with cockle-shells was worn by pilgrims to indicate their 
intention of making a pilgrimage. 


Other Times, Other Customs 


“It’s quite a shocking thing to see ladies come to so genteel a place as Rane- 
lagh with thats on,” said Mrs, Duval. “It has a monstrous vulgar look. I can’t 
think what they wear them for. There is no such thing to be seen in Paris.” 

“Indeed,” cried Sir Clement, “I must own myself no advocate for hats; I 
am sorry the ladies ever invented or adopted so tantalizing a fashion; for, where 
there is beauty, they only serve to shade it; and where there is none, to excite 
a most unavailing curiosity. I fancy they were criginally worn by some young 
and whimsical coquette.” 

“More likely,” answered the captain, “they v'ere invented by some wrinkled 
old hag, who’d a mind for keeping the young fellows in chase, let them be never 
sO weary.” 

“I don’t know what they may do in Englard,” cried Madame Duval, “but 
I know that in Paris no woman needn’t be at such trouble as that to be taken 
genteel notice of.” 

“Why, will you pretend for to say,” returned the captain, “that they don’t 
distinguish the ‘old from the young there as well “1s here?” 

“They don’t make no distinguishments at all’ said she; “they're vastly too 
polite."—Fanny Burney. 
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I HAD a hat. It was not all a hat— 
Part of the brim was gone; 
Yet still I wore it on—Mrs, Hemans. 
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WE worship not the Graces, nor the Parc, but Fashion. She spins and 
weaves and cuts with full authority. The head monkey at Paris puts on a 
traveler’s cap, and all the monkeys in America do the same. I sometimes despair 
of getting anything quite simple and honest done in this world by the help of 
men.—David Thoreau. 
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The Hat is a Symbol 
Cyrano: They are the Gascony cadets 
Of Carbon de Castel Jaloux ; 
Great pomp of plume hides and offsets 
Holes in those hats they wear askew. 
Mad drunk on glory Gascon gets! 
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AH, to sing, dream, laugh, loaf, be single, be free, have eyes that look squarely, 
a voice with a ring; wear, if he chooses, his hat hindside afore; to work, without 
concern of fortune or glory, to accomplish the heart’s desired journey to the 
moon !—Edmond Rostand. 
| eee | 


The White Hat 


LONDON street arabs used to accost a passerby wearing a white hat with the 
question: ‘Who stole the donkey?” ‘To which a companion would reply: “Him 
wi’ the white hat.” And this because one ‘“Orator” Hunt, in the beginning of 
the last century, a radical and a reformer during the Wellington and Peel 
administration, was famous for his white hat.—Historical Footnote. 


SS 


As with my hat upon my head 
I walked along the Strand, 
I there did meet another man 
With his hat in his hand.—Dr. Johnson. 
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The Catalan Bride 
Tue bride changed her dress and I noticed that she covered up her fine hair 
with a cap and a feathered hat, for women are in a great hurry until they have 
assumed as soon as possible the ornaments which custom forbids them to wear 
as long as they are unmarried —Prosper Mérimée. 


Co 


I NEVER saw so many shocking bad hats in my life—The Duke of Wellington 
on seeing the first Reformed Parliament, 
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In spite of their hats being very ugly, Goddam! I love the English.—Pierre 

Jean de Béranger. 

| 


Even Specters Use Hats 
Tue Newfoundlanders are much at a loss to determine what to think of 

that spirit by them called White-Hat who ordinarily appears on the shore, in a 

white hat, crying out: “Hale up! Hale up!” a little before some dangerous 

tempest —Cotton Mather. 
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To the Lover 

“I WONDER,” the duchessa asked, with a comical little glance up at Mr. March- 
dale, “whether you would resent it very much if I should take off my hat? 
Because it’s a perfect reservoir, and the water will keep trickling down my neck.” 

His joy needed but this culmination—that she should take off her hat! 

“Oh, I beg of you,” he returned fervently. 

It was wonderful to hold her hat in his hand—it was like holding a part 
of herself. He brushed it surreptitiously against his face, as he hung it up. Its 
fragrance—which met him like an answering caress, almost—did not lessen his 
emotion.—Henry Harland, 

oS 


The Stovepipe 

Tue men of Paris, I must tell you, struck me as very ugly. The hat strikes 
me particularly; it is a section of a column, perfectly stiff, and doesn’t take the 
shape of the head; but they tell me it is easier to make a revolution than to im- 
prove the style of men’s hats. The manhood of France recoils at the idea of 
wearing a soft felt hat, and so, for want of one day’s courage, it condemns 
itself to a lifetime of that ridiculous chimneypot. And yet they say Frenchmen 
are volatile!—Honoré de Balzac, 
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A WildSoose Chase 


ARTIN BEAMISH in anguish 
of soul wandered dejectedly 
up and down their drawing- 

room, a large apartment almost lavish 
in its comfort. The autumn night was 
freezing, but whenever he did approach 
the fire it was only to stir the blazing 
fuel to newer fury. Off again then, 
up and down, hands clasped behind 
back, and head bent sidewise, like a 
listening bird. In extreme anguish, it 
might be said, for his wife Athalie, so 
inconsiderate but so handsome, sat by 
the fire not speaking, and how could he 
converse with a woman who was shed- 
ding tears? It was provoking! 

Jeamish was a plain man—even his 
friends said so—and safe. He, too, 
boasted of it—there is nothing else to 
be done when you are thirty-five and 
married. In politics, religion, and mor- 
als, he was plain as the Bank of Eng- 
land, and safe as time and tide. He 
had inherited an income of six or seven 
hundred a year, and he understood men. 
Certainly his clothes were plain, and 
they never seemed to wear out. As for 


his features they, like his clothes and 
his morals and the other things, were 
almost too plain to be nice, so shaven, 
so sallow, with a Jew nose shaped like 
a bean, and tough hair, of a color that 
you couldn’t lay a name to, clasping 
his skull with the tenacity of a limpet 
sticking to its rock—at least, that was 
the impression it gave. Conjugally 
Athalie knew him to be plain, and she 
had thought him safe, but here he was 
—just listen to him! “I mean in a 
friendly way, perfectly friendly, for a 
while, a little while, say a month or 
two. People do live apart and so might 
we. Oh, I tell you we might, you to 
go your way and I mine.” He urged 
this demand upon her with a beguiling 
reasonableness that touched with the 
balm of favorable conjecture her 
wounded pride. 

“But what have you against me?” she 
mused mournfully. “If I could see 
that, if I could only fathom it!” 

“Nothing, nothing, my dear girl. 
Beautiful you are, and—er—and al- 
ways have been; you are only thirty- 
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one—or thirty-two, is it ?—affectionate 
and intelligent ; but”—he paraded on his 
heel—“‘I cannot live with you. I can- 
not. I mean to say you are the most 
excellent wife and we’ve had seven 
years of ideal bliss. No, I am not teas- 
ing, it is absolutely true, but I will tell 
you: at thirty-five a man’s life—at least 
mine does—it seems to shape up sud- 
denly in a different way. Perhaps I’m 
different from most men, I can’t say, 
but there seems to be no further outlet, 
I am all closed in; I’m in a great globe 
of emptiness, and I want to smash it, 
to get out and realize.” 

To live in such emptiness, he ex- 
plained to baffled Athalie, was not to 
live at all; it was even a complicated 
death, indeed it was, for the spirit kept 
dying and only: the body lived on; only 
the appetite for beef and bread and such 
disgusting things remained. How trivial 
it was, but how hideous, she would 
never be able to comprehend, but he 
had suffered, he could tell her that. 
Sorrow and suchlike things were sweep- 
ing over his life. Nothing tragic really, 
he supposed; just dull, dull, but wasn’t 
that worse than any tragedy? 

“Do put that poker down,” said she. 

“It will be best for both of us. Do 
believe that, Athalie; can’t you see it?” 
And he held out the little brass poker 
to Athalie. 

“Put it down,” she said. 

Bah! That was just like her, that 
was his curse! An intention as open 
and direct as the free air she had, and 
even a certain nobility of mind, but it 
was coupled with an infirmity of pur- 
pose which—well, her mind was really 
like a little silk purse that when you 
opened it disclosed immensely important 
trifles like buttons, hooks and eyes—and 
pokers. Damn the thing! He threw it 
on the hearth. That was what he 
wanted to get away from. 

“Far better separate happily for a 
while,” he repeated, “better for both 
of us,” 
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“Best for you, perhaps.” Sadly she 
said it. “But. my life so clings to 
yours.” ’ 

No, no, that. was not so at all. It 
would be just as good for her, he was 
positive. Nothing would be changed ex- 
cept that he would go away for a while. 
She could keep the house and stay on 
-—no difficulty about money. He might 
travel a little, stay in lodgings and so 
on, and sometimes he would come back 
and stay with her; in fact, quite often, 
if she would have him. “You'd be 
glad to see me,” he queried gayly, 
“wouldn’t you?” And as she did not 
answer he continued, “Why, of course 
you would. It would be splendid, ter- 
rific !”” 

“T should like to travel, too,” Athalie 
said, looking up at-him. ; 

“Certainly, certainly; why not!” 

“Couldn’t I come with you?” 

“Why, no.” He was soft and de- 
liberate about that. As her head 
drooped again he begged her not to 
think of him; she was to think only of 
herself, her own freedom. She would 
be free, quite free, to do as she liked, 
just as she liked. 

“And you? You will be free, too?” 

“Yes, that’s what I mean, Athalie. 
You can trust me, of course, and ‘I’ve 
the most perfect trust in you. We need 
not talk of restrictions; they are not 
necessary. No restrictions. You can 
trust me, you know that, Athalie?” 

“T’ve been faithful to you—too faith- 
ful, | suppose,” she remarked bitterly. 

Grave and insistent he was, with the 
sort of dignity that a cuperintendent 
of police might wear when about to en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven upon some 
professional inquiry: “You can trust 
me, Athalie; that you know, right well.” 

She rose up, uttering a shocking 
scream, and stumbling toward the couch 
flung herself upon it in a passion of 
tears. Beamish was horrified. He hesi- 
tated for a moment or two, but ‘her 
tears were awful, awful. With a shrug 
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of his shoulders he went to her, took 
her into his arms and begged her to 
calm herself; she was his darling, his 
sweetheart. Awful, awful tears! 

“Oh, damnation, this is dreadful!” 
he moaned. “Athalie! Listen! Sup- 
pose the servant was to come in! Good 
heavens !” 

The door of the room was shut. He 
slipped away to it—for some reason he 
went on tiptoe—and turned the key in 
the lock gently. There he stood listen- 
ing for a few seconds, and when he 
turned round Athalie was sitting up. 
Somehow she had achieved pacification, 
she was smiling through her tears! He 
sat by her side, and chatted and smoked 
and very charmingly forgave her for 
the injury she had not done him; and 
though she would not agree—she could 
not, and never, never would—it was 
somehow settled that he was to go away 
for a while, and go soon. 

In a few days his trunks were packed 
and his arrangements made. The last 
morning arrived, cold but bright, and 
the passers-by in the street seemed full 
of cheer; men were humming as they 
went to their work, lads were whistling, 
and the trot of the horses had such a 
gay sound. But Beamish had lain in 
dread all night, and when he rose he 
did not even peep into her room; he 
breakfasted alone. There would be 
those awful tears again; Athalie was so 
hysterical, and the anticipation made 
him sweat. Then the cab came, and 
so he went up to her room, cheerfully 
like the men going to their work, two 
steps at a time. And Athalie was sit- 
ting up in her bed, smoking a ciga- 
rette. 

“Oh, time to go?” 

"so, he said, but he could not look 
her in the eyes, indeed he could hardly 
speak; strange pangs seemed to surge 
inio his throat; and those marvelous 
white arms—perhaps he would never 
see them again! 

“Well,” she went on, puffing with as- 
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tounding deliberation, ‘make the most 
of your freedom, and smash your globe; 
it was a globe, wasn’t it? I wish you 
joy. 

“Yes, yes,’ he 
dumb; “you too.” 

“You'll write sometimes, Martin?” 

He nodded, and then bent over 
Athalie, but she held her hand against 
his breast and, smiling, puffed a whiff 
of smoke into his face. “Don’t forget 
—no restrictions!” were her last words. 


quavered, almost 


But now when his destiny fairly con- 
fronted him, Beamish was found— 
though he did not find himself—a little 
inadequate. Exulting in his escape— 
how simple it was!—and retrieving so 
whatever it was he had wanted to re- 
trieve, he made only a modest use of 
the occasion because he had no clear 
idea of what he wanted to be at except 
to be going, going, going—and now he 
was gone! No feasible hope need have 
been unrealized; his tastes were sim- 
ple, his desires plain, even if not plain 
to his mind. Although the soul kept 
dying and the body lived on, one’s ap- 
petite was easily assuaged ; and Beamish 
had no more definite ambition than 
would trouble a cat in a fender. Would 
you believe it, then, that he fled from 
the arms of his wife and buried him- 
self in the British Museum? Well, that 
is what he did. What is more, the in- 
centive to this strange course arose only 
during his train journey from Wiltshire 
to Paddington. 

The seclusion of the third-class car- 
riage in which he had been installed by 
his porter was disturbed two stations 
later by the advent of a hairy, vivacious 
terrier, dragging at the end of its strap 
a nurse with a markedly fresh, intoler- 
ably healthy, complexion and massive 
haunches. The nurse immediately 
leaned out of the window and made 
some remark to a young lady who had 
accompanied her to the platform. 

“Oh, I see,” returned the young lady, 























nodding with a gravity that was power- 
less to dissipate any of her abundant 


charm. “Darling doggie! He’s a good 
guard, isn’t he?” she inquired, eying 
Beamish with a placid gaze. 

“A precious!” nurse exclaimed. “Last 
night we met three awful, awful cats, 
three! Of course he can’t bear cats. 
The first ran up a tree, and the second, 
do you know, he couldn’t quite get at 
it; but the third one ‘he almost killed. 
I believe he would have—if he had only 
caught it. But they are so cunning.” 

“Isn’t he sweet!” commented the 
houri. “But I shall never Oh, you 
are off now. Good-by, Miss Tonks.” 

“Good-by,” chanted the nurse. “And 
don’t forget. Come as soon as you 
can. We are two doors from the sta- 
tion and five miles from the river.” 

“That’s nice!” 





“Tt is, yes. 
“Very nice indeed. Good-by.” 
Nurse sat down heavily as the train 


moved off, and bade her dog go to sleep, 
which he immediately and miracu- 
lously did. Then she must have bidden 
herself to do likewise, for she soon mas- 
and left Beamish to 
his contemplation of the pleasant, twirl- 
ing country. 
Landscapes, he 


sively slumbered 


mused, are like 
women: there are some that excite, some 
that soothe, some that annoy. Neither 
category quite fitted the one just here, 
with its tangled spaces of cropped field, 
dark trees with shadows under them, 
and soft-inclining hills with the sky’s 
brightness over them, and clouds travel- 
ing from thence to here and yet not 
moving. It was something different. 
Perhaps it was the wave of autumn, 
‘for although the fields new plowed, the 
ricks new thatched,, the new 
toned, gave pleasure to the eye, an air 
of melancholy hovered over the spirit. 
But what is this he sees over upon the 
hills? On their green bulk is scratched 
the vast white outline of a horse in 
canter, monument of battle, birth, or 
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bridal, some event momentous in a his- 
tory that itself has died. Often he had 
heard of this; he is in the Vale of the 
White Horse. At once the imagination 
of Beamish was engaged, as if his mind, 
having severed its familiar links, had 
begun, mothlike, to gesture at once and 
admiringly in the brightness of the first 
new ffiame. What was there to be 
learned about such things, earthworks, 
monoliths, trackways, Stonehenge, the 
giants, and the White Horse? Some of 
them, the Long Man of Wilmington 
and the Cerne Giant, he had known in 
boyhood. Their origins were so re- 
mote that you peered into history as 
in a reversed telescope, where conjec- 
ture roved with bears over the English 
downs and hobnobbed even with ele- 
phants. Marvelous, marvelous! He 
longed to know it all. 

The fit Jasted until he reached Lon- 
don, and for long afterward. In a few 
days he had procured lodgings near 
the Temple, and thereafter we may per- 
ceive him in the British Museum, pon- 
dering tomes of archeology as bulky 
as ledgers or as lean as tracts, immured 





under the dome of the great library 
like a placid carp glimmering among 


its weeds. So engrossed did he become 
that he would have forgotten Athalie 
had she not written regularly to him, 
so scrupulous of his welfare, or begging 
him to return, or anon sending him a 
knitted tie. All her letters concluded 
with the admonition, “No restrictions.” 
At which Martin would smile and send 
her an affectionate reply, bu: without 
ever touching upon her desire for their 
reunion. 

Several months passed in this way 
and Beamish was still teasing the dust 
of this extinguished history, occasionally 
paying visits to the more prominent 
remains, when he had the good fortune 
to light upon the tradition of a remark- 
able figure on a Cotswold hillside, long 
since overgrown or obliterated, but 
which it seemed might yet yield’ some 
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possibility of reconstruction. It was 
variously described by aged gaffers who 
had heard tell of it as the figure of “a 
deer with harns like a prop,” a flying 
duck, “a pig with frills along his back 
like a porkapus,” and a “wild ’ooman 
wid no clothes on.” 

Just at that time Athalie wrote to 
him that she was shutting up the house 
for a while and going off to Italy with 
some friends. Owing to his absence 
in the Cotswolds the letter lay awaiting 
him several days, and by the time he 
returned and opened it Athalie was 
gone. It was a startling moment; it 
was as if some one had suddenly 
planted on his head a hat full of snow. 
The Cotswold expedition had been fruit- 
less; the deer, the duck, the woman, or 
the pig—and Beamish’s private hope 
had been for the woman—were either 
tremendously interred, or a tremen- 
dous hoax, and in the bitter chill of a 
rather conspicuous failure his thoughts 
had warmed to Athalie; he had intended 
to visit her. Now she was gone, 
and the usual taunt at the bottom of 
her letter, “No restrictions, mind!” 
affected him like a leer. He felt he 
had been abandoned, yes, abandoned at 
a juncture when he most desired com- 
fort and solace. Thereupon, what with 
the check to his hopes in the Cots- 
wolds, and the check to his pride occa- 
sioned by Athalie’s departure, his archze- 
ological fevers underwent some abate- 
ment. For a while a pang at his do- 
mestic loss filled their place. 

It culminated, in brief, by Beamish’s 
return to their home in Wilts. Recall- 
ing the servants, he settled down to re- 
sume his studies there. Of course, he 
had joined various societies, and had 
corresponded with curators and scien- 
tific pundits to his heart’s content; he 
was in, deeply in, and his enthusiasm 
had been boundless. But now the novel 
brightness of his theme had suffered 
some diminution. Gone was the magic 
that had inspired him, perhaps shut up 
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in those tiny lodgings near the Témple, 
or packed away in the British Muséum, 
He found himself languishing in a dis- 
content that affected even him with a 
vague surprise until one afternoon, 
while stalking about the room, his glance 
happened to take in a photograph hang- 
ing on the wall. It had hung there 
since their marriage, but he had not 
noticed it for years. Staring at it with 
new vision, as it were, he felt that she 
was still as beautiful as in her bridal 
days, that she had hardly changed, that 
her face still wore the impress of an 
intellect he had never sufficiently re- 
garded. And yet—no, it was mislead- 
ing; she was not a woman of intellect. 
Ah, but she was calm and certain and 
sufficient. Her thought was as steady 
and direct as a man plowing; it may 
have been as slow, but it turned over 
a fair neat clod and its furrow was 
straight. Something came wandering 
into his heart, tremulous joy, soft as 
the summer air that moves a curtain in 
a quiet room. 


Athalie, it appeared, was enchanted 
with life in Italy. Her letters, prompt 
and voluminous, were full of the sweet 
Ligurian air, orange trees and violet 
bays. Friends seemed to spring up 
wherever she went along the coast of 
the Gulf of Genoa, she was picking up 
the language, and her days were full of 
the happiest incident. That Beamish 
was home again gave her a pleasure she 
never tired of expressing ; in each letter 
the “hope that everything is all right” 
was as invariable as the stamp on the 
envelope; and always there was her 
familiar postscript, “No restrictions.” 
And he would reply that everything was 
all right, but he could not bring him- 
self to inquire about her return. No, 
that must be left to her; he had taken 
his own step, the next must come from 
her; she would know that he waited, 
and she would come soon. 

So three months passed by, and then 


















he was deeply perturbed to hear that, 
although her friends had returned, Ath- 
alie had stayed behind. Beamish was 
so vexed that he did not write to her 
for nearly a month, although her letters 
came to him with the usual regularity. 
She did not complain of his silence, 
she did not ask him to go to her, she 
did not touch upon the question of her 
own return. Beamish explained his 
silence by saying that he had had noth- 
ing to write about, buried as he was 
in Wilts; that her life was so full and 
varied that of course it was easy for 
her to write long, charming, frequent 
letters. And Athalie, unperturbed, 
continued to write little accounts of 
visits to monasteries and mountains and 
the devil knows what, and she described 
the little flat she had taken, of two 
rooms, where she “did” for herself ex- 
cept for some cleaning assistance by 
the padrona, until Beamish could stand 
it no longer; he suddenly became per- 
fectly definite, if not peremptory, and 
asked her when she was coming home? 
He had wasted all the summer for her, 
he said. At the last moment, though, 
he altered the word “wasted” and 
turned it into “waited.” 

Her answer was shocking to him. 
About their mutual freedom, she wrote, 
she hoped he had been serious and 
wouldn’t mind, but she had taken him 
at his word. There was a man she had 
met, he had become a very great friend; 
she had not thought of coming home 
just yet—was it absolutely necessary? 
And so on and so on. 

Lord What did 
mean? It surely could not mean—— 
He read the letter again. ’Struth! 
Damnably vague it was. And that was 
just like her, always, always, always. 
You could never tell what it was she 
was wanting; not one clear-cut, solid 
statement did he ever from her, 
never, never. The most inco- 
inchoate woman he had ever 

Monstrous, monstrous it was 


God above! she 


get 


never, 
herent, 
known. 
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that she did not want to come home, 
for any reason; but if it meant that 
this man He rushed to get her 
previous letters, and found that for 
some two months past she had omitted 
her tag of “No restrictions!” He 
scrutinized her photograph again and 
was reassured, it was so morally fault- 
less. But what is this? Upon the nail 
from which the photograph hung, a ring 
also was hanging, unnoticed before. He 
took it down; a plain gold ring it was 
that slipped out of his fingers. Drop- 
ping to the floor it went rolling slowly 
across the room until it came to rest 
sharp click against the leg of a 
That meant nothing, he was cer- 
meant nothing; there was noth- 
ing of the wanton in the pictured face. 

But the bad idea would not leave 
him, it embraced him as a grave may 
clasp a corpse, and in an hour he had 
packed his bag and caught a train to 
london. Crossing to Calais by the 
night boat, he was in Paris at early 
morn, feeling sick as he passed the time 
tramping to and fro a great bridge. 
Che Seine was a river of mud; the blunt 
facades lining it were mud colored, 
without the sheen that even the filthy 
river managed to receive. There was 
haze, enough haze to keep the sun from 
glittering, just as the sun had enough 
brightness to keep the haze from utter 
gloom. 








with a 
chair. 
tain it 


‘rom Paris Beamish traveled for 
twenty hours in the same compartment 
as an Irish quack doctor and an Italian 
waiter from Edinburgh. He did not 
care much for the bulky and blatant 
Irishman whose intellect seemed to 
flower in large patterns of obscure 
meaning—it reminded Beamish of 
chintz—and he could not agree with 
him upon anything at all. Beamish 
hated to differ from any one—although 
he was bound to differ—because it al- 
ways gave him a sense of menace, of 
personal danger. Why wouldn’t people 
agree with hint? He was always reason- 
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able enough. But the Italian was a 
delightful companion, genial and gra- 
cious to Beamish. 








At Genoa his fellow travelers left 
the carriage, bidding Beamish farewell, 
and an hour later, in the afternoon, 
the train reached Athalie’s town. 

Her villa was not far off, so he 
walked to it. The piazza was planted 
with palm trees, their trunks like vast 
pineapples, loaded with bright saffron 
trusses—as large as wheat sheaves—of 
dates. And there was the very blue sea 
that he had watched all the way from 
Genoa. Nothing else he noted,, for he 
was enchantingly thrilled by the sense 
of Athalie’s nearness. She did not 
know of his intention; he had not wired 
or written; how surprised she would 
be! Forgotten, or almost forgotten, 
were those doubts, those insane fancies, 
the cause of this flying visit. In two 
or three minutes she would be in his 
arms. Oh, but he was intoxicated! 
The spirit of Athalie, the old Athalie 
fond and faithful, was there like a fairy 
island set in that calm blue sea; his 
thoughts of her now were delighting 
birds, they rushed up into the sky that 
was all love, all her love, that embraced 
the island, hovered over the sea, and 
called to the flashing birds. 

Now he is climbing to the second floor 
of the villa. He knocks at 
and an old woman opens. 

“Signora Beamish?” he inquires, and 
she points to one of the doors opening 
from a large hall. He taps upon it 
and enters. 

Athalie, who sat by the window, knit- 
ting, was dressed as he had never seen 
her before; brightly, fantastically, so 
youthful and blooming was she! She 
just turned her eyes, archly smiling, 
toward him. Then her mouth opened 
and she whispered, “Oh!” her cheeks 
filling with scarlet blushes. 

“Hello!” he laughed expectantly. 
Athalie stood up, her color deepen- 


the door 
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ing. The knitting dropped clicking to 
the tiled floor. She bent to pick it up; 
keeping her eyes averted for a few mo- 
ments longer. 

“Didn’t expect to see me!” he chal+ 
lenged heartily. 

“No, no, I didn’t expect to see you. 
No, I thought you were in England.” 
Laying down her knitting, she went 
to him and was heartily embraced. 
“Would you like some tea?” 

Yes, he would like some tea. There 
and then the real purpose of his visit 
again rose up before him, but he thrust 
it away, down into some deep crevice 
of his mind like a guilty packet dropped 
slyly into a pit. He would leave all 
that for the present, for he could never 
face her irony if his suspicion were 
wrong, nor his own confusion if it were 
right. And so, over their tea, he gab- 
bled of the long journey, of how much 
he liked Italy, and how pleasant her 
rooms were. 

“Yes, but they are very small; my 
bedroom is smaller even than this,” re- 
marked Athalie. She was pouring out 
tea, and her radiance was somehow 
dashed; she was like a child bothered 
by a problem in mental arithmetic. 
“What are you going to do?” 

“Do?” 

“IT mean how long are you going to 
stay ?” 

“Stay? Why, that’s what I’ve come 
to ask you!” 

Athalie did not immediately reply, 
and she did not look at him. As she 
dropped lumps of sugar into his tea he 
saw on her ring finger a ring with a 
large ruby in it. He had never seen 
it before, and the guilty packet once 
more came rising up from its pit. Then 
she looked up. “I mean, where are you 
going to sleep?” 

“Sleep?” Absurdly, he was like an 
echo. 

“You see there’s no room here.” 

“Oh, but anything, anything 

“No, there’s no room at all.” 





















“Do you mean you don’t want me, 
Athalie?” He fidgeted with his knees, 
with his collar, and he picked a match 
from the ash tray and Mung it out of 
the window. “I can go to a hotel, I 
suppose? Ah!” he cried joyfully, 
jumping up. “We'll both go, that’s it! 
We'll both go to a hotel.” 

Yet Athalie seemed unwilling, she 
murmured that she hadn’t got her wed- 
ding ring with her. 

“No? But that’s stupid,’ Martin said 
testily. They were in Italy; no one 
knew them! Athalie made no effort to 
bridge their difference. 

“Look here,” the troubled man began 
once more. “I'll go and buy another 
ring; come along!” He picked up his 
hat, but Athalie did not move. ‘Won't 
you?” he asked. Apparently she would 
not. Her silence was unnerving; he 
put his hat down again. 

“Or you could turn round that other 
ring you’ve got on. Where did you 
get it?’ But Athalie was shocked at 
the suggestion. ‘No, certainly not!” 
And it seemed as if in some secret way 
she was hugging the ring to her breast. 

"ve," 
thought. 
not then you 
on his hat again. 
she was evasive. 

“T wish I hadn’t come here. I'll go 
to the hotel.” As he lifted his bag 
Athalie got up and offered to show him 
the way. It was darkening; she 
switched on the light. 

“No, it doesn’t matter,” he uttered 
moodily; but with his hand upon the 
door knob he turned and fired his last 
shot: “Who’s this man?” 

“Man ?” 

“Don’t keep repeating my words,” he 
dismally begged. “You wrote about 
him. Not very much, but it was a bit 
startling, wasn’t it? Have you anything 
to say to me about him?” 

“To say?” Athalie stared at Martin. 
“Yes, I suppose I ought to know.” 


then he said sadly, “just as I 
Even if you had your ring, 
wouldn’t!” He jammed 
“Would you?” Still 
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“But say what?” 
“Don’t prevaricate, please. Is there 
anything in it—anything you ought to 
tell me?” 

“There is nothing I ought to tell you,” 
said Athalie, with a suggestion of in- 
tense weariness. “Nothing at all.” 

“Well, I’m glad—or do you mean”— 
the examiner was ruthless—‘“that you 
won't tell?” 

“There is nothing I shall tell you— 
ever.” 

“Humph! I see. Well, you needn’t 
have said so much if you wanted to tell 
so little.” 

‘“Ha-ha-ha!” Athalie rippled with 
laughter. He was astounded. “Oh, it 
was only the funny way you said that,” 
she explained placatingly. “You see,” 
she went on gravely, “when you left 
me all alone in Wiltshire you bargained 
for ‘no restrictions.’ ” 

“T didn’t bargain at all,” Martin as- 
serted. “Certainly not for this,” he 
added lugubriously. 

“Didn’t you insist on having absolute 
freedom? Wasn’t that what you 
wanted ?” 

“Didn’t I say you could trust me,” 
he replied steadily, “as I trusted you?” 

“What had I to trust when I was 
forsaken? You got your way, you’ve 
had your fling, you’ve done what you 
wanted to do——” 

“But I tell you,” he cried exasperated, 
“T’ve done nothing, nothing at all.” 

“T don’t ask you about that,” she 
sharply returned; “what you’ve done, 
is done. I’m not inquisitive, I don’t 
want any confessions.” 

“But Athalie! I swear 
Lord, you don’t dream——” 

“T don’t care!” shouted Athalie with 
finality. 

And at that he could do no other 
than open the door and go, muttering as 
he did so, “I’ll come and see you in 
the morning—perhaps.” He slammed 
the inner door, and the outer door he 
slammed, and raging to himself, “Per- 
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haps, perhaps! 


Ho-ho! 
ran down the stairs and almost collided 
with a man guiding a mule cart passing 


Humph!” he 


close up to the door. Damn the fel- 
low! it was dark, and the fool hadn't 
got a lantern; instead he was carrying 
a lit candle in one hand with a shade 
of paper wrapped round to keep off 
the draught. Even that was not neces- 
sary in such softly breathing air ; indeed 
it was a silken, romantic night, the stars 
scrawling the heavens with their nota- 
tion of immensity, the same stars still, 
although the shops were strange, the 
people queer, their language and their 
trees unnatural. It should have been a 
night Oh dear, oh dear! Only a 
couple of hours ago he was deeply in 
love! now he was in hatred, stung by 
the surprise of her coolness and baffled 
by the uncertainty of the thing he 
dreaded. 

For half an hour he trudged about 
gazing at all the hotels, but unable to 
please his fancy until there were no 
more to choose from; then he went 
back and stopped at the first. His dis- 
enchantment suffered no abatement in 
the proximity—at the very next table— 
of a German family which had just 
strayed in for dinner, a little dumpy 
Herr whose patent-leather shoes were 
as wrinkled as his face, and whose white 
spats curled up at the edges like 
his hair and his nose; his large and 
solid Frau, draped entirely in lace—she 
was an antimacassar with a hat on— 
was trying to live down to her youth, 
but it was beyond her depth and she 
drowned before your very eyes. When- 
ever she made a remark to her 
husband he would first take off his 
glasses, hold them at half-arm’s length, 
and meditate before answering very 
deliberately. Then he would dash vino 
rosso into his little mouth and gulp and 
gulp and gulp. To put down the glass 
was but an opportunity to grab a hunch 
of roll and cram it after the wine, and 
lo, it was gone, all gone, with the hors 
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d’auvres, the risotto, the pollo alle 
cacciatore, and the cream cheese that 
was to become part of the Herr for 
evermore, Their little boy, whose head 
was shaped like the end of a bolster, 
rustled about on his chair as if there 
were nettles in his breeches, and while 
his parents sipped their coffee he con- 
sumed a quantity of éclairs. First he 
would bite off the end.and spy into the 
hollow fragment left as if it were a 
telescope; having allayed some itch of 
curiosity he would devour the body of 
the delicacy with an absent-minded air 
and suck, one by one, his long, thick, 
outspread fingers. 

Beamish feared he was going to have 
a very unhappy night, but after dining 
he began to get drowsy, so off he went 
to bed and slept calmly, irresistibly, and 
unbrokenly. When he awoke he found 
himself still nurturing indignation 
against Athalie, and he determined not 
to run after her any more; he would 
just hang on for a few days and then 
go back to England without a word. 
For two days, then, he did not go to 
visit Athalie, and she, even had she 
wished to, could not visit him because 
she did not know where he was stay- 
ing. Even on the third day, when he 
did go to her flat, she received him 
with reproaches. 

“Why, why do you treat me like 
this ?” 

“But,” he stammered, 
was a mistake. 
want me.” 

Passionately resentful she was. “You 
make a fool of yourself, but is that any 
reason why you should make a fool of 
me? You come sneaking here, and 
then you hide away. It’s mean and 
disgusting, it is. And I have had so 
much unkindness from you. Why do 
you behave in this absurd manner?” 

“But I thought”—so bewildered was 
Martin—“I thought I was in the way, 
that you didn’t want me. And you 
didn’t.” 


“I thought it 
So it was—you didn’t 














Athalie’s contempt was a revelation. 
“No, then, I didn’t want you, and I 
don’t want you.” 

“You married me. After all, I’m 
your husband,” he maintained sturdily. 

“Heaven help you for a fool! Such 
a miserable thing you have made of our 
lives. Always you've had your own 
way, but it was never a man’s way.” 

“Listen, Athalie. I came all the way 
from England for you.” 

“Yes, why?” 

“T just wanted to see you.” 

“Yes, but why?” 

“T came for more than 
you,” he said. 

“Oh!” She was bitterly impatient. 
“You think I don’t know why—but I 
know well enough!” 


I can tell 


“I came, but you drove me away.” 

Athalie eyed him, at this, as a school- 
mistress eyes an idiotic infant. 

“Let us go out!” she said petulantly. 
“Let us go out! Shall we go out?” 

The crumpled man put on his hat, 
and they walked together down into the 
streets. Silently all the way, under a 
long avenue of leafless sycamores, until 
they came to the market where the 
cheapjack’s tiny boy was screaming: 
“Una lira! Una lira!” ‘The honest 
burgesses were sauntering in the square, 
the seats of all their trousers mightily 
mended—not deceivingly, but with 
gusto, every patch coming boldly to the 
eye like a poster on a wall—and their 
women were bargaining at stalls for 
fruit that engendered a multitude of 
misgivings, for exhausted herbage and 
repellent fauna, for cheese and fish that 
would tempt neither cook nor cat—not 
in England, said Martin to Athalie. On 
through the market to the sea they went, 
idling up and down the piazza where 
elderly people 


sat half-snoozing on 


seats, and infants harried you with hard 
balls and soft balloons, while those who 
did neither wandered laxly, enjoying 
It seemed that there was 


their languor. 
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seldom any wind, seldom any birds, and 
quite certainly never any chimneypots 
in the little town. And it was all ex- 
actly as Martin had imagined it would 
be, colored, queer, cosmopolitan, flam- 
boyant, and agreeable. A meek old man 
with a humpty back and a meditative 
eye sat by a street corner roasting coffee 
in a charcoal stove; there was a sweet 
smell. Horses and rumbling carts went 
by musical with bells, the barefoot cart- 
ers cracking their whips; and there was 
an Apollo with a huge, blue-striped 
bundle bound upon his back; he was 
crying in a loud voice that he wanted 
—so Athalie said—to mend your mat- 
tress. 

They sat down together upon the sea 
wall that was warm as a hearth. Their 
antagonism had flown away, though per- 
haps it had not flown very far, for in 
Martin’s mind there still hovered the 
thought of a man, some man, who had 
impinged, or was about to impinge— 
well, upon what? And who was he? 
With gentle raillery he urged Athalie 
to tell him something. 

“What you are longing to hear,” re- 
plied she, “is a confession.” 


“Well?” And he was prepared to 
hear it, his name, appearance, age. But 
no, she would tell him nothing. Her 


downcast looks, as Martin pleaded for 
something—he knew not what, but it 
was a desire for some certainty amid 
all things now so uncertain—her down- 
cast, smiling looks moved him to an 
emotion that was none the less charged 
with admiration of her bloom. She got 
up and sauntered away for a few yards, 
trailing her hand along the warm cop- 
ing of the wall. How white her hands, 
how gracefully she moved, how newly 
alluring she was! No doubt she had 
written to the man telling him to keep 
away; or perhaps he was even now in 
view, watching them. It was ironic, 
this change in his wife, it was trans- 
figuring her. Now he was the sup- 
pliant, and she was queening it in her 












escape from him. Soon she came back 
and stood beside him. 

“When shall we go 
asked. 

“When you like, dear Aathalie; just 
as you please. Are you tired?” 

“Oh, I mean when shall we go back 
to England?” Her gaze was turned to 
the sea, as if that blue immensity alone 
could contain her sad thoughts. “I have 
packed many things.” 

“Oh, Athalie!” Eager and breath- 
less, he sprang up from the low wall. 
“That’s beautiful. Will you go? Let’s 
go, yes, let’s go. At once, can’t we? 
There’s a train to Genoa in an hour, 
and we can catch the Paris express to- 
night from there.” 

No, she thought it would be better 
to catch the same express from their 
own station. “Come for me in a cab 
in time to catch it to-night.” 

“Yes, yes!” He said it joyously. 

“Then good-by until this evening,” 
said Athalie. With this smiling sally 
she went away, left him standing dum- 
founded at the dismissal; but his relief 
at the happy turn of events vanquished 
that creeping grudge, and very good- 
humoredly he turned off in the opposite 
direction. 

To while away the daylight hours he 
went nosing around for curios and 
souvenirs of the little cittd, lace things 
with Adam and Eve and the serpent 
portrayed in cotton, and bangles and 
brooches of silver filigree, which he 
would give to Athalie as an offering 
for the deuce knew what—but an offer- 
ing certainly. Rejoicing emotions fluted 
in his bosom as he walked sharply from 
shop to shop. Athalie! Athalie! A 
handsome, barefoot fishergirl mending 
nets sat sprawled on the pavement, her 
legs outstretched in the shape of a V, 
the torn net hitched over both great 
toes, the shuttle dancing marvelously 
from hand to hand. Tiny cherubim, 
in mundane attire, turned the wooden 
wheels in the rope walk, wheels huge 


home?” she 
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enough for Ixion and ancient as the 
Medicis, while the spinners handling 
hanks of tow sauntered backward exud- 
ing threads as silently as spiders, until 
they stopped and shouted. Steep were 
the rocky lanes from the mountain- 
side, yet not too steep for the little swift 
Ligurian men who came and went like 
the angels on Jacoh’s ladder, shoulder- 
ing their tubs of olive oil. But noth- 
ing in the streets or the people or the 
houses or on the seashore had power 
to interest Beamish now, not even the 
sign of ‘“Factoria Aqua Gasose” over 
the ginger-beer works, or the smell that 
pervaded all the land like a mixture 
of coffee and cocoa. 

He went among it unnoticingly, as if 
he had lived there for twenty years in- 
stead you might say—twenty 
minutes. Time and the blue air were 
enchantingly his. Only a few dark and 
gaunt vessels in the port dimmed the 
astonishing luster of the hour, just as 
the few bright yachts seemed to aug- 
ment it. For there was nothing in the 
mortal world one half so real and fair 
as Athalie’s devotion to him; he knew 
now, he knew it all. It gave him the 
very accents of joy, it gave him pride, 
the pride of a conqueror whose conquest 
had been forever, who had come for his 
tribute of undying, faithful love and 
had not been denied. At least, not im- 
placably! Even Athalie had her whims 
and fancies; but even these had 
their ultimate felicities. Jove! it was 
a near thing, though, however sweetly 
she had surrendered. Back in England 
he could now go on with his studies 
once more; they would ransack a whole 
county, he and she together, although 
of course she would have to learn a 
lot of important things: she wouldn't 
know, for instance—he couldn’t expect 
her to know—that the mouth of the 
Thames was once in Lincolnshire. As 
for this fellow, it would be better not 
to mention him again, not to Athalie. 
No badgering; it was only a passing 


of—as 




















fancy, nothing more. Let him drop 
out of her mind entirely. Let him die 
—yes, let him die a death like a damned 
cat in a canal. It was queer how sel- 
dom you saw a dead person; he had 
only seen two in his life—and one of 
them was his own father. Yah! Let 
him rot like a strangled cat. 

It was a grand evening, fine moon- 
light it was, when he called for Athalie. 
And Athalie was waiting him, 
dressed for traveling. He covered her 
face with kisses. 

“Come, we must go,” she said. 

“Yes, let us go,” Martin echoed. 
“There’s a fine moon and it’s a grand 
evening.” 

But all the way to the station she 
lolled back in the cab and never spoke 
a word, 


for 


And, of course, there was noth- 
ing to be said—not much, really Fine 
night though—grand ! 

The train that took them was packed 
full of travelers that Beamish had 
to stand in the the first 
A great nuisance, so many people 
the All 
the way to Genoa the train would now 
few min- 
utes, now burrow under mountains for 


so 
corridor for 
hour 
going in direction. 


same 


run close to the shore for a 


a few minutes, and then emerge slap 
into little towns hovering on the sea, 
and stop for a few minutes. Full and 


bright the moon, but it did not seem 
to light up the gulf; the water had no 
sparkle, there was only a gloomy move- 
ment of purple bulk. All the eastern 
heaven in the direction of Leghorn was 
menaced by a cloud as high and wide 
as ten thousand mountains, and every 
few minutes it was ripped by lightning 
that 


made no sound. But the white 
villas by the sea glimmered carelessly 
in the moonlight; the fine trees, the 


olives, the palms, were still, and you 
knew of the water only by the white 
foam squandering round the rocks. 

At one station perched on a ledge of 
a mountain Beamish could see down 
into a courtyard below him; there was 
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a clothes-line stretched across the yard, 
and on the line a pair of trousers inside 
out—how white the pockets were !—was 
hanging to dry. Immense and clear on 
the wall of a palazzo near by, the 
shadow of an ancient empty lantern 
hoisted above a gateway was thrown by 





a neighboring street lamp. It was half 
past nine, though the clock tower 


showed but a quarter to four, and the 
town seemed empty, lifeless, soundless, 
stone quiet, until the train moved again. 
Then the trousers on the line began 
to toss violently in a sudden thrust of 
wind, and the lantern shadow on the 
wall was waving to and fro. The train 
roared away into a mountain and on 
the other side slackened at a station 
covered with snow. One of the guards 
got down, picked up a handful, and 
scrutinized it closely and amazedly, as 
though he were peering at a watch with 
unbelievable figures; he stared for certi- 
tude again into the white glister under 
his feet, and gazed up into the clear 
heavens; then he brought his Jandful 
of snow back into the train and gave 
pieces of it to the wondering passengers, 
who tasted it. Beyond the next moun- 
tain, at the next station, there was not 
a vestige of snow; only moonlight, calm 
villas, trees by a dark sea, and a cloud 
full of lightning over Leghorn. The 
train emptied at Genoa, and soon Beam- 
ish was in the carriage alone with his 
wife, rolling inland from the sea. 


It is known for truth by those who 
have commerce with fairies and the gob- 
lin sort that all their gifts and 
powers fall in the end to nothing, or 
even Their bright gold turns 
to a shadow, to dead leaves their coin, 
the wine to air, the fine cloak to a 
wisp of hay, their joy to madness. 
Maybe in the heart of man there is 
some such demon president turning our 
hopes to vapor and our desires to dust. 
Possibly Beamish had bid too high, or 
his imagination was too low; whatever 


worse, 
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it was; long ere night came to an end 
some alchemy had effected a change: 
Athalie had shed her Italian charm with 
her Italian frock, and she was once 
more the old Athalie, placable, morose, 
subdued. Neither of them slept; they 
had both stretched themselves on the 
seats of the compartment and dozed 
and were rocked for hours. 

Dawn found them hurtling through 
magical Savoy, he disillusioned, she 
formal and polite—nothing more. How 
had all her extraordinary desirability 
withered? Was it only in combat with 
him that her beauty grew clear? For 
there was no change in him. Having 
borne her from probable disaster, had 
the glory been only in the achievement 
and not in what he had won? If he 
had retrieved only their old disharmony 
they had come together again to no 
end but calamity. 

A- still deeper flush of recognition 
awaited him after they had breakfasted 
together in the saloon. He had caught 
at the tail of an idea, seen as unex- 
pectedly as a snake in one’s path; he 
almost groaned aloud. The intolerable 
duplicity! Blind ass he had been! This 
tale of a man in Italy was a fabrica- 
tion, a trick to win him back to her 
again! Oh, he had been beautifully 
fooled. Now she sat there looking ugly 
in her sly, disagreeable silence, quite 
positively ugly, with a melancholy as if 
she had the bellyache. Alla pose! She 
was secretly triumphant, because she 
had hitched her halter over him again. 
Her halter! Why, he had hooked it 
over himself, he had actually brayed 
for it, and she, the subtle wretch, was 
smiling in her dishonorable soul. She 
had told him this lie, she had seen him 
take it as a bird is taken in the trap of 
a devil, a meager, crawling devil, sense- 
less and useless as the trap. She had 
even taken off that ring now, that idiotic 
ring that had so misled him; her fingers 
were bare. He had swallowed the 
whole damned foolishness. 
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For hours the concealed poison 
worked in his indignant mind, but in the 
afternoon he began to probe her. He 
had had enough of it; she should see! 

“What are your plans when we ‘get 
to England?” 

“Plans?” She was smiling wanly, 

“Yes, plans.” 

“Oh, I have no plans,” 
“What’s the use of plans? 
come to nothing—now.” 

“They do, they do. You don’t seem 
very happy at coming back.” 

"i. 

“Then why the deuce did you come?” 

“IT came because you wanted me, 
Martin.” 

“But it was your suggestion.” 

“Mine? Didn't want me to 
come ?” 

“Don’t prevaricate, please,” he ad- 
jured sternly; “I hate it.” 

“I’m not prevaricating.” 
her head sadly. 

“I came out to you at once, to get 
you out of a precious mess. I thought 
you were making a fool of yourself. 
This is the result.”” He threw out his 
arms and was restless. 

“T was happy where I was,” she said 
quietly. “You thought I had lost my 
honor, or broken it, or something, didn’t 
you? Let me ask you this: 
involved only to you?” 


replied she, 
They all 


you 


She shook 


is my honor 


“What? Who else could it be to?” 
“Everybody,” she cried, “except— 
perhaps——”’ 


He quivered at her 
zled: “Well? 


“To 


hesitation, puz- 
Perhaps ?” 

“Vou!” 
some moments; 


you!” she burst 

Martin was silent for 
then he said, “If you were so devilish 
happy, why didn’t vou stop there? Why 
concoct such a lving tale to get me 
over there ai 

“Tale °” 

3eeamish looked his unspeakable bit- 
terness. “This tale about a man. You 
hoaxed me; you know it well enough, 
and I know it—now.” 


out. 
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Athalie stared at him in silence. 

“Such nonsense,” he continued, “but 
I was weak enough to believe it. Oh, 
it deceived me, it’s true. It took me in 
completely. I ought to have known you 
better.” 

Athalie wrinkled-her brow with dawn- 
ing apprehension. “I wonder,” she 
said, staring out of the window, 
“whether you would be good enough 
to tell me what you are talking about.” 

“Do you know 

“No, I don’t!” she snapped. 

“I’m not asking a question, I am giv- 
ing you an answer.” 

“I don’t want to hear it! You im- 
agine now that I made up a story to 
lure you out to Italy, and then persuade 
you to take me back. That's it, is it?” 
He made no answer and she went on. 
“I was a fool. I admit I was touched 
when you came. More fool I. I’d 
forgotten your self-conceit, I thought it 
was your love come back again. But 
it was only that you couldn’t bear to 
be supplanted even in the feelings of 
a wife you hated. For you do hate me.” 

“You seem to hate me,” he said mood- 
ily. 

“T’ve only one regret in the world 
now, Martin. Do you know what it is?” 

“That you married me?” 

“No, that’s your regret. For me that 
was good, for a long while—I give the 
devil his due. No, my regret is that 
I’m going back with you. I won't do 
it!” she wailed. “I won’t! I won't! 
All I want is to be rid of you, to see 
you no more. Oh, why did I let you 
persuade me? I have borne so much, 
and now I have thrown away—oh, 
I’ve thrown everything away!” 

“Persuaded you! Good Lord! what 
about the trick you’ve played me?” 

“Martin”—even in her tears she com- 
miserated him—‘you are a_ hopeless 


fool s 


But now they were nearing Dijon; 
thousands of railway lines seemed to be 
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radiating eastward. The train was 
slowing ; soon the train stopped. 

“Do we wait here long?” inquired 
Athalie, now quite composed. 

“Don’t know,” he answered, “a little 
while, perhaps.” 

She got up and strolled into the cor- 
ridor, at which relief an emotion so 
easeful pervaded Beamish, soothing his 
ruffled plumes, that he smiled queerly 
and sighed with rapture. When she did 
return, in ten minutes or so, her com- 
ing was. momentous. 

“I’m not coming any farther, I shall 
stop here to-night.” 

“Don’t be absurd, there’s no occasion 
to be so drastic; I quite understand. 
I'll get into another compartment if that 
will satisfy you.” Cheerfully, almost 
humorously, he said it. 

“Don’t bother,” returned Athalie. 
“I’m not coming back with you.” She 
took her small case from the rack. 
“I’ve just got them to shy my luggage 
on the platform. I’m not coming back 
at all. I can’t stand you any longer; 
you revolt me.” 

“But what,” he began to stammer— 
“but what in the world are you going 
to do now?” 

She repeated with a sort of whispered 
passion, “I can’t stand you; you’re in- 
sufferable. You close me in, in your 
own precious globe of emptiness, and 
I’ve got to smash it, too. The dullness 
was mutual; I realized mine when you 
realized yours. I must thank you for 
that, I suppose.” 

“Athalie,” he begged, “don’t say it.” 

“IT can’t stop, the train will be go- 
ing,” was her reply. 

He grabbed her arm. “Don’t you 
stop me!” she cried fiercely. “I'll fling 
myself from the window.” 

“Hush, hush, he sensible, 

What are you going to do?” 

“I’m going back to Italy, where I had 
found happiness.” 

She ran away down the corridor, and 


Athalie. 
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Deso- 


he was too awed to follow her. 
lated, he sank into his seat where her 


valise had lodged. God bless! she éad 


gone! Stupidly, vacantly, he read a 
notice over the door: “Nicht in den 
Wagen spucken.” Over and over he 


said it, many times, until the train be- 
gan to move. He sprang up, grabbed 
at his bag—but he did not lift it from 
the rack. He rammed his hat on his 
head—but then he dashed it to the floor. 
“Spucken, spucken, Nicht in den Wagen 
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spucken.” Into the corridor he rushed, 
and pulled down a window, just as the 
coach glided by Athalie on the platform 
beside her trunks. He flung kisses to 
her as he passed, dozens. At that, she 
just smiled and waved a hand to him. 
He could have sworn he saw ‘the flash 
of a ring on one of the fingers, a ruby 
ring. She was looking strangely lovely 
again as she passed away from him. 
“Spucken, Nicht im: den Wagen 
spucken,” 


ay 


Men have many faults; 
Women have but two: 
There’s nothing good they say, 


PLATONIST?”’ demanded Phemie. 


And nothing right they do.—Anonymous. 


LY 


DeaTHu is the termination of life, and marriage that of love.—Henri Murger. 


WY 


To love is to see perfections, and to see perfections is to believe in divinity, 
and to believe in divinity is to acknowledge the incorrupt part in all character.— 
John Oliver Hobbes. 


LY 





“What does that mean?” 


“It is a malady among men who do not dare to make love to ladies,” said 


Mimi, 


in wine, you know. 







Give us pure wine,”—Henri Murger. 


Y 


“ONE woman,” said Mr, Clowry, “is pretty nearly as good as another, as 
far as any judgment can be formed of them before marriage. 


“T had a lover like that once for a couple of hours.” 
“You are quite right, my dear,” said Marcel. 


“Platonism in love is water 


It is only after 


marriage that they show their true qualities, as I know by bitter experience. 
Marriage is, therefore, a lottery, and the less choice and selection a man bestows 
on his ticket the better; for if he has incurred considerable pains and expense 
to obtain a lucky number, and his lucky number proves a blank, he experiences 


not a simple, but a complicated disappointment, 


The loss of labor and money 


being superadded to the disappointment of drawing a blank, which constituting 
simply and entirely the grievance of him who has chosen his ticket at random, 


is, from its simplicity, the more endurable.”—Thomas Love Peacock, 























futher of 





Rudyard ki 





Ling, 


Plain Tales 
from the Hills’ 


Dhantem Rickshaw : 


May no ill dreams disturb my rest, 
Nor Powers of Darkness me molest. 
Evening Hymn. 


NE of the few advantages that 

India has over England is a great 

Knowability. After five years’ 
service a man is directly or indirectly 
acquainted with the two or three hun- 
dred civilians in his province, all the 
messes of ten or twelve regiments and 
batteries, and some fifteen hundred 
other people of the non-official caste. In 
ten years his knowledge should be 
doubled, and at the end of twenty he 
knows, or knows something about, every 
Englishman in the Empire, and may 
travel anywhere and everywhere with- 
out paying hotel bills. 

Globe trotters who expect entertain- 
ment as a right, have, even within my 
memory, blunted this open-heartedness, 
but none the less to-day, if you belong 
to the Inner Circle and are neither a 
bear nor a black sheep, all houses are 
open to you, and our small world is 
very, very kind and helpful. 





Rickett of Kamartha stayed with 
Polder of Kumaon some fifteen years 


ago. He meant to stay two nights, but 
was knocked down by a _ rheumatic 


fever, and for six weeks disorganized 
Polder’s establishment, stopped Polder’s 
work, and nearly died in Polder’s bed- 
room. Polder behaves as though he had 
been placed under eternal obligation by 
Rickett, and yearly sends the little 
Ricketts a box of presents and toys. It 
is the same everywhere. The men who 
do not take the trouble to conceal from 
you their opinion that you are an incom- 
petent ass, and the women who blacken 
your character and misunderstand your 
wife’s amusements, will work them- 
selves to the bone in your behalf if you 
fall sick or into serious trouble. 


Heatherlegh, the doctor, kept, in ad- 
dition to his regular practice, a hospital 
on his private account—an arrangement 
of loose boxes for incurables, his friend 
called it—but it was really a sort of 
fitting-up shed for craft that had been 
The 


damaged by stress of weather. 
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weather in India is often sultry, and 
since the tale of bricks is always a fixed 
quantity, and the only liberty allowed is 
permission to work overtime and get no 
thanks, men occasionally break down 
and become as mixed as the metaphors 
in this sentence. 

Heatherlegh is the dearest doctor that 
ever was, and his invariable prescription 
to all his patients is, “lie low, go slow, 
and keep cool.” He says that more 
men are killed by overwork than the im- 
portance of this world justifies. He 
maintains that. overwork slew Pansay, 
who died under his hands about three 
years ago. He has, of course, the right 
to speak authoritatively, and he laughs 
at my theory that there was a crack in 
Pansay’s head and a little bit of the 
Dark World came through and pressed 
him to death. “Pansay went off the 
handle,” says Heatherlegh, “after the 
stimulus of long leave at home. He 
may or he may not have behaved like 
a blackguard to. Mrs. Keith-Wessington. 
My notion is that the work of the Kata- 
bundi Settlement ran him off his legs, 
and that he took to brooding and 
making much of an ordinary P. & O. 





flirtation. He certainly was engaged to 
Miss Mannering, and she certainly 
broke off the engagement. Then he 


took a feverish chill and all that non- 
sense about ghosts developed. Over- 
work started his illness, kept it alight, 
and killed him, poor devil. Write him 
off to the System—one man to take the 
work of two and a half men.” 

I do not believe this. I used to sit up 
with Pansay sometimes when Heather- 
legh was called out to patients, and I 
happened to be within claim. The man 
would make me most unhappy by 
describing in a low, even voice, the pro- 
cession that was always passing at the 
bottom of his bed. He had a sick man’s 
command of language. When he re- 
covered I suggested that he should write 
out the whole affair from beginning to 
end, knowing that ink might assist him 
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to ease his mind. When little boys 
have learned a new bad word they are 
never happy till they have chalked it 
up on a door, And this also is Lifera- 
ture. 

He was in a high fever whilé he 
was writing, and the blood-and-thunder 
magazine diction he adopted did not 
calm him. Two months afterwards he 
was reported fit for duty, but in spite 
of the fact that he was urgently needed 
to help an undermanned commission 
stagger through a deficit, he preferred 
to die; vowing at the last that he was 
hag-ridden. I got his manuscript before 
he died, and this is his version of the 
affair, dated 1885: 


My doctor tells me that I need rest 
and change of air. It is not improbable 
that I shall gct both ere long—rest that 
neither the red-coated messenger ‘nor 
the mid-day gun can break, and change 
of air far beyond that which any home- 
ward-bound steamer can give me. In 
the meantime I am resolved to stay 
where I am; and in flat defiance of my 
doctor’s orders, to take all the world 
into my confidence. You shall learn 
for yourself the precise nature of my 
malady ; and shall, too, judge for your- 
selves whether any man born of woman 
on this weary earth was ever so tor- 
mented as I. 

Speaking now-as a condemned crim- 
inal might speak ere the drop-bolts are 
drawn, my story, wild and hideously im- 
probable as it may appear, demands at 
least attention. That it will ever re- 
ceive credence I utterly disbelieve. Two 
months ago I should have scouted as 
mad or drunk the man who had dared 
to tell me the like. Two months ago I 
was the happiest man in India. To-day, 
from Peshaw to the sea, there is no one 
more wretched. My doctor and I are 
the only two who know this. His ex- 
planation is, that my brain, digestion, 
and eyesight are all slightly affected; 
giving rise to my frequent and pef- 
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sistent “delusions.” Delusions, indeed! 
I call him a fool; but he attends me 
still with the same unwearied smile, the 
same bland professional manner, the 
same neatly trimmed red whiskers, till I 
begin to suspect that I am an ungrate- 
ful, evil-tempered invalid. But you 
shall judge for yourselves. 

Three years ago it was my fortune— 
my great misfortune—to sail from 
Gravesend to Bombay, on return from 
long leave, with one Agnes Keith-Wes- 
sington, wife of an officer on the Bom- 
bay side. It does not in the least con- 
cern you to know what manner of 
woman she was. Be content with the 
knowledge that, ere the voyage had 
ended, both she aud I were desperately 
and unreasoningly in love with one 
another. Heaven knows that I can make 
the admission now without one particle 
of vanity. In matters of this sort there 
is always one who gives and another 
who accepts. From the first day of 
our ill-omened attachment, I was con- 
scious that Agnes’ passion was a 
stronger, a more dominant, and—if I 
may use the expression—a purer senti- 
ment than mine. Whether she recog- 
nized the fact then, I do not know. 
Afterwards it was bitterly plain to both 
of us. 

Arrived at Bombay in the spring of 
the year, we went our respective ways, 
to meet no more for the next three or 
four months, when my leave and her 
love took us both to Simla. There we 
spent the season together; and there 
my fire of straw burnt itself out to a 
pitiful end with the closing year. I 
attempt no excuse. I make no apology. 
Mrs. Wessington had given up much 
for my sake, and was prepared to give 
up all. From my own lips, in August, 
1882, she learned that I was sick of her 
presence, tired of her company, and 
weary of the sound of her voice. Nine- 
ty-nine women out of a hundred would 
have wearied of me as I wearied of 
them; seventy-five of that number 
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would have promptly avenged them- 
selves by active and obtrusive flirtation 
with other men. Mrs. Wessington was 
the hundredth. On her neither my 
openly expressed aversion nor the cut- 
ting brutalities with which I garnished 
our interviews had the least effect. 

“Jack, darling!’ was her one eternal 
cuckoo cry: “I’m sure it’s all a mistake 
—a hideous mistake; and we’ll be good 
friends again some day. Please forgive 
me, Jack, dear.” 

I was the offender, and I knew it. 
That knowledge transformed my pity 
into passive endurance, and eventually 
into blind hate—the same instinct, I 
suppose, which prompts a man to sav- 
agely stamp on the spider he has but 
half killed. And with this hate in my 
bosom the season of 1882 came to an 
end. 

Next year we met again at Simla— 
she with her monotonous face and timid 
attempts at reconciliation, and I with 
loathing of her in every fiber of my 
frame. Several times I could not avoid 
meeting her alone ; and on each occasion 
her words were identically the same. 
Still the unreasoning wail that it was all 
a “mistake ;” and still the hope of even- 
tually “making friends.” I might have 
seen, had I cared to look, that that 
hope only was keeping her alive. She 
grew more wan and thin month by 
month. You will agree with me, at 
least, that such conduct would have 
driven any one to despair. It was 
uncalled for; childish, unwomanly. I 
maintain that she was much to blame. 
And again, sometimes, in the black, 
fever-stricken night watches, I have be- 
gun to think that I might have been a 
little kinder to her. But that really is 
a “delusion.” I could not have contin- 
ued pretending to love her when I 
didn’t; could I? It would have been 
unfair to us both. 

Last year we met again—on the same 
terms as before. The same weary ap- 
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peals, and the same curt answers from 
my lips. At least I would make her see 
how wholly wrong and hopeless were 
her attempts at resuming the old rela- 
tionship. As the season wore on, we 
fell apart—that is to say, she found it 
difficult to meet me, for I had other and 
more absorbing interests to attend to. 
When I think it over quietly in my sick 
room, the season of 1884 seems a con- 
fused nightmare wherein light and 
shade were fantastically intermingled— 
my courtship of little Kitty Mannering ; 
my hopes, doubts, and fears; our long 
rides together; my trembling avowal of 
attachment; her reply; and now and 
again a vision of a white face flitting 
by in the ’rickshaw with the black-and- 
white liveries I once watched for so 


earnestly; the wave of Mrs. Wessing- 
ton’s gloved hand; and, when she met 
me alone, which was but seldom, the 
irksome monotony of her appeal. I 
loved Kitty Mannering ; honestly, heart- 


ily loved her, and with my love for her 
grew my hatred for Agnes. In August 
Kitty and I were engaged. The next 
day I met those accursed “magpie” 
jhampanies at the back of Jakko, and, 
moved by some passing sentiment of 
pity, stopped to tell Mrs. Wessington 
everything. She knew it already. 

“So I hear you're engaged, Jack 
dear.” Then, without a moment’s 
pause: “I’m sure it’s all a mistake—a 
hideous mistake. We shall be as good 
friends some day, Jack, as we ever 
were.” 

My answer might have made even a 
man wince. It cut the dying woman 
before me like the blow of a whip. 
“Please forgive me, Jack; I didn’t mean 
to make you angry; but it’s true, it’s 
true!” 

And Mrs. Wessington broke down 
completely. I turned away and left her 
to finish her journey in peace, feeling, 
but only for a moment or two, that I 
had been an unutterably mean hound. I 
‘looked back, and saw that she had 


turned her ’rickshaw with the idea, I 
suppose, of overtaking me. 

The scene and its surroundings were 
photographed on my memory. The 
rain-swept sky—we were at the end 
of the wet weather—the sodden, dingy 
pines, the muddy road, and the black 
powder-riven cliffs formed a gloomy 
background against which the black-and- 
white liveries of the jhampanies, the 
yellow-paneled ‘rickshaw and Mfrs, 
Wessington’s down-bowed golden head 
stood out clearly. She was holding her 
handkerchief in her left hand and was 
leaning back exhausted against the 
‘rickshaw cushions. I turned my horse 
up a bypath near the Sanjowlie Reser- 
voir and literally ran away. Once I 
fancied I heard a faint call of “Jack!” 
This may have been imagination. I 
never stopped to verify it. Ten min- 
utes later I came across Kitty on horse- 
back ; and, in the delight of a long ride 
with her, forgot all about the interview. 

A week later Mrs. Wessington died, 
and the inexpressible burden of her 
existence was removed from my life. I 
went Plainsward perfectly happy. Be- 
fore three months were over I had for- 
gotten all about her, except that at times 
the discovery of some of her old letters 
reminded me unpleasantly of our by- 
gone relationship. By January I had 
disinterred what was left of our corre- 
spondence from among my scattered be- 
longings and had burnt it. At the be- 
ginning of April of this year, 1885, T 
was at Simla—semideserted Simla— 
once more, and was deep in lover’s talks 
and walks with Kitty. It was decided 
that we should be married at the end of 
June. You will understand, therefore, 
that, loving Kitty as I did, I am not 
saying too much when I pronounce my- 
self to have been, at that time, the hap- 
piest man in India. 

Fourteen delightful days passed 
almost before I noticed their flight. 
Then, aroused to the sense of what was 
proper among mortals circumstanced as 
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we were, I pointed out to Kitty that an 
engagement ring was the outward and 
visible sign of her dignity as an engaged 
girl; and that she must forthwith come 
to Hamilton’s to be measured for one. 
Up to that moment, I give you my 
word, we had completely forgotten so 
trivial a matter. To Hamilton’s we 
accordingly went on the fifteenth of 
April, 1885. Remember that—what- 
ever my doctor may say to the contrary 
—I was then in perfect health, enjoy- 
ing a well-balanced mind and an abso- 
jutely tranquil spirit. Kitty and I en- 
tered Hamilton’s shop together, and 
there, regardless of the order of affairs, 
I measured Kitty for the ring in the 
presence of the amused assistant. The 
ring was a sapphire with two diamonds. 
We then rode out down the slope that 
leads to the Combermere Bridge and to 
Peliti’s shop. 

While my Waler was cautiously feel- 
ing his way over the loose shale, and 


Kitty was laughing and chattering at 
my side—while all Simla, that is to say 
as much of it as had then come from 
the Plains, was grouped round the read- 
ing room and Peliti’s veranda—I was 
aware that some one, apparently at a 
vast distance, was calling me by my 


Christian name. It struck me that I 
had heard the voice before, but when 
and where I could not at once deter- 
mine. In the short space it took to 
cover the road between the path from 
Hamilton’s shop and the first plank of 
the Combermere Bridge I had thought 
over half a dozen people who might 
have committed such a solecism, and 
had eventually decided that it must have 
been some singing in my ears. Imme- 
diately opposite Peliti’s shop my eye 
was arrested by the sight of four jham- 
panies in “magpie” livery, pulling a 
yellow-paneled, cheap, bazaar ’rickshaw. 
In a moment my mind flew back to the 
previous season and Mrs. Wessington 
with a sense of irritation and disgust. 
Was it not enough that the woman was 


dead and done with, without her black- 
and-white servitors reappearing to spoil 
the day’s happiness? Whoever em- 
ployed them now I thought I would call 
upon, and ask as a personal favor to 
change her jhampanies’ livery. I would 
hire the men myself, and, if necessary, 
buy their coats from off their backs. It 
is impossible to say here what a flood 
of undesirable memories their presence 
evoked. 

“Kitty,” I cried, “there are poor Mrs. 
Wessington’s jhampanies turned up 
again! I wonder who has them now?” 

Kitty had known Mrs. Wessington 
slightly last season, and had always been 
interested in the sickly woman. 

“What? Where?” she asked. “I 
can’t see them anywhere,” 

Even as she spoke, her horse, swer- 
ving from a laden mule, threw himself 
directly in front of the advancing ’rick- 
shaw. I had scarcely time to utter a 
word of warning when, to my unutter- 
able horror, horse and rider passed 
through men and carriage as if they 
had been thin air. 

“What’s the matter?” cried Kitty; 
“what made you call out so foolishly, 
Jack? If I am engaged I don’t want all 
creation to know about it. There was 
lots of space between the mule and the 
veranda; and, if you think I can’t 
ride There!” 

Whereupon willful Kitty set off, her 
dainty little head in the air, at a hand- 
gallop in the direction of the band- 
stand; fully expecting, as she herself 
afterwards told me, that I should fol- 
low her. What was the matter? Noth- 
ing indeed. Either that I was mad or 
drunk, or that Simla was haunted with 
devils. I reined in my impatient cob, 
and turned round. The ’rickshaw had 
turned, too, and now stood immediately 
facing me, near the left railing on the 
Combermere Bridge. 

“Jack! Jack, darling!” There was 
no mistake about the words this time: 
they rang through my brain as if they 
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had been shouted in. my. ear.’ “It’s 
some hideous mistake, I’m sure. Please 
forgive me, Jack, and let’s be friends 
again.” 

The ’rickshaw hood had fallen back, 
and inside, as I hope and pray daily for 
the death I dread by night, sat Mrs. 
Keith-Wessington, handkerchief in 
hand, and golden head bowed on her 
breast. 

How long I stared motionless I do not 
know. Finally, I was aroused by my 
syce taking the Waler’s bridle and ask- 
ing whether I was ill. From the hor- 
rible to the commonplace is but a step. 
I tumbled off my horse and dashed, 
half fainting, into Peliti’s for a glass of 
cherry brandy. There two or three 
couples were gathered round the coffee 
tables discussing the gossip of the day. 
Their trivialities were more comforting 
to me just then than the consolations of 
religion could have been. I plunged 
into the midst of the conversation at 
once; chattered, laughed, and jested 
with a face—when I caught a glimpse of 
it in a mirror—as white and drawn as 
that of a corpse. Three or four men 
noticed my condition; and, evidently 
setting it down to the results of over- 
many pegs, charitably endeavored to 
draw me apart from the rest of the 
loungers. But I refused to be led away. 
I wanted the company of my kind—as a 
child rushes into the midst of the dinner 
party after a fright in the dark. I 
must have talked for about ten minutes 
or so, though it seemed an eternity to 
me, when I heard Kitty’s clear voice 
outside inquiring for me. In another 
minute she had entered the shop, pre- 
pared to roundly upbraid me for failing 
so signally in my duties. Something in 
my face stopped her. 

“Why, Jack,” she cried, “what have 
you been doing? What has happened? 
Are you ill?” Thus driven into a direct 
lie, I said that the sun had been a little 
too much for me. It was close upon 
five o’clock of a cloudy April afternoon, 
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and the sun had been hidden all dayy] 
saw my mistake as soon as the word 
were out of my mouth: attempted 
recover it; blundered hopelessly ang 
followed Kitty in a regal rage out of 
doors, amid the smiles of my acquain 
tances. I made some excuse—T haye 
forgotten what—on the score of my 
feeling faint; and cantered away to my 
hotel, leaving Kitty to finish the ride 
by herself. 

In my room I sat down and tried 
calmly to reason out the matter. Here 
was I, Theobald Jack Pansay, a wel- 
educated Bengal civilian in the year of 
grace 1885, presumably sane, certainly 
healthy, driven in terror from my 
sweetheart’s side by the apparition of a 
woman who had been dead and buried 
eight months. These were facts that I 
could not blink. Nothing was further 
from my thought than any memory of 
Mrs. Wessington when Kitty and I left 
Hamilton’s shop. Nothing was more 
utterly commonplace than the stretch of 
wall opposite Peliti’s. It was broad 
daylight. The road was full of people; 
and yet here, lock you, in defiance of 
every law of probability, indirect out- 
rage of Nature’s ordinance, there had 
appeared to me a face from the grave. 

Kitty’s Arab had gone through the 
‘rickshaw: so that my first hope that 
some woman marvellously like Mrs. 
Wessington had hired the carriage and 
the coolies with their old livery was 
lost. Again and again I went round 
this treadmill of thought ; and again and 
again gave up baffled and in despair. 
The voice was as inexplicable as the 
apparition. I had originally some wild 
notion of confiding it all to Kitty; of 
begging her to marry me at once; and 
in her arms defying the ghostly occu- 
pant of the ‘rickshaw. “After all,” I 
argued, “the presence of the ‘rickshaw 
is in itself enough to prove the existence 
of a spectral illusion. One may see 
ghosts of men and women, but surely 
never of coolies and carriages. The 
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whole thing is absurd. Fancy the ghost 
of a hillman!” 

Next morning I sent a penitent note 
to Kitty, imploring her to overlook my 
strange conduct of the previous after- 
noon. My Divinity was still very wroth 
and a personal apology was necessary. 
I explained, with a fluency born of 
night-long pondering over a falsehood, 
that I had been attacked with a sudden 
palpitation of the heart—the result of 
indigestion. This eminently practical 
solution had its effect; and Kitty and I 
rode out that afternoon with the shadow 
of my first lie dividing us. 

Nothing would please her save a can- 
ter round Jakko. With my nerves still 
unstrung from the previous night I 
feebly protested against the notion, 
suggesting Observatory Hill, Jutogh, 
the Boileaugunge road — anything 
rather than the Jakko round. Kitty was 
angry and a little hurt: so I yielded 
from fear of provoking further misun- 
derstanding, and we set out together 
toward Chota Simla. We walked a 
greater part of the way, and, according 
to our custom, cantered from a mile or 
so below the Convent to the stretch 
of level road by the Sanjowlie Reser- 
voir. The wretched horses appeared to 
fly, and my heart beat quicker and 
quicker as we neared the crest of the 
ascent. My mind had been full of Mrs. 
Wessington all the afternoon ; and every 
inch of the Jakko road bore witness to 
our old-time walks and talks. The boul. 
ders were full of it; the pines sang it 
aloud overhead; the rain-fed torrents 
giggled and chuckled unseen over the 
shameful story; and the wind in my 
ears chanted the iniquity aloud. 

As a fitting climax, in the middle of 
the level men call the Ladies’ Mile the 
Horror was awaiting me. No other 
rickshaw was in sight—only the four 
black-and-white jhampanies, the yellow- 
paneled carriage, and the golden head of 
the woman within—all apparently just 
as I had left them eight months arid one 
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fortnight ago! For an instant I fancied 
that Kitty must see what I saw—we 
were so marvellously sympathetic in all 
things. Her next words undeceived me 
—‘“Not a soul in sight! Come along, 
Jack, and I'll race you to the Reservoir 
buildings!” Her wiry little Arab was 
off like a bird, my Waler following 
close behind, and in this order we dashed 
under the cliffs. Half a minute brought 
us within fifty yards of the ’rickshaw. I 
pulled my Waler and fell back a little. 
The ’rickshaw was directly in the mid- 
dle of the road; and once more the 
Arab passed through it, my horse fol- 
lowing. “Jack! Jack dear! Please for- 
give me,” rang with a wail in my ears, 
and, after an interval: “It’s all a mis- 
take, a hideous mistake!” 

I spurred my horse like a man pos- 
sessed. When I turned my head at the 
Reservoir works, the black and white 
liveries were still waiting—patiently 
waiting—under the gray hillside, and 
the wind brought me a mocking echo of 
the words I had just heard. Kitty ban- 
tered me a good deal on my silence 
throughout the remainder of the ride. 
I had been talking up till then wildly 
and at random. To save my life I could 
not speak afterwards naturally, and 
from Sanjowlie to the Church wisely 
held my tongue. 

I was to dine with the Mannerings 
that night, and had barely time to can- 
ter home to dress. On the road to 
Elysium Hill I overheard two men talk- 
ing together in the dusk. “It’s a curious 
thing,” said one, “how completely all 
trace of it disappeared. You know my 
wife was insanely fond of the woman 
—never could see anything in her my- 
self—and wanted me to pick up her old 
’rickshaw and coolies if they were to be 
got for love or money. Morbid sort of 
fancy I call it; but I’ve got to do what 
the Memsahib tells me. Would you 
believe that the man she hired it from 
tells me that all four of the men—they 
were brothers—died of cholera on the 
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way to Hardwar, poor devils; and the 
’rickshaw has been broken up by the 
man himself. Told me he never used a 
dead Memsahib’s rickshaw. Spoiled 
his luck. Queer notion, wasn’t it? Fancy 
poor little Mrs. Wessington spoiling any 
one’s luck except her own!” I laughed 
aloud at this point; and my laugh 
jarred on me as I uttered it. So there 
were ghosts of rickshaws after all, and 
ghostly employments in the other world! 
How much did Mrs. Wessington give 
her men? What were their hours? 
Where did they go? 

And for visible answer to my last 
question I saw the infernal Thing block- 
ing my path in the twilight. The dead 
travel fast, and by short cuts unknown 
to ordinary coolies. I laughed aloud 
a second time and checked my laughter 
suddenly, for I was afraid I was going 
mad. Mad to a certain extent I must 
have been, for I recollect I reined in 
my horse at the head of the ‘rickshaw, 
and politely wished Mrs. Wessington 
“Good evening.” Her answer was one 
I knew only too well. I listened to the 
end; and replied that I had heard it all 
before, but should be delighted if she 
had anything further to say. Some 
malignant devil stronger than I must 
have entered into me that evening, for 
I have a dim recollection of talking the 


commonplaces of the day for five min- 
utes to the Thing in front of me. 
“Mad as a hatter, poor devil—or 


drunk. 
home.” 

Surely that was not Mrs. Wessing- 
ton’s voice! The two men had over- 
heard me speaking to the empty air, 
and had returned to look after me. They 
were very kind and considerate, and 
from their words evidently gathered 
that I was extremely drunk. I thanked 
them confusedly and cantered away to 
my hotel, there changed and arrived at 
the Mannerings’ ten minutes late. I 
pleaded the darkness of the night as 
an excuse; was rebuked by Kitty 


Max, try and get him to come 


for my unloverlike tardiness; and gat 
down. 

The conversation had already become 
general; and under cover of it, I was 
addressing some tender small talk to 
my sweetheart when I was aware that 
at the further end of the table a short 
red-whiskered man was describing, with 
much broidery, his encounter with a 
mad unknown that evening. 

A few sentences convinced me that 
he was repeating the incident of half 
an hour ago. In the middle of the story 
he looked round for applause, as pro- 
fessional story-tellers do, caught my 
eye, and straightway collapsed. There 
was a moment’s awkward silence, and 
the red-whiskered man muttered some- 
thing to the effect that he had “forgot- 
ten the rest,” thereby sacrificing a repu- 
tation as a good story-teller which he 
had built up for six seasons past. I 
blessed him from the bottom of my 
heart, and—went on with my fish. 

In the fullness of time that dinner 
came to an end; and with genuine reé- 
gret I tore myself away from Kitty— 
as certain as I was of my own existence 
that It would be waiting for me outside 
the door. The red-whiskered man, who 
had been introduced to me as Dr, 
Heatherlegh, of Simla, volunteered to 
bear me company as far as our roads 
lay together. I accepted his offer with 
gratitude. 

My instinct had not deceived me. It 
lay in readiness in the Mall, and, in what 
seemed devilish mockery of our ways, 
with a lighted head-lamp. The red- 
whiskered man went to the point at 
once, in a manner that showed he had 
been thinking over it all dinner time. 

“T say, Pansay, what the deuce was 
the matter with you this evening on the 
Elysium road?” The suddenness of the 
question wrenched an answer from me 
before I was aware. 

“That!” said I, pointing to It. 

“That may be either D. T. or Eyes 
for aught I know. Now, you don't 
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liquor. I saw as much at the dinner, so 
it can’t be D. T. There’s nothing what- 
ever where you're pointing, though 
you're sweating and trembling with 
fright like a scared pony. Therefore, 
I conclude that it’s Eyes. And I ought 
to understand all about them. Come 
along home with me. I’m on the Bless- 
ington lower road.” 

To my intense delight the ‘rickshaw 
instead of waiting for us kept about 
twenty yards ahead—and this, too, 
whether we walked, trotted, or cantered. 
In the course of that long night ride I 
had told my companion almost as much 
as I have told you here. 

“Well, you’ve spoiled one of the best 
tales I’ve ever laid tongue to,” said he, 
“but I’ll forgive you for the sake of 
what you’ve gone through. Now come 
home and do what I tell you; and when 
I've cured you, young man, let this be 
a lesson to you to steer clear of women 
and indigestible food till the day of 
your death.” 

The ’rickshaw kept steady in front; 
and my red-whiskered friend seemed to 
derive great pleasure from my account 
of its exact whereabouts. 

“Eyes, Pansay—all eyes, brain, and 
stomach. And the greatest of these three 
is stomach. You've too much conceited 
brain, too little stomach, and thoroughly 
unhealthy eyes. Get your stomach 
straight and the rest follows. And all 
that’s French for a liver pill, I'll take 
sole medical charge of you from this 
hour, for you’re too interesting a phe- 
nomenon to be passed over.” 

By this time we were deep in the 
shadow of the Blessington lower road 
and the ’rickshaw came to a dead stop 
under a pine-clad, overhanging shale 
cliff, Instinctively I halted, too, giving 
my reason. Heatherlegh rapped out an 
oath. 


“Now, if you think I’m going to 
spend a cold night on the hillside for 
the sake of a stomach-cum-brain-cum- 
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eye illusion Lord, ha’ mercy! 
What’s that ?” 

There was a muffled report, a blinding 
smother of dust just in front of us, a 
crack, the noise of rent boughs, and 
about ten yards of the cliffside—pines, 
undergrowth, and all—slid down into 
the road below, completely blocking it 
up. The uprooted trees swayed and 
tottered for a moment like drunken 
giants in the gloom, and then fell prone 
among their fellows with a thunderous 
crash. Our two horses stood motion- 
less and sweating with fear. As soon 
as the rattle of falling earth and stone 
had subsided, my companion muttered: 
“Man, if we'd gone forward we 
should have been ten feet deep in our 
graves by now. “There are more things 
in heaven and earth > Come home, 
Pansay, and thank God. I want a peg 
badly.” 

We retraced our way over the Church 
Ridge, and I arrived at Dr. Heather- 
legh’s house shortly after midnight. 

His attempts toward my cure com- 
menced almost immediately, and for a 
week I never left his sight. Many a 
time in the course of that week did I 
bless the good fortune which had 
thrown me in contact with Simla’s best 
and kindest doctor. Day by day my 
spirits grew lighter and more equable. 
Day by day, too, I became more and 
more inclined to fall in with Heather- 
legh’s “spectral illusion” theory, impli- 
cating eyes, brain, and stomach. I 
wrote to Kitty, telling her that a slight 
sprain caused by a fall from my horse 
kept me indoors for a few days; and 
that I should be recovered before she 
had time to regret my absence. 

Heatherlegh’s treatment was simple 
to a degree. It consisted of liver pills, 
cold-water baths, and strong exercise, 
taken in the dusk or at early dawn— 
for, as he sagely observed: “A man 
with a sprained ankle doesn’t walk a 
dozen miles a day, and your young 
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woman might be wondering if she saw 
you.” 

At the end of the week, after much 
examination of pupil and pulse, and 
strict injunctions as to diet and pedes- 
trianism, Heatherlegh dismissed me as 
brusquely as he had taken charge of me. 
Here is his parting benediction: “Man, 
I certify to your mental cure, and that’s 
as much as to say I’ve cured most of 
your bodily ailments. Now, get your 
traps out of this as soon as you can; 
and be off to make love to Miss Kitty.” 

I was endeavoring to express my 
thanks for his kindness. He cut me 
short. 

“Don’t think I did this because I like 
you. I gather that you’ve behaved like 
a blackguard all through. But, all the 
same, you’re a phenomenon, and as 
queer a phenomenon as you are a black- 
guard. No!”—checking me a second 
time—‘“not a rupee, please. Go out and 


see if you can find the eyes-brain-and- 


stomach business again. I'll give you a 
lakh for each time you see it.” 

Half an hour later I was in the Man- 
nerings’ drawing-room with Kitty— 
drunk with the intoxication of present 
happiness, and the foreknowledge that 
I should never more be troubled with 
It’s hideous presence. Strong in the 
sense of my new-found security, I pro- 
posed a ride at once ; and, by preference, 
a canter round Jakko. 

Never had I felt so well, so overladen 
with vitality and mere animal spirits, 
as I did on the afternoon of the thirtieth 
of April. Kitty was delighted at the 
thange in my appearance, and compli- 
mented me on’ it in her delightfully 
frank and outspoken manner. We left 
the Mannerings’ house together, laugh- 
ing and talking, and cantered along the 
Chota Simla road as of old. 

I was in haste to reach the Sanjowlie 
Reservoir and there make my assurance 
doubly sure. The horses did their best, 
but seemed all too slow to my impatient 
mind. Kitty was astonished at my bois- 
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terousness. “Why, Jack!” she cried a 
last, “you are behaving like a child 
What are you doing?” 

We were just below the Convent, and 
from sheer wantonness I was 
my Waler plunge and curvet across the 
road as [ tickled it with the loop of my 
riding whip. 

“Doing?” I answered ; “nothing, dear, 
That’s just it. If you’d been doing 
nothing for a week except lie up, you'd 
be as riotous as I. 
“Singing and murmuring 

mirth, 

Joying to feel yourself alive; 


Lord over Nature, Lord of the visible Earth, 
Lord of the senses five.” 


in your feastful 


My quotation was hardly out of my 
lips before we had rounded the corner 
above the Convent; and a few yards 
farther on could see across to Sanjow- 
lie. In the center of the level road stood 
the black-and-white liveries, the yellow- 
paneled ’rickshaw, and Mrs. Keith-Wes- 
sington. I pulled up, looked, rubbed my 
eyes, and, I believe, must have said 
something. The next thing I knew was 
that I was lying face dowrgward on the 
road, with Kitty kneeling above me in 
tears. 

“Has it gone, child?” I gasped. Kitty 
only wept more bitterly. 

“Has what gone, Jack dear? What 
does it all mean? There must be a mis- 
take somewhere, Jack. A hideous mis- 
take.” Her last words brought me to 
my feet—mad—raving for the time 
being. 

“Yes, there is a mistake, somewhere,” 
I repeated, “a hideous mistake. Come 
and look at It.” 

I have an indistinct idea that I 
dragged Kitty by the wrist along the 
road up to where It stood, and implored 
her for pity’s sake to speak to It; to 
tell It that we were betrothed; that 
neither Death nor Hell could break the 
tie between us: and Kitty only knows 
how much more to the same effect. Now 
and again I appealed passionately to the 
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Terror in the rickshaw to bear witness 
to all I had said, and to release me from 
a torture that was killing me. As I 
talked I suppose I must have told Kitty 
of my old relations with Mrs. Wessing- 
ton, for I saw her listen intently with 
white face and blazing eyes. 

“Thank you, Mr. Pansay,” she said, 
“that’s quite enough. Syce ghora ldo.” 

The syces, impassive as Orientals al- 
ways are, had come up with the recap- 
tured horses; and as Kitty sprang into 
her saddle I caught hold of the bridle, 
entreating her to hear me out and for- 
give. My answer was the cut of her 
riding whip across my face from mouth 
to eye, and a word or two of farewell 
that even now I cannot write down. So 
I judged, and judged rightly, that Kitty 
knew all; and I staggered back to the 
side of the ‘rickshaw. My face was 
cut and bleeding, and the blow of the 
riding whip had raised a livid blue wheal 
on it. I had no self-respect. Just then 
Heatherlegh, who must have been fol- 
lowing Kitty and me at a distance, 
cantered up. 

“Doctor,” I said, pointing to my face, 
“here’s Miss Mannering’s signature to 
my order of dismissal, and—— I'll 
thank you for that lakh as soon as con- 
venient.” 

Heatherlegh’s face, even in my abject 
misery, moved me to laughter. 

“I'll stake my professional reputa- 
tion——” he began. 

“Don’t be a fool,” I whispered. “I’ve 
lost my life’s happiness and you'd bet- 
ter take me home.” 

As I spoke the ’rickshaw was gone. 
Then I lost all knowledge of what was 
passing. The crest of Jakko seemed 
to heave and roll like the crest of a 
cloud and fall in upon me. 

Seven days later—on the seventh of 
May, that is to say—I was aware that 
I was lying in Heatherlegh’s room as 
weak as a little child. Heatherlegh was 
watching me intently from behind the 
papers on his writing table. His first 
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words were not encouraging ; but I was 
too far spent to be much moved by them. 

“Here’s Miss Kitty has sent back 
your letters. You corresponded a good 
deal, you young people. Here’s a 
packet that looks like a ring, and a 
cheerful sort of note from Mannering 
Papa, which I've taken the liberty of 
reading and burning. The old gentle- 
man’s not pleased with you.” 

“And Kitty?” I asked dully. 

“Rather more drawn than her father 
from what she says. By the same 
token you must have been letting out 
any number of queer reminiscences just 
before I met you. Says that a man who 
would have behaved to a woman as you 
did to Mrs. Wessington ought to kill 
himself out of sheer pity for his kind. 
She’s a hot-headed little virago, your 
mash. Will have it too that you were 
suffering from D. T. when that row 
on the Jakko road turned up. Says 
she'll die before she ever speaks to you 
again.” 

I groaned and turned over on the 
other side. 

“Now you’ve got your choice, my 
friend. This engagement has to be 
broken off; and the Mannerings don’t 
want to be too hard on you. Was it 
broken through D. T. or epileptic fits? 
Sorry I can’t offer you a better ex- 
change unless you'd prefer hereditary 
insanity. Say the word and I'll tell 
‘em it’s fits. All Simla knows about 
that scene on the Ladies’ Mile. Come! 
I'll give you five minutes to think 
over it.” 

During those five minutes I believe 
thateI explored thoroughly the lowest 
circles of the inferno which it is per 
mitted man to tread on earth. And at 
the same time I myself was watching 
myself faltering through the dark laby- 
rinths of doubt, misery, and utter des- 
pair. I wondered, as Heatherlegh in 
his chair might have wondered, which 
dreadful alternative I should adopt. 
Presently I heard myself answering: 
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-“They’re confoundedly _ particular 
about morality in these parts. Give ’em 
fits, Heatherlegh, and my love. Now 
let me sleep a bit longer.” 

Then my two selves joined, and it was 
only I—half crazed, devil-driven I— 
that tossed in my bed, tracing step by 
step the history of the past month. 

“But I am in Simla,” I kept repeating 
to myself. “I, Jack Pansay, am in Simla, 
and there are no ghosts here. It’s un- 
reasonable of that woman to pretend 
there are. Why couldn’t Agnes have 
left me alone? I never did her any 
harm. It might just as well have been 
me as Agnes. Only I’d never have come 
back on purpose to kill her. Why can’t 
I be left alone—left alone and happy?” 

It was high noon when I first awoke: 
and the sun was low in the sky before I 
slept—slept as the tortured criminal 
sleeps on his racks, too worn to feel 
further pain. 

Next day I could not leave my bed. 
Heatherlegh told me in the morning that 
he had received an answer from Mr. 
Mannering, and that, thanks to his 
—Heatherlegh’s—friendly offices, the 
story of my affliction had traveled 
through the length and breadth of 
Simla, where I was on all sides much 
pitied. 

“And that’s rather more than you de- 
serve,” he concluded, pleasantly, 
“though the Lord knows you've been 
going through a pretty severe mill. 
Never mind; we'll cure you yet, you 
perverse phenomenon.” 

I declined firmly to be cured. “You've 
been much too good to me already, old 
man,” said I; “but I don’t think I need 
trouble you further.” 

In my heart I knew that nothing 
Heatherlegh could do would lighten the 
burden that had been laid upon me. 

With that knowledge came also a 
sense of hopeless, impotent rebellion 
against the unreasonableness of it all. 
There were scores of men no better 
than I whose punishments had at least 


been reserved for another world; and 
I felt that it was bitterly, cruelly unfair 
that I alone should have been singled 
out for so hideous a fate. This mood 
would in time give place to another 
where it seemed that the ’rickshaw and 
I were the only realities in a world of 
shadows; that Kitty was a ghost; that 
Mannering, Heatherlegh, and all the 
other men and women I knew were all 
ghosts; and that the great, gray hills 
themselves but vain shadows devised to 
torture me. From mood to mood I 
tossed backwards and forwards for 
seven weary days; my body growing 
daily stronger and stronger, until the 
bedroom looking-glass told me that I 
had returned to everyday life, and was 
as other men once more. Curiously 
enough my face showed no signs of the 
struggle I had gone through. It was 
pale indeed, but as expressionless and 
commonplace as ever. I had expected 
some permanent alteration—visible evi- 
dence of the disease that was eating 
me away. I found nothing. 

On the fifteenth of May I left Heath- 
erlegh’s house at eleven o’clock in the 
morning ; and the instinct of the bach- 
elor drove me to the club. There I 
found that every man knew my story 
as told by Heatherlegh, and was, in 
clumsy fashion, abnormally kind and 
attentive. Nevertheless, I recognized 
that for the rest of my natural life I 
should be among but not of my fellows; 
and I envied very bitterly indeed the 
laughing coolies on the Mall below. I 
lunched at the club, and at four o’clock 
wandered aimlessly down the Mall in 
the vague hope of meeting Kitty. Close 
to the bandstand the black-and-white 
liveries joined me; and I heard Mrs. 
Wessington’s old appeal at my side. I 
had been expecting this ever since I 
came out; and was only surprised at 
her ddlay. The phantom 'rickshaw and 
I went side by side along the Chota 
Simla road in silence. Close to the 
bazaar, Kitty and a man on horseback 
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overtook and passed us. 











For any sign 
she gave I might have been a dog in 
the road. She did not even pay me the 
compliment of quickening her pace; 
though the rainy afternoon had served 
for an excuse. 

So Kitty and her companion, and I 
and my ghostly Light-o’-Love, crept 
round Jakko in couples. The road was 
streaming with water; the pines dripped 
like roof pipes on the rocks below, and 
the air was full of fine, driving rain. 
Two or three times I found myself 
saying to myself almost aloud: “I’m 
Jack Pansay on leave at Simla—at 
Simla! Everyday, ordinary Simla, I 
mustn’t forget that—I mustn’t forget 
that.” Then I would try to recollect 
some of the gossip I had heard at the 
club: the prices of So-and-So’s horses 
—anything, in fact, that related to the 
work-a-day Anglo-Indian world I knew 
so well. I even repeated the multiplica- 
tion table rapidly to myself, to make 
sure that I was not taking leave of my 
senses. It gave me much comfort; and 
must have prevented my hearing Mrs. 
Wessington for a time. 

Once more I wearily climbed the 
Convent slope and entered the level 
road. Here Kitty and the man started 
off at a canter, and I was left alone 
with Mrs. Wessington. “Agnes,” said 
I, “will you put back your hood and 
tell me what it all means?” The hood 
dropped noiselessly, and I was face to 
face with my dead and buried mistress. 
She was wearing the dress in which I 
had last seen her alive; carried the same 
tiny handkerchief in her right hand; and 
the same card case in her left. A 
woman eight months dead with a card 
case! I had to pin myself down to the 
multiplication table, and to set both 
hands on the stone parapet of the road, 
to assure myself that that at least was 
real. 

“Agnes,” I repeated, “for pity’s sake 
tell me what it all means.” Mrs. Wes- 
sington leaned fofward, with that odd, 
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quick turn of the head I used to know 


so well, and spoke. 

If my story had not already so madly 
overleaped the bounds of all human be- 
lief I should apologize to you now. - As 
I know that no one—no, not even Kitty, 
for whom it is written as some sort of 
justification of my conduct—will believe 
me, I will go on. Mrs. Wessington 
spoke and I walked with her from the 
Sanjowlie road to the turning below the 
commander-in-chief’s house as I might 
walk by the side of any living woman’s 
rickshaw, deep in conversation. The 
second and most tormenting of my 
moods of sickness had suddenly laid 
hold upon me, and like the Prince in 
Tennyson’s poem, “I seemed to move 
amid a world of ghosts.” There had 
been a garden party at the commander- 
in-chief’s, and we two joined the crowd 
of homeward-bound folk. As I saw 
them then it seemed that they were the 
shadows—impalpable fantastic shadows 
—that divided for Mrs. Wessington’s 
’rickshaw to pass through. What we 
said during the course of that weird 
interview I cannot—indeed, I dare not 
—tell. Heatherlegh’s comment would 
have been a short laugh and a remark 
that I had been “mashing a brain-eye- 
and-stomach chimera.” It was a ghastly 
and yet in some indefinable way a mar- 
vellously dear experience. Could it be 
possible, I wondered, that I was in this 
life to woo a second time the woman I 
had killed by my own neglect and 
cruelty ? 

I met Kitty on the homeward road— 
a shadow among shadows. 

If I were to describe all the incidents 
of the next fortnight in their order, 
my story would never come to an end; 
and your patience would be exhausted. 
Morning after morning and evening 
after evening the ghostly ‘rickshaw and 
I used to wander through Simla to- 
gether. Wherever I went there the four 
black-and-white liveries followed me 
and bore me company to and from my 
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hotel. At the theater I found them 
amid the crowd of yelling jhampanies; 
outside the club veranda, after a long 
evening of whist; at the Birthday Ball, 
waiting patiently for my reappearance ; 
and in broad daylight when I went 
calling. Save that it cast no shadow, 
the ‘rickshaw was in every respect as 
real to look upon as one of wood and 
iron. More than once, indeed, I have 
had to check myself from warning some 
hard-riding friend against cantering 
over it. 

Before I had been out and about a 
week before I learned that the “fit” 
theory had been discarded in favor of 
insanity. However, I made no change 
in my mode of life» I called, rode, and 
dined out as freely as ever. I had a 
passion for the society of my kind which 
I had never felt before; I hungered to 
be among the realities of life; and at 
the same time I felt vaguely unhappy 
when I had been separated too long 
from my ghostly companion. It would 
be almost impossible to describe my 
varying moods from the fifteenth of 
May up to to-day. 

The presence of the ‘rickshaw filled 
me by turns with horror, blind fear, a 
dim sort of pleasure and utter despair. 
I dared not leave Simla; and I knew 
that my stay there was killing me. I 
knew, moreover, that it was my destiny 
to die slowly and a little every day. My 
only anxiety was to get the penance over 
as quietly as might be. Alternatively I 
hungered for a sight of Kitty and 
watched her outrageous flirtations with 
my successor—to speak more accurately, 
my stccessors—with amused interest. 
She was as much out of my life as I 
was out of hers. By day I wandered 
with Mrs. Wessington almost content. 
By night I implored Heaven to let me 
return to the world as I used to know 


it. Above ail these varying moods lay 
the sensation of dull, numbing wonder 
that the Seen and the Unseen should 


mingle so strangely on this earth re: 
hound one poor soul to its grave, 


August 27.—Heatherlegh has beep 
indefatigable in his attendance on me; 
and only yesterday told me that I ought 
to send in an application for sick leave. 
An application to escape the company of 
a phantom! A request that the govern. 
ment would graciously permit me to get 
rid of five ghosts and an airy ‘rickshaw 
by going to England! Heatherlegh’s 
proposition moved me to almost hyster- 
ical laughter. I told him that I should 
await the end quietly at Simla; and I 
am sure that the end is not far off. Be. 
lieve me that I dread its advent more 
than any word can say; and I torture 
myself nightly with a thousand specula- 
tions as to the manner of my death, 

Shall I die in my bed decently and as 
an English gentleman should die; or, 
in one last walk on the Mall, will my 
soul be wrenched from me to take its 
place for ever and ever by the side of 
that ghastly phantom? Shall I return to 
my old lost allegiance in the next world, 
or shall I meet Agnes, loathing her and 
bound to her side through all eternity? 
Shall we two hover over the scene of 
our lives till the end of time? As the 
day of my death draws nearer, the in- 
tense horror that all living flesh feels 
toward escaped spirits from beyond the 
grave grows more and more powerful. 
It is an awful thing to go down quick 
among the dead with scarcely one half 
of your life completed. It is a thou- 
sand times more awful to wait as I do in 
your midst, for I know not what un- 
imaginable terror. Pity me, at least on 
the score of my “delusion,” for I know 
you will never believe what I have 
written here. Yet as surely as ever & 
man was done to death by the Powers 
of Darkness I am that man. 

In justice, too, pity her. For as surely 
as ever woman was killed by man, I 
killed Mrs. Wessington. The last por- 
tion of my punishment is now upon me, 
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Polar Wiolets 


N those days Rodolphe was very 

much in love with his cousin An- 

géle—who could not endure him— 
and the thermometer of the ingenious 
Chevalier registered twelve degrees be- 
low freezing point. 

Mademoiselle Angéle was the daugh- 
ter of Monsieur Monetti, the stove 
dealer, whose acquaintance the reader 
has made already. Mademoiselle Angele 
was eighteen years old, and had just 
come home after spending five years 
in Burgundy with a female relative who 
was expected to leave her her fortune. 
The female relative, as it chanced, was 
an old woman who had never been 
young nor handsome. On the other 
hand, she had always been cross- 
grained, although—and possibly because 
—she was a bigot in matters of religion. 
Angéle, when she left Paris, had been a 
charming child, giving promise already 
of charming womanhood ; but at the end 
of the five years, though she was a 
handsome girl, she had grown frigid, 


prim and indifferent. A retired life in 
the country, the practices of exagger- 
ated piety, and the petty conscientious 
scruples instilled in her, had filled her 
mind with silly and vulgar prejudices 
and narrowed her imagination; while as 
for her heart, the functions of that or- 
gan were strictly limited—it was merely 
the balance wheel of her internal econ. 
omy. The blood in Angéle’s veins was, 
so to say, holy water. She gave her 
cousin a glacial reception when they 
met. In vain did he try to touch the 
tender chords of memory by talking of 
old days, when they played at Paul and 
Virginia, as cousins are very apt to do; 
but, after all, Rodolphe was very much 
in love with his cousin Angéle—who 
could not endure him. So when he 
heard that the young lady was going to 
the wedding dance of a girl friend he 
grew bold enough to promise Angéle a 
bouquet of violets for the occasion ; and 
Angéle, after first asking her father’s 
permission, accepted her cousin’s polite 
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offer, insisting at the same time, how- 
ever, that they must be white violets. 

Rodolphe was quite delighted to find 
his cousin in a better humor. He 
skipped away, humming as he went, to 
his “Mont Saint Bernard,” as he called 
his abode, for reasons which will pres- 
ently appear. But as he went through 
the Palais Royal he saw a bouquet of 
white violets in Madame Provost’s shop 
window, and went in out of curiosity to 
ask the price of that well-known dealer 
in flowers. A presentable bouquet, he 
found, would cost no less than ten 
francs, but there were others still more 
expensive. 

“Ten francs, and only a week to find 
all that money! Hang it all! It will 
take some getting together; but, all the 
same, my cousin shall have her bouquet. 
I have an idea.” 

These things befell Rodolphe at the 
genesis of his literary career. At that 
time he was living upon fifteen francs 
a month allowed him by a friend, a 
great poet, who, after a long sojourn 
in Paris, had become a country school- 
master by dint of influence. Ro- 
dolphe, however, must have had 
extravagance ffor his fairy god- 
mother, for his allowance was always 
spent in four days; and since he 
could not bring himself to abandon his 
sacred but scarcely remunerative pro- 
fession of elegiac poet, he nourished 
himself for the rest of the month on 
such chance crumbs as fell at long in- 
tervals from the basket of Providence. 
His Lent had no terror for him; he 
even carried through it gayly, thanks to 
a stoical sobriety and an exuberant imag- 
ination on which he drew daily, and so 
contrived to hold out till the first of the 
month—the Easter Day which termi- 
nated his fast. 

In those days Rodolphe lived in the 
Rue Contrescarpe Saint Marcel, in a big 
old house which used to be known as 
“L’Hotel de 1’Eminence grise” because 
Pére Joseph, Richelieu’s instrument, 
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had dwelt there, so it was said, They) 


house is one of the tallest in Paris, and” 
Rodolphe lodged at the very top of it 
His room was a sort of belvedere, g 
delightful abode in summer, but between 
October to April a miniature Kam. 
schatka. The four cardinal winds made 
their way in through the four windows 
which faced the points of the compass, 
and executed furious quartettes all win- 
ter through; while the chimney open- 
ing, as if in irony, was so large that it 
might have been a state entrance made 
on purpose for Boreas and all his suite, 

Cold weather had no sooner set in 
than Rodolphe devised a systematic 
plan for obtaining fuel, dividing what 
little furniture he had into successive 
“fellings” of timber, by which means 
his possessions were considerably re- 
duced by the end of the week. A bed- 
stead and a couple of chairs were still 
left, but these again—to tell the truth 
—were made of cast-iron, and by their 
nature insured against fire. Rodolphe 
styled this way of keeping a fire “a re- 
moval up. the chimney.” 

It was the month of January, and the 
thermometer, which registered twelve 
degrees of frost on the Quay des Lunet- 
tes, would have gone down another 
point or two, if any one had carried it 
up to the belvedere which Rodolphe 
called “Mont Saint Bernard,” “Spitz- 
bergen,” and “Siberia.” 

When Rodolphe came home that 
night, after promising his cousin a 
bunch of white violets, he flew into a 
great fury. The four cardinal winds 
had broken another pane of glass in a 
game of puss-in-the-corner; it was the 
third accident of the kind within the 
fortnight, and Rodolphe broke out into a 
storm of imprecations against AZolus 
and all his destructive family. 

He then stopped up the new breach 
with the portrait of a friend, and lay 
down dressed as he was between his two 
mattresses, as he was pleased to call a 
couple of paillasses stuffed with flock 
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and hard as boards. And all night long 
he dreamed of white violets. 

But five days went by; Rodolphe had 
found no way of realizing his dream, 
and on the next day but one he was to 
give his cousin her bouquet. The 
thermometer meanwhile had dropped 
still lower, and despair fastened upon 
the wretched poet as he reflected that 
the price of violets had probably risen. 
Providence at last took pity on him, and 
this is how it came about. 

One morning Rodolphe dropped in to 
ask his friend Marcel, the painter, to 
give him breakfast, and found the lat- 
ter in conversation with a woman in 
widow’s weeds. It appeared that she 
lived in the neighborhood, and having 
recently lost her husband, wanted to 
know how much it would cost to paint 
a man’s hand on the tombstone with the 
following inscription: 

MY CHERISHED WIFE, I WAIT FOR THEE, 


To obtain a reduction she pointed out 
to the artist that when it should please 
God to send her to rejoin her husband, 
a second hand would have to be painted 
with a bracelet on the wrist, and a sec- 
ond inscription thus conceived: 


ONCE MORE UNITED NOW ARE WE. 


“I shall put it in my will,” the widow 
was saying, “and I shall stipulate that 
you shall have the commission.” 

“Since that is the manner of it, 
madame, I accept your terms—but it is 
with the expectation of the handsel to 
come. Do not forget me in your will.” 

“I should like to have it done as soon 
as possible,” the widow went on; “still, 
take your time, and don’t forget the 
scar on the thumb. I want a hand that 
looks like life!” 

“It shall be a speaking likeness, 
madame; be-easy as_to that,” said 
Marcel, walking to the door with her. 
But just as the lady was going out she 
turned back. 

“IT have still something to ask you, 
mister painter,” she said. “TI should like 
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to have a what-do-you-call-it in poetry 
put on my husband’s tomb, saying what 
a good man he was, and his last words 
on his deathbed. Is that the correct 
thing ?” 

“Quite correct. That is what is called 
an epitaph. Very correct indeed!” 

“I suppose you don’t know anybody 
who can do one for me, cheap? There 
is my neighbor, Monsieur Guérin, of 
course, the letter writer, but he asks the 
coat off one’s back!” 

Rodolphe gave Marcel a look, and 
Marcel grasped the situation at once. 

“Madame,” he said, indicating Ro- 
dolphe, “a fortunate chance has brought 
some one here who may be of use to 
you under these painful circumstances. 
This gentleman is a distinguished poet 
—you could not find a better.” 

“I must have something sad,” said 
the widow, “and the spelling must be 
faultless.” 

“Madame, my friend has his spelling 
at the tips of his fingers. He carried 
off all the prizes at school.” 

“Indeed!” said the widow. “My 
nephew took a prize, too, and yet he is 
only seven years old!” 

“A very precocious child!” said 
Marcel. 

“But,” said the widow, returning to 
her point, “does this gentleman make 
sad poetry?” 

“None better, madame; he has seen 
a great deal of trouble. My friend is 
particularly competent. Sad poetry he 
generally writes—they are always re- 
proaching him for it in the papers.” 

“What!” cried the widow. “Do they 
put him in the papers? Then he must 
be quite as learned as Monsieur Guérin, 
the letter writer!” 

“Far more learned. Apply to him, 
madame, you will not repent it.” 

The widow gave the poet the gist of 
the matter for the poetry on her hus- 
band’s tomb, and agreed to pay him ten 
francs if she was pleased with it. Only, 
she must have it at once. The poet un- 
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dertook to let her have it the very next 
day, through his friend. 

“Oh, Artemisia! Kind fairy,” cried 
xodolphe when the widow had de- 
parted, “thou shalt be contented, I 
promise thee. I will yield thee good 
measure of funeral song, and the spell- 
ing shall be better turned out than a 
duchess. Ah! good old creature, may 
Heaven reward thee; mayest thou at- 
tain, like good brandy, to the hundred 
and seventh year of thine age!” 

“T am opposed to that!’ Marcel cried. 

“True,” said Rodolphe, “I was for- 
getting that you have one more hand to 
paint after her decease, and such lon- 
gevity would keep you out of your 
money.” And raising his hands, he 
added, ‘Heed not my prayer, O 
Heaven! Ha, a fine bit of luck for me 
that I came here to-day!” he added. 

“By-the-by, what did you want?” 

“I am just thinking it over now, es- 
pecially as I shall be obliged to sit up 
all night over this poetry. I cannot do 
without the things I came to ask for, 
to wit: First, a dinner; secondly, some 
tobacco and a candle ; thirdly, your polar 
bear costume.” 

“Are you going to a fancy ball? The 
first one comes off to-night.” 

“No, I am not; but, such as you see 
me, I am as hard-frozen as the Grande 
Armée on the Retreat from Moscow. 
My green lasting coat and check merino 
trousers are very pretty, of course; but 
too springlike altogether, and adapted 
to an equatorial climate. If you live so 
near the north pole as I do, a polar 
bear’s costume is more suitable—I may 
even say it is indispensable.” 

“Take Bruin,” said Marcel. “It is 
a good idea; the thing is as hot as a 
brazier ; you will feel like a loaf in the 
oven.” 

Rodolphe was already in the animal’s 
pelt. 

“Now,” he cried, “what a furious 
tage the thermometer will be in!’ 
“Are you going out like that?” Mar- 
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cel asked when they had finished a vague 
sort of dinner served on hall-marked 
plates of the value of one sou. 

“By Jove! Much I care what people 
say of me. Besides, to-day is the first 
day of carnival.” So he walked across 
Paris with a gravity befitting the orig. 
inal owner of the skin, and passing 
Chevalier’s thermometer, saluted if 
with a derisive thumb to his nose, 

On entering his room, after giving « 
the porter a terrible fright, the poet 
lighted his candle, taking a world of 
pains to surround it with a transparent 
paper screen to thwart the malice of the 
north wind, and set to work at once, 
But he was not long in finding out that 
if he was tolerably warm inside his cos- 
tume, his hands were not. He had not 
written a couple of lines of epitaph be- 
fore numbness attacked his fingers s0 
savagely that he was forced to drop the 
pen. 

“The bravest man 
against the elements,” said Rodolphe, 
falling back paralyzed in his chair, 
“Cesar passed the Rubicon, but he 
would have stuck fast in the Bérésina.” 

All at once the poet raised a shout of 
joy from the depths of his bearskin, 
and got up so suddenly that he sent a 
deluge of ink over his white fur. An 
idea had occurred to him. He took a 
hint from Chatterton. 

Drawing a. considerable mass of 
manuscript from under the bed, he 
found among them some ten huge bun- 
dles of his famous tragedy, “The 
Avenger.” In the course of some two 
years’ work upon it he had written, 
canceled, and rewritten so many times 
that the copies altogether weighed more 
than fourteen pounds. Rodolphe put 
the latest version aside, and hauled the 
rest across to the fireplace. 

“I knew I should find an opening— 
with patience,” he cried. ‘Here is a 
pretty fagot of manuscript, and that’s 
a fact. Ah! if I could but have fore- 
seen what was going to happen, I would 
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have written a prologue, and there 
would be so much the more to burn 
now. But there, one cannot foresee 
everything.” And he set several sheets 
alight in the grate and warmed his 
hands at the flames. In another five 
minutes the first act of “The Avenger” 
had gone off brilliantly and Rodolphe 
had written three lines of the epitaph. 

Nothing can describe the astonish- 
ment of the four winds when they dis- 
covered the blaze in the hearth. 

“'Tis an illusion!” piped the north 
wind as he amused himself with ruffling 
up the white bear’s fur. 

“Suppose we go and blow down the 
stove pipe,” suggested another wind, 
“that would set the chimney smoking.” 
But just as they were beginning to 
pester poor Rodolphe the south wind 
caught sight of Monsieur Arago at a 
window in the observatory shaking a 
warning finger at the whole quartette of 


them. So the south wind cried to his 
brothers: 
“Quick! Let us be off at once, the 


weather prophet says there will be calm 
weather to-night; we have broken the 
observatory rules, and if we are not in 
by midnight, Monsieur Arago will have 
us kept in.” 

Meantime the second act of “The 
Avenger” burned most successfully, 
and Rodolphe had written ten lines. But 
during the third act he only managed 
to finish two more. 

“I always thought that act was too 
short,” he muttered, “but you never 
find out the defects till you see a thing 
on the stage. Luckily the next act will 
last longer; there are twenty-three 
scenes, and one of them—the throne- 
room scene—was to witness my glory.” 
The last piece of declamation from the 
throne-room scene whisked up the 
chimney in a flight of sparks, and Ro- 


dolphe had still another six lines to 
write. 
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“Now for the fifth act,” he said, as 
he warmed himself at the blaze. “It 
will last quite five minutes, it is one 
long soliloquy.” Then came the catas- 
trophe, a brief flare-up followed by 
darkness, while Rodolphe was setting 
forth the last words of the dear defunct 
with magical lyrical flourishes. .“‘There 
is still enough left for another night’s 
performance,” he said to himself as he 
pushed the rest of his manuscript back 
under the bed. 


Next evening, at eight o'clock, 
Mademoiselle Angéle entered the ball- 
toom carrying a superb bouquet of 
white violets, with two white roses in 
the middle. All through the evening 
the women admired her flowers and the 
men made pretty speeches to their 
wearer. 

So that Angéle was not altogether 
ungrateful to the cousin who contributed 
to give these little gratifications to her 
vanity; and perhaps she might have 
thought more of him if it had not been 
for the persevering gallantry of a rel- 
ative of the bride. This was a young 
fellow with fair hair and a superb mus- 
tache that turned up at the ends in a 
couple of hooks, which always catch 
novices’ hearts. So Angéle danced sev- 
eral dances with him, and he asked her 
for the two white roses which still re- 
mained in the middle of her much-fin- 
gered bouquet, and Angéle refused, but 
at the end of the evening she left the 
roses on a bench and forgot to take 
them, and the fair-haired young man 
rushed across to pick them up. 

At that very moment there were four- 
teen degrees of frost in the belvedere, 
and Rodolphe, leaning against the win- 
dow bars, was looking toward the Bar- 
riére du Maine to see the lighted win- 
dows of the ballroom where Angéle 
danced—Cousin Angéle who could not 
endure him. 


en. 
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in THe Poretaste of this issue are announced the title and author of the August anonymous story 
and the names of the successful entrants in the August BOOK LOVERS’ TOURNAMENT. — The Editor, 











H OW fully does the style betray the writer? Could you detect the essence of 
Shakespeare in an obscure passage of his work? Could you read “Dickens” 

between the lines of a Pickwickian dialogue? Would the felicitous flow of an 

anonymous extract from a Stevenson romance reveal its author to you? 

On the next page you will find a complete story whose title is withheld and 
whose author is left anonymous. The name of the author is known wherever 
books are circulated. 

Can you identify the author and the story? 

* + + * * 


[F you can detect the title of this month’s anonymous story and the name of its 
author, send us a letter of not more than one thousand words, and in it tell us: 
The title of the story. 
The full name of the story's author. 
Your reason for attrituting the story to the author you have named. 
How you discovered the title of the story. 
What you think of the story. 
* * * * * 


O the writer of the most interesting letter composed as above outlined and 

correctly naming the title and author of the anonymous story appearing in 
this issue of AINSLEE’s MAGAZINE, the editors will pay fifty dollars. To each of 
the writers of the ten letters next in order of excellence the editors will pay five 
dollars. * * * * * 


[LETTERS will be judged on the basis of literary merit and authenticated 

accuracy. In order to receive consideration, each letter must show that its 
writer has definite knowledge of the anonymous story’s title and author. This 
knowledge may come of standing familiarity with the works of the author under 
consideration, or may be derived from inquiry, research, and comparison. But 
each letter must clearly explain on what authority its writer bases his conclusion. 
Letters which exhibit evidence of guesswork will not receive consideration. 

* * + * * 

LL letters competing in the Book Lovers’ Tournament of this issue must be 

received by the Editor of AINSLEE’s MAGaAzINE, at 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, on or before October 10th, 1926. 


The names of successful contestants will be published in Arnsier’s Maéa- 
ZINE for the month of December, 1926. 





What Is Irs Title? 


OPPO DI BORGHESE DOM- 
ENICHI, who was of our city, 
and a man of reverence and au- 
thority in his day, and from his virtues 
and manners, much more than from the 


nobility of his descent, worthy of ever- 
lasting remembrance, being now ad- 
vanced in years, often took pleasure in 
the narration of past events, to which 
his retentive memory and pleasing de- 


livery lent an unusual attraction. 
Among other interesting events he nar- 
rated to us that there once lived in Flor- 
ence a youth called Federigo, son of 
Messer Philippo Alberighi, who for 
feats of arms and accomplishments was 
held in higher esteem than any cavalier 
of his age in Tuscany. This young man 
became deeply enamored of a lady called 
Monna Giovanna, reputed in her time 
one of the most beautiful and agreeable 
women in Florence ; and in order to win 
her affections he gave a succession of 
tournaments, feasts, and banquets, and 
spared no expense in his entertainments. 
But this lady, not less discreet than 
beautiful, paid no regard to all that was 
done in her honor, nor condescended to 
notice the author of it. Federigo, thus 
spending all his property, and acquiring 


none in return, was soon stripped of his 
wealth, and became suddenly impover- 
ished, having nothing now remaining 
but a small farm, on the produce of 
which he found a bare subsistence; yet 
he still retained a favorite falcon, which 
for her rare qualities was nowhere to be 
matched. Being thus unable to live any 
longer in the city in the style he was 
accustomed to, and being more than ever 
enamored of the lady, he departed to 
his little estate in the country, and there, 
without inviting any one to his house, 
he amused himself with his falcon, and 
endured his poverty with tranquil pa- 
tience. It happened that when Federigo 
was reduced to this extremity, the hus- 
band of Monna Giovanna fell sick, and 
feeling the approach of death, made his 
will, leaving his possessions, which were 
very great, to an only son now growing 
up, and in the event of the son’s death, 
to Monna Giovanna, whom he dearly 
loved ; and he had no sooner subscribed 
his will than he died. Monna Gio- 
vanna, having thus become a widow, 
went according to the custom of our 
ladies to pass her year of mourning: in 
retirement, removing to one of her es- 
tates very near to the farm of Federigo. 
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Hereupon it happened that her son was 
accustomed to visit Federigo, and taking 
great delight in hawks and dogs, and 
having often seen Federigo’s falcon, he 
became wonderfully fond of it and 
ardently longed to possess it, but did not 
venture to ask for it, as he well knew 
how dear it was to its owner. Within 
a short time after this the boy fell sick. 
His mother, who had no other child, 
and loved him to excess, stood over him 
the whole day to tend and comfort him, 
often asking him and entreating him to 
tell her if there were anything in the 
world he desired, as, if it were possible 
to procure, he should have it. The 
youth, after a repetition of these ques- 
tions, at length said, ““My dear mother, 
if you could by any means procure me 
Federigo’s falcon, I think I should re- 
cover from my sickness.” The lady 
hearing a request so far out of her 
power, began to consider what she 
might do to gratify her son’s wish. She 
knew that Federigo had long loved her, 
but had never received from her so 
much as a single glance in return. How 
then—she reflected—shall I send or go 
to beg this falcon, which from all I hear 
is the best bird that ever flew, and 
moréover is now Federigo’s sole main- 
tenance; and how can I be guilty of so 
great a rudeness as to deprive a gentle- 
man who has no other pleasure remain- 
ing, of this his only recreation? Thus 
troubled in her thoughts, she knew not 
what to reply to her son, Her maternal 
love, however, at last prevailed, and she 
determined to attempt to gratify his 
wishes, but resolved not to send, but to 
go herself to Federigo. She then said 
to her son, “My dear son, be comforted, 
and get well, for I promise you that the 
first thing in the morning, I will go my- 
self for the falcon, and bring it to you.” 
This promise brought a beam of. joy 
into the boy’s countenance, and the same 
day he showed evident signs of amend- 
ment. The next morning Monna Gio- 
vanna, taking with her another lady as 
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a companion, proceeded to Federigo’g 
humble habitation, and inquired for him 
As it happened not to be a day fit for” 
hawking, he was in his garden, and de 
sired one of his people to go to the 
gate. He was beyond measure sur- 
prised when he heard that Monna Gio- 
vanna was asking for him, and ran in- 
great joy to meet her. As soon as she 
saw him approach she gracefully moved 
to meet him, and respectfully saluting 
him, said, “Federigo, I am come to rec, 
ompense you in some sort for the evil 
you have received at my hands, at a 
time when you loved me more than was 
wise on your part, and the recompense 
I intend is to make myself and my com- 
panion your guests at dinner to-day.” 
To which Federigo with great humility 
replied, “Alas! Madame, I do not recol- 
lect to have received any evil at your 
hands, but so much good that, if it 
were ever in my power, I should be 
happy, for the love I have borne you, 
and more so for the honor of this 
visit, to expend my fortune a second 
time in your honor ;” and thus speaking, 
he respectfully led her into his house, 
and thence conducted her into his gar- 
den, and there, not having any other 
person to introduce her to, said, “Ma- 
dame, this good woman, the wife of my 
husbandman, will wait on you while 
I prepare our table.” Living in ex- 
treme poverty, Federigo was seldom in 
a state to receive any one in his house, 
and this morning being less prepared 
than usual, and finding nothing to show 
respect to a lady in whose honor he had 
entertained such numbers of people, he 
was grieved beyond measure, and stood 
in great perplexity, inveighing against 
his evil fortune as a man bereft of his 
senses, and running hither and thither, 
and finding neither money nor provi- 
sion; and the hour being late, and his 
desire being great to show the lady 
some mark of attention, happening to 
cast his eyes on his favorite falcon, 
which was resting on its perch in ‘his 
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Who Wrote 


chamber, and seeing no other resource, 
he seized the poor bird, and finding it 
fat and in good condition, thought it 
would be a dish worthy of the lady; 
without further hesitation he wrung its 
neck, and giving it to a girl, ordered her 
to pluck it and place it on the spit and 
carefully roast it. He then spread on 
his table a napkin of snowy whiteness, 
one of the few things which yet re- 
mained to him of his former posses- 
sions, and after some time, with a cheer- 
ful aspect returned into the garden to 
the lady, and told her that a dinner, the 
best he could provide, was prepared for 
her. On this the lady with her compan- 
ion went and seated themselves at the 
table, where Federigo with great cour- 
tesy waited on them, while they un- 
knowingly ate his favorite bird. When 
they had risen from the table, after 
some agreeable conversation, it seemed 
to the lady to be now a proper time to 
make known the purpose of her visit, 
and turning politely to Federigo, she 
thus spoke: “Calling to recollection 
your past life, Federigo, and remember- 
ing my reserve, which you perhaps es- 
teemed hard-heartedness and cruelty, I 
doubt not that you will wonder at my 
presumption when you learn the object 
of my visit; but if you now had, or 
ever had had children, and knew the 
strength of a parent’s affection, I feel 
assured that you would in some measure 
pardon me; and though you have none, 
I, who have a dear and beloved son, 
tannot yet forgo the common affec- 
tions of a mother. I am, then, by ma- 
ternal love and duty compelled to ask 
of you the gift of a possession which 
I know is indeed very dear to you, and 
justly so, since your evil fortune has left 
you no other comfort in your adversity. 
The gift then I ask is your falcon, which 
my son is so desirous of possessing, that 
if I do not obtain it for him, I fear it 
will so far aggravate the illness under 
which he labors, that I shall lose him. 
On this account, therefore, I entreat 
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you, not by. the love which you profess 
for me—by which you ought in no de- 
gree to be governed—but by the mag- 
nanimity of your character, which is 
better manifested in a courtesy of this 
kind than in any other way, that you 
would do me the favor to bestow it on 
me, so that by this gift I may be enabled 
to preserve the life of my dear and only 
son, and I shall myself be for ever in- 
debted to you.” Federigo thus hearing 
the request of the lady, and seeing it 
out of his power to gratify her, as he 
had served his falcon for dinner, began 
in her presence to weep most bitterly, 
and became unable to utter a word in 
reply. The lady supposing that Feder- 
igo’s grief arose from his affection to 
his falcon, and his regret to part with 
it, and expecting a refusal, prepared 
herself for the worst. “Since the hour, 
most honored lady,” began Federigo, 
“that I first fixed my affection on you, 
I have always found Fortune most per- 
verse and cruel to me, but all her blows 
I consider light in comparison with the 
one she has now dealt me, seeing that 
you have condescended to visit my 
house, which when I was rich you would 
not deign to enter, and entreat me for 
so small a gift; for she has so contrived 
that it is not in my power to grant it 
you, and why it is not, you shall briefly 
hear. When you informed me that you 
meant to honor me with your company 
to dinner, considering your rank, and 
that it was only proper that I should 
pay you due honor by procuring every 
delicacy in my power, as is becoming on 
such occasions, and recollecting the fal- 
con which you now request of me, and 
its many excellent qualities, I considered 
it a dish not unworthy to be placed be- 
fore you, and [ therefore this morning 
served it up to you roasted at dinner, 
a thing which at the time I considered 
most opportune, but finding now that 
you wish to possess the falcon alive for 
your sick son, my inability to gratify 
you grieves me so far that I think I 
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shall never know happiness more.” In 
confirmation of his words he then pro- 
duced the feathers and beak and talons 
of the poor bird. -Monna Giovanna at 
this recital reprehended him for killing 
so fine a falcon for a lady’s dinner, at 
the same time, however, highly com- 
mending in her own mind his magna- 
nimity, which it had not been in the 
power of Fortune to abase. The lady 
having thus lost all chance of possessing 
the falcon and despairing of the recov- 
ery of her son, thanked Federigo for 
the honor done her, and for his intended 
good-will, and departed very much de- 
jected. Her son, either through pining 
for the falcon, or from his complaint 
at being aggravated by disappointment, 
died a few days after, to the great grief 
of his mother, After having for some 
time indulged her sorrow and tears, her 
brothers seeing that she was left ex- 
tremely rich, and was still young, en- 
tréated her to marry again. This she 
was not desirous of doing, but finding 
herself constantly assailed by their re- 
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quest, and recollecting the noble com = 
duct of Federigo, and this last instance 
of his magnanimity in having sacrificed 
the finest falcon in the world out of 
respect to her, she said to her brothers,— 
“I should willingly, if it were agreeable 
to you, remain in my present state, but 
if you insist that I marry, I will as- 
suredly take no one for my husband but 
Federigo de gli Alberighi.” On which 
her brothers, smiling, replied, “What 
folly is this? Would you marry a man 
who is a beggar?” To this she an- 
swered, “Brothers, I well know that the 
matter is as you state it, but I choose 
rather a man that hath need of wealth, 
than wealth that hath need of a man.” 
The brothers seeing her fixed determina- 
tion, and knowing the genuine worth of 
Federigo, notwithstanding his poverty, 
bestowed their sister on him with all 
her fortune. Federigo thus unexpect- 
edly found himself united to a beautiful 
lady whom he had long dearly loved, 
and passed the remainder of his days 
in peace and happiness. 


& 


No love so true as love that dies untold.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


ba, 


Commit thy ship unto the wind, 

But not to faith of womankind. 

For there’s more credit in a wave 

Than any faith that women have.—Anonymous. 


A WoMAN should always stand by a woman.—Enuripides. 
Re, 


WE know, Mr. Weller—we, who are men of the world—that a good uniform 
must work its way with the women sooner or later.—Charles Dickens. 


pA, 


WoMEN may be whole oceans deeper than we are, but they are also a whole 


paradise better. 


She may have got us out of Eden, but as a compensation, she 


makes the earth very pleasant—John Oliver Hobbes. 





Mrs. Spring, kragyance 


HEN Mrs, Spring Fragrance 

first arrived in Seattle, she was 

unacquainted with even one 
word of the American language. Five 
years later, her husband, speaking of 
her, said: “There are no more Ameri- 
can words for her learning.” And 
every one who knew Mrs. Spring Fra- 
grance agreed with Mr. Spring Fra- 
grance. This gentleman, whose busi- 
ness name was Sing Yook, was a young 
curio merchant. Though conservatively 
Chinese in many respects, he was at 
the same time what is called by the 
Westerners “Americanized.” Mrs. 
Spring Fragrance was even more so— 
“Americanized,” 

Next door to the Spring Fragrances 
lived the Chin Yuens. Mrs. Chin 
Yuen was much older than Mrs. 
Spring Fragrance; but she had a daugh- 
ter of eighteen with whom Mrs. Spring 
Fragrance was great friends. The 
daughter was a pretty girl, whose Chi- 


nese name was Mai Gwi Far—a rose— 
and whose American name was Laura. 
This. daughter had a sweetheart, a 
youth named Kai Tzu. Kai Tzu, who 
was American born, and as ruddy and 
stalwart as any young Westerner, was 
noted among baseball players as one of 
the finest pitchers on the coast. He 
could also sing “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes,” to Laura’s piano accom- 
paniment. 

Now, the only person who knew 
that Kai Tzu loved Laura and that 
Laura loved Kai Tzu was Mrs. Spring 
Fragrance. For though the Chin Yuen 
parents lived in a house furnished in 
American style and wore American 
clothes, they religiously observed many 
Chinese customs and their ideals of life 
were the ideals of their Chinese fore- 
fathers. Therefore, they had _ be- 
trothed their daughter, Laura, at the 
age of fifteen, to the eldest som of the 
Chinese government school teacher in 
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San Francisco, The time for the con- 
summation of the betrothal was ap- 
proaching. 

“T have just had such a pretty walk,” 
said Mrs. Spring Fragrance to Laura 
one day when the girl was very de- 
pressed. “I crossed the banks above 
the beach and came back by the long 
road. In the green grass the daffodils 
were blowing; in the cottage gardens 
the currant bushes were flowering, and 
in the air was the perfume of the wall 
flower. I wished, Laura, that you were 
with me.” 

Laura burst into tears, “That is the 
walk Kai Tzu and I so love,” she 
sobbed; “but never, ah, never, can we 
take it together again.” 

“Now, little sister,” comforted Mrs. 
Spring Fragrance, “you really must not 
grieve like that. Is there not a beauti- 
ful American poem written by a noble 
American named Tennyson which says: 

“"Tis better to have loved and lost, 

Than never to have loved at all.” 

Mrs. Spring Fragrance was unaware 
that Mr. Spring Fragrance had re- 
turned from the city, tired with the 
day’s business, and had thrown himself 
down on the bamboo settee on the ve- 
randa, and that though his eyes were 
engaged in scanning the pages of the 
Chinese World, his ears could not help 
receiving the words which were borne 
to him through the open window. 

“Tis better to have loved and lost, 

Than never to have loved at all,” 
repeated Mr. Spring Fragrance. Not 
wishing to hear more of the secret talk 
of women, he arose and sauntered 
around the veranda to the other side 
of the house. Two pigeons circled 
around his head. He felt in his pocket 
for a litchi which he usually carried for 
their picking. His fingers touched a 
little box. It contained a jade pendant 
which Mrs. Spring Fragrance had par- 
ticularly admired the last time she was 
downtown. It was the fifth annivers- 
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ary of Mr. and Mrs, Spring Frag 


wedding day. Mr. Spring Frag 


pressed the little box down into ithe 


depths of his pocket. 

A young man came out of the bark 
door of the house on Mr. Spring Fre 
grance’s left-hand side. 

“Good evening,” said the young nian, 

“Good evening,” returned Mr, Spring 
Fragrance. 

“Will you please tell me,” said Mr, 
Spring Fragrance, “the meaning of 
two lines of an American verse which 
I have heard?” 

“Certainly,” returned the young man 
with a genial smile. He was a star 
student at the University of Washing. 
ton, and had not the slightest doubt 
that he could explain the meaning of 
all things in the universe. 

“Well,” said Mr. Spring Fragrance, 
“it is this: 

“’Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 

“Ah!” responded the young man with 
an air of profound wisdom. “That, 
Mr. Spring Fragrance, means that it is 
a good thing to love anyway—even if 
we can’t get what we love, or, as the 
poet tells us, lose what we love. Of 
course One needs some experience to 
feel the truth of this teaching.” 

“The truth of the teaching!” echoed 
Mr. Spring Fragrance a little testily. 
“There is no truth in it whatever. It 
is disobedient to reason. Is it not bet- 
ter to have-what you do not love than 
to love what you do not have?” 

“That depends,” answered the young 
man, “upon temperament.” 

“I thank you. Good evening,” said 
Mr. Spring Fragrance. While he was 
musing upon the unwisdom of the 
American way of looking at things, in- 
side the house Laura was refusing to 
be comforted. 

“Ah, no! No! cried she. “If I 
had not gone to school with Kai Tzu, 
nor talked and walked with him, nor 





















Mrs. Spring Fragrance 


played the accompaniments to .-his 
songs, then I might consider with com- 
placency, or at least without horror, 
my approaching marriage with the son 
of Man You. But as it is, oh, as it 
is—” 

Mrs. Spring Fragrance knelt down 
beside the girl, who was rocking her- 
self to and fro in heartfelt grief; 
clasping her arms around her neck, she 
cried in sympathy: 

“Little sister, O little sister! Dry 
your tears—do not despair. A moon 
has yet to pass before the marriage can 
take place. Who knows what the stars 
may have to say to one another during 
its passing? A little bird has whispered 
to me ¥ 

For a long time Mrs. Spring Fra- 
grance talked. For a long time Laura 
listened, When the girl arose to go, 
there was a bright light in her eyes. 


Mrs. Spring Fragrance, in San 
Francisco on a visit to her cousin, the 
wife of the herb doctor of Clay Street, 
was having a good time. She was in- 
vited everywhere that the wife of an 
honorable Chinese merchant could go. 
There was much to see and hear, in- 
cluding more than a dozen babies who 
had been born in the families of her 
friends since she last visited the city 
of the Golden Gate. Mrs. Spring 
Fragrance loved babies. She had had 
two herself, but both had been trans- 
planted into the spirit land before the 
completion of even one moon, 

There were also dinners and 
theater parties given in her honor. It 
was at one of the theater parties that 
Mrs. Spring Fragrance met Ah Oi, a 
young girl 


many 


who had the reputation of 
being the prettiest Chinese girl in San 
Francisco and, according to Chinese 
gossip, the naughtiest. In spite of all 
the gossip, however, Mrs. Spring Fra- 
grance great Ah Oi, 
and invited her to a téte-d-téte picnic 
on the following day. This invitation 
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Ah Oi joyfully accepted. She was 
really a sort of bird girl and never felt 
so happy as when out in the park or 
woods. 


On the day after the picnic Mrs. 


Spring Fragrance wrote to Laura Chin 
Yuen thus: 


My Precious Laura: May the bamboo ever 
wave. Next week I accompany Ah Oi to the 
beauteous town of San Jose. There will we 
be met by the son of the Illustrious Teacher, 
and in a little mission, presided over by a 
benevolent American priest, the little Ah Oi 
and the son of the Illustrious Teacher will be 
joined together in love and harmony—two 
pieces of music made to complete one another. 

The son of the Illustrious Teacher, having 
been through an American Hall of Learning, 
is well able to provide for his orphan bride, 
and fears not the displeasure of his parents, 
now that he is assured that your grief at his 
loss will not be inconsolable. He wishes me 
to waft to you and to Kai Tzu, and the little 
Ah Oi joins with him, ten thousand rainbow 
wishes for your happiness. 

My respects to your honorable parents, and 
to yourself the heart of your loving friend, 

Jave SprRING FRAGRANCE. 


To Mr. Spring Fragrance Mrs. 
Spring Fragrance also indited a letter, 
which read: 


GREAT AND Honorep Man: Greeting from 
your plum blossom,* who is desirous of hiding 
herself from the sun of your presence for a 
week of seven days more. My honorable cousin 
is preparing for the Fifth Moon Festival, and 
wishes me to compound for the occasion some 
American “fudge,” for which delectable sweet, 
made by my clumsy hands, you have some- 
times shown a slight prejudice. I am enjoy- 
ing a most agreeable visit, and American 
friends, as also our own, strive benevolently 
for the accomplishment of my pleasure. Mrs, 
Samuel Smith, an American lady, known to 
my cousin, asked for my accompaniment to a 
magniloquent lecture the other evening. The 
subject was “America, the Protector of 
China!” It was most exhilarating, and the 
effect of so much expression of benevolence 
leads me to beg of you to forget to remember 
that the barber charges you one dollar for a 
shave while he humbly submits to the Amer- 


*The plum blossom is the Chinese flower of 
virtue. t has been adopted by the Japanese 
just in the same way as they have adopted the 
Chinese national flower, the chrysanthemum, to 
represent their nation. 
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ican man a bill of fifteen cents. And murmur 
no more because your honored elder brother, 
on a visit to this country, is detained under 
the rooftree of this great government instead 
of under your own humble roof. Console him 
with the reflection that he is protected under 
the wing of the eagle, the emblem of liberty. 
What is the loss of ten hundred years or ten 


thousand times ten dollars compared with the. 


happiness of knowing oneself so securely shel- 
tered? All of this I have learned from Mrs. 
Samuel Smith, who is as brilliant and great 
of mind as one of your own superior sex. 

For me, it is sufficient to know that the 
Golden Gate Park is most enchanting and the 
seals on the rock at the Cliff House extremely 
entertaining and amiable. There is much 
feasting and merrymaking under the lanterns, 
in honor of your stupid thorn. 

I have purchased for your smoking a pipe 
with an amber mouth. It is said to be very 
sweet to the lips and to emit a cloud of smoke 
fit for the gods to inhale. 

Awaiting by the wonderful wire of the tele- 
gram message your gracious permission to re- 
main for the celebration of the Fifth Moon 
Festival and the making of American fudge, 
I continue for ten thousand time ten thousand 
years, 

Your ever loving and obedient woman, 

JADE. 

P. S. Forget not to care for the cat, the 
birds, and the flowers. Do not eat too quickly 
nor fan too vigorously now that the weather 
is warming. 


Mrs. Spring Fragrance smiled as she 


folded this last epistle. Even if he 
were old-fashioned, there was never a 
husband so good and kind as hers. 
Only on one occasion since their mar- 
riage had he slighted her wishes, That 
was when, on the last anniversary of 
their wedding, she had signified a de- 
sire for a certain jade pendant, and he 
had, to her surprise, failed to satisfy 
that desire. 

But Mrs. Spring Fragrance, being of 
a happy nature and disposed to look 
upon the bright side of things, did not 
allow her mind to dwell upon the jade 
pendant. Instead, she gazed compla- 
cently down upon her bejeweled fingers 
and folded in with her letter to Mr. 
Spring Fragrance a bright little sheaf 
of condensed love. 

Mr. Spring Fragrance sat on his 
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doorstep reading his letters; there was 
one from Mrs. Spring Fragrance, and“ 
another from an elderly bachelor cousin 
in San Francisco, The one from the’ 
elderly bachelor cousin was a business 
letter, but it contained the following 
postscript : 


Tsen Hing, the son of the government 
schoolmaster, seems to be much in the com- 
pany of your young wife. He is a good-look- 
ing youth, Pardon me, my dear cousin, but 
if women are allowed to stray at will from 
under their husband’s mulberry roofs, what is . 
to prevent them from becoming butterflies? 


“Sing Foon is old and cynical,” said 
Mr. Spring Fragrance to himself. 
“Why should I pay any attention to 
him? This is America, where a man 
may speak to a woman, and a woman 
listen, without any thought of evil.” 

He destroyed his cousin’s letter and 
reread his wife’s. Then he became 
very thoughtful. Was the making of 
American fudge sufficient reason for a 
wife to wish to remain a week longer 
in a city where her hushand was 
not? 

The young man who lived in the next 
house came out to water the lawn. 

“Good evening,” said he. “Any 
news from Mrs, Spring Fragrance?” 

“She is having a very good time,” 
returned Mr. Spring Fragrance. 

“Glad to hear it, I think you told 
me she was to returt the end of this 
week,” 

“I have changed my mind about 
her,” said Mr, Spring Fragrance. “I 
am bidding her remain a week longer, 
as I wish to give a smoking party dur- 
ing her absence. I hope I may have 
the pleasure of your company.” 

“T shall be delighted,” returned the 
other. “But, Mr. Spring Fragrance, 
don’t invite any other white fellows. 
If you do not, I shall be able to get in 
a scoop. You know, I’m a sort of hon- 
Orary reporter for the Gleaner. I shall 
call it a high-class Chinese stag party!” 
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In spite of his melancholy mood, 
Mr. Spring Fragrance smiled. 

“Everything is ‘high class’ in 
America,” he observed. 

“Sure!’’ cheerfully assented the 
young man. “Haven't you ever heard 
that all Americans are princes and 
princesses, and just as soon as a for- 
eigner puts his foot upon our shores 
he also becomes of the nobility—I 
mean, the royal family.” 

Mr. Spring Fragrance puffed his 
pipe in silence for some moments. 
Weightier matters were troubling his 
mind. 

At last he spoke. “Love,” said he 
slowly and distinctly, “comes before 


“Presuming,” continued Mr, Spring 
Fragrance, “presuming that some 
friend of your father’s—living, pre- 
suming, in England—has a daughter 
that he arranges with your father to 
be your wife. Presuming that you 
have never seen that daughter, but that 
you marry her, knowing her not. Pre- 
suming that she marries you, knowing 
you not. After she marries you and 
knows you, will that woman love you?” 

““Emphatically, 
young man. 

“That is the way it would be in 
America—that the woman who marries 
the man like that would not love him?” 

“Yes, that is the way it would be in 
America. Love, in this country, must 
be free, or it is not love at all.” 

“In China it is different!” 
Mr. Spring Fragrance. 

“Oh, yes, I have no doubt that in 
China it is different.” 

“But the love is in the heart all the 
same,” went on Mr. Spring Fragrance. 

“Yes, all the same. Everybody falls 
in love some time or another. Some” 
—pensively—“many times.” 

Mr. Spring Fragrance arose. 

“T must go downtown,” said he. 


no!’ answered the 


mused 
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As he walked down the street, he 
recalled the remark of a business ac- 
quaintance who had met his wife and 
had had some conversation with her: 
“She is just like an American woman.” 

He had felt somewhat flattered when 
this remark had been made. He looked 
upon it as a compliment to his wife’s 
cleverness; but it rankled in his mind 
as he entered the telegraph office. If 
his wife was becoming like an Ameri- 
can woman, would it not be possible for 
her to love, as an American woman, a 
man to whom she was not married? 
There also floated in his memory the 
verse which his wife had quoted to the 
daughter of Chin Yuen. Yet, when 
the telegraph clerk handed him a blank, 
he wrote this message: 

Remain as you wish, but remember that— 
“’Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 

When Mrs. Spring Fragrance re- 
ceived this message, her laughter tin- 
kled like falling water. How droll! 
How delightful! Here was her hus- 
band quoting American poetry in a 
telegram. Perhaps he had been reading 
her American poetry books since she 
had left him! She hoped so. They 
would lead him to understand her sym- 
pathy for her dear Laura and Kai Tzu. 
She need no longer keep from him their 
secret. How joyful! It had been such 
a hardship to refrain from confiding in 
him before. But discreetness had been 
most necessary, because Mr. Spring 
Fragrance entertained as old-fashioned 
notions concerning marriage as did the 
Chin Yuen parents. Strange that that 
should be so, since he had fallen in 
love with her picture before ever he 
had seen her, just as she had fallen in 
love with his! And when the marriage 
veil was lifted and each saw the other 
for the first time in the flesh, there had 
been no disillusion, no lessening of the 
respect and affection which those who 
had brought about the marriage had in- 
spired in each young heart. 
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Mrs. Spring Fragrance began to wish 
she could fall asleep and wake to find 
herself, the week flown, in her own 
little home, pouring tea for Mr. Spring 
Fragrance. 


Mr. Spring Fragrance was walking 
to business with Mr. Chin Yuen, As 
they walked they talked. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Chin Yuen, ‘‘the old 
order is passing away and the new or- 
der is taking its place, even with us 
who are Chinese. I have finally con- 
sented to give my daughter in marriage 
to young Kai Tzu.” 

Mr. Spring Fragrance expressed 
surprise. He had understood that the 
marriage between his neighbor’s daugh- 
ter and the San Francisco school teach- 
er’s son was all arranged. 

“So twas,’ 


: Mr. Chin 


answered 


Yuen; “but it seems the young rene- 
gade, without consultation or advice, 
has. placed his affections upon some un- 


trustworthy female, and is so under 
her influence that he refuses to fulfill 
his parents’ promise to me for him.” 

“So!” said Mr. Spring Fragrance. 
The shadow on his brow deepened. 

“But,” said Mr. Chin Yuen with af- 
fable resignation, “it is all ordained by 
Heaven. Our daughter, as the wife 
of Kai Tzu, for whom she has long 
had a loving feeling, will not 
compelled to dwell with a mother-in- 
law and where her own mother is not. 
For that we are thankful, as she is our 
only one, and the conditions of life in 
this Western country are not as in 
China, Moreover, Kai Tzu, though 
not so much of a scholar as the teach- 
er’s son, has a keen eye for business 
and that, in America, is certainly much 
more desirable than scholarship. What 
do you think?” 

“Eh! What!” exclaimed Mr. Spring 
Fragrance. The latter part of his com- 
panion’s remarks had been lost upon 
him. 


now be 
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That day the shadow which had 
been following Mr. Spring Fragrance’ 
ever since he had heard his wife quote 
“’Tis better to have loved” became so 
heavy and deep that he quite lost him- 
self within it. At home, in the eve- 
ning, he fed the cat, the bird, and the 
flowers. Then, seating himself in a 
carved black chair—a present from his 
wife on his last birthday—he took out 
his pipe and smoked, The cat jumped 
into his lap. He stroked it softly and 
tenderly. It had been muck fondled 
by Mrs. Spring Fragrance, and Mr. 
Spring Fragrance was under the im- 
pression that it missed her. “Poor 
thing!’ said he, “I suppose you want 
her back.” When he arose to go to 
bed he placed the animal carefully on 
the floor, and thus apostrophised it: 

“O wise and silent one, your mistress 
returns to you, but her heart she leaves 
behind her with the Tommies in San 
Francisco.” . 

The wise and silent one made no re- 
ply. He was not a jealous cat. 

Mr, Spring Fragrance slept not that 
night; the next morning he ate not. 
Three days and three nights without 
sleep and food passed. 


There was a springlike freshness in 
the air on the day that Mrs. Spring 
Fragrance came home. The skies 
overhead were as blue as Puget Sound 
stretching its gleaming length toward 
the mighty Pacific, and all the beauti- 
ful green world seemed to be throb- 
bing with springing life. Mrs. Spring 
Fragrance was never so radiant. 

“Oh,” she cried light-heartedly, “‘is 
it not lovely to see the sun shining so 
clear and everything so bright to wel- 
come me?” 

Mr. Spring Fragrance did not smile. 
It was the-morning after the fourth 
sleepless night. 

“Everything—every one is glad to 
see me but you,” she declared, smiling 
up into his face 
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“If my wife is glad to see me,” 
quietly replied Mr. Spring Fragrance, 
“T also am glad to see her!” 

Mrs. Spring Fragrance looked up 
into his face with honest and earnest 
eyes, There was something in his man- 
ner which touched her heart, 

“Yen,” said she, “you do not look 
well. You are not well. What is it?” 

Something arose in Mr. Spring Fra- 
grance’s throat which prevented him 
from replying. 

“© darling one! O sweetest one!” 
cried a girl’s joyous voice. Laura Chin 
Yuen ran into the room and threw her 
arms around Mrs, Spring Fragrance’s 
neck, 

“I spied you from the window,” said 
Laura, “and I couldn’t rest until I told 
you. We are to be married next week, 
Kai Tzu and I. And all through you; 
all through you—the sweetest jade 
jewel in the world!” 

“I must be downtown in half an 
hour,” said Mr. Spring Fragrance, 
looking at his watch. Then he passed 
out of the room. 

“So the son of the government 
teacher and little Happy Love are al- 
ready married,” Laura cried, as she re- 
lieved Mrs. Spring Fragrance of her 
cloak, her hat, and her folding fan. 

Mr. Spring Fragrance paused upon 
the doorstep. 

“Sit down, little sister, and I will tell 
you all about it,” said Mrs. Spring 
Fragrance, forgetting her husband for 
the moment. 

When Laura Chin Yuen had danced 
away, Mr. Spring Fragrance came in 
and hung up his hat. 

“You got back very soon,” said 
Mrs. Spring Fragrance, covertly wip- 
ing away the tears which had begun to 


fall as soon as she thought herself 
alone. She could not understand being 
left at the moment of her arrival. 

“I did not go,” answered Mr. Spring 
Fragrance. “I have been listening to 
you and Laura.” 

“But if the business is very impor- 
tant, do not you think you should at- 
tend to it?” anxiously queried Mrs. 
Spring Fragrance. 

“It is not important to me now,” re- 
turned Mr. Spring Fragrance. “I 
would prefer to hear again about Ah 
Oi and Tsen Hing and Laura and Kai 
Tzu.” 

“How lovely of you to say that!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Spring Fragrance, who 
was easily made happy. And she be- 
gan to chat away to her husband in the 
friendliest and wifeliest fashion pos- 
sible. When she had finished she asked 
him if he were not glad to hear that 
those who loved as did the young lov- 
ers whose secrets she had been keeping 
were to be united; and he replied that 
indeed he was; that he would like 
every man to be as happy with his wife 
as he himself had ever been and ever 
would be. 

“You did not always talk like that,” 
said Mrs. Spring Fragrance slyly. 
“You must have been reading my 
American poetry books!” 

“American poetry!’ ejaculated Mr. 
Spring Fragrance almost fiercely. 
“American poetry is detestable, abhor- 
rible!” 

“Why! Why!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Spring Fragrance, more and more sur: 
prised, 

But the only explanation which Mr. 
Spring Fragrance vouchsafed was a 
jadestone pendant. 
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The First Kiss of Love 


By George Gordon Byron 


AWAY with your fictions of flimsy romance, 
Those tissues of falsehood which folly has wove! 
Give me the mild beam of the soul-breathing glance, 
Or the rapture which dwells in the first kiss of love. 


Ye rhymers, whose bosoms with fantasy glow, 
Whose pastoral passions are made for the grove: 
From what blest inspirations your sonnets would flow, 
Could you ever have tasted the first kiss of love. 


If Apollo should e’er his assistance refuse, 

Or the Nine be disposed from your service to rove, 
Invoke them no more, bid adieu to the Muse, 

And try the effect of the first kiss of love. 


Your shepherds, your flocks, those fantastical themes, 
Perhaps may amuse, yet they never can move, 
Arcadia displays but a region of dreams: 
What are visions like these to the first kiss of love? 


Oh, cease to affirm that man, since his birth, 

From Adam till now, has with wretchedness strove; 
Some portion of paradise still is on earth, 

And Eden revives in the first kiss of love 


When age chills the blood, when our pleasures are past— 
For years fleet away with the wings of the dove— 

The dearest remembrance will still be the last; 
Our sweetest memorial the first kiss of love. 
































IN AINSLEE’S FOR NOVEMBER 


N the November AINSLEE’s will be 

found one of the finest stories ever 
written about the ring: “The Great 
Game,” by Frank Harris. There will 
also appear the last part of Henry Har- 
Jand’s delightful novel, “The Cardinal’s 
Snuff-Box,” and May Sinclair’s ex- 
traordinary story of the here and 
the hereafter, “Where Their Fire Is 
Not Quenched.” 

Other stories in this issue will be: 
“Pictures,” by Katherine Mansfield; 


“The Cue,” by Thomas Burke; “Sylvia 
of the Letters,” by Jerome K. Jerome, 
as well as tales by Michael Sadlier, 
Elinor Mordaunt, Arthur Mills, Calvin 
Johnston, and Henri Murger. 


ay 


TOURNAMENT AWARDS 


The anonymous story in the Book 
Lovers’ Tournament for August was 
written by Alfred de Musset. Its title 
is “The Story of a White Blackbird,” 
or “The White Blackbird.” 

Mr. Arthur W. Marget, of Brookline, 
Massachusetts, contributed the winning 
letter produced below, and has been 
awarded the first prize of fifty dollars. 

Following the winning letter are ex- 
tracts from the ten entries judged next 
in order of excellence. To each of these, 
prizes of five dollars have been awarded. 


* os - 
THE WINNING LETTER 
August, 1926. 
Editor, AINSLEE’s: 
The first step in the search for the 
author was, obviously, to discover his 
nationality. From the story as it stands, 


the author could hardly be anything but 
French. The locale of the story is al- 
together French: the Marais, Bourget, 
the woods of Morfontaine; Paris, the 
towers of Notre Dame. The refer- 
ences to notables, literary or otherwise, 
include, it is true, the names of others 
than Frenchmen: Lord Byron, Walter 
Scott, Alfieri; but these would be more 
likely to be familiar to an educated 
Frenchman than would some of the 
French names cited—Buffon, Scarron, 
Boileau—to an educated Englishman. 
Very well, then: our author is 
French. . The next problem is, of 
course, to date him, if possible. There 
are some fairly specific hints here. For 
example, there is the thought which 
comes to the White Blackbird to make 
his fortune by writing a part for Made- 
moiselle Rachel: which would suggest 
that he was a contemporary of hers. 
At this point, a faint light began to 
dawn upon me, for I remembered 
vaguely a little thing called “Un Sou- 
per chez Rachel,” by one of the Ro- 
mantics—which one I could not recall 
at the moment. Still, we had made 
progress: A Frenchman, a contem- 
porary of Rachel, a Romantic, prob- 
ably writing during the ’30s and ’40s. 
But which one? There are suggestions, 
here and there, of autobiography hid- 
den in the story; but most of the in- 
cidents might fit into the facts of al- 
most anybody’s life. There is, how- 
ever, one exception: that “unforeseen 
circumstance” which decided his whole 
life; and it was this episode which gave 
me my final clew. Who was the lady 
White Blackbird, who wrote novels at 
great speed, without striking out a line, 
or forming a plan before setting to work 
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—the “type of the literary woman?” 
“Literary women” are not so numerous 
as literary men: and when we come 
across a description of a literary woman 
who wrote novels in which she always 
took care “to attack the government . . 
and to preach the emancipation of 
women blackbirds,” who lived, pre- 
sumably, at the time of Mademoiselle 
Rachel, and who “got married” to a 
French Romantic—only to have the 
whole affair end with her lover aban- 
doning her, with the cry that her pre- 
tense at sympathy with him, artistically 
and temperamentally, was all sham—a 
coat of white powder over the most 
faded russet—who could such a liter- 
ary woman be but George Sand? And 
who could her lover tbe—the White 
Blackbird of the story, “féted, petted, 
envied”—but Alfred de Musset? 

With discovery in sight, off I dashed 
to look at a set of De Musset’s works. 
There was the “Histoire d’un Merle 
Blanc,” large as life. 

In a way, though, the discovery of 
the autobiographical touch was a dis- 
aster. I found myself almost tempted 
to pursue the details of the story, and 
to fit them somehow into the facts of 
De Musset’s life. Fortunately, I 
stopped myself in time. Who cares 
whether De Musset’s father was like 
the old Blackbird, “very tidy and very 
smart, in spite of his advanced age,” 
aman who, “in spite of his violence . . . 
had a good heart?” Or whether there 
was in De Musset’s life a “marchio- 
ness,” who lived, like all her set, “on 
pleasure, on honor, on gossip, on glory, 
and on dress”—plucking “without 
mercy” any jay or “other low fellow” 
who tried to meet her on terms of 
social equality, but who patronized, with 
a great show of sympathy, the odd-look- 
ing stranger, harboring the intention of 
passing him off in her circle as a “‘Rus- 
sian?” It was George Sand, paradox- 
ically enough, I think, who warned her 
readers that for them to attempt to 
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_raisé the mask with which she took care 






to cover herself at critical points, of 
to identify her with any one of. her 
characters, was to mistake the funda- 
mental conditions of art. Of -eoiirse, 
she was right. What makes a story 
like this classic is that the picture, for 
example, of the old dove, “dry as a 
rusty weathercock,” who pretended to 
preen her feathers, but, in actual fact, 
“was too much afraid of pulling one 
out; she merely passed them in review 
to see if she had her count”—is a pic- 
ture, not of one old woman De Musset 
knew, but of one we all know. So with 
the poetic Cockatoo, who listened to 
the poems of nobody else, and to whose 
poems nobody ever listened—the pub- 
lic being “distracted” by its reading of 
other poets—these are characters of 
classic quality, which will continue to 
exist quite regardless of whether they 
existed in body in the days of De Mus- 
set. In fact, now that the hypothesis 
of an autobiographical twist to the story 
has served its purpose by helping me 
to discover the author, I wish I could 
abandon the hypothesis once and for 
all. Otherwise, there are a few sen- 
tences which leave a bad taste in the 
mouth. I shoitild like to believe that 
anybody who could write as delight- 
fully as this had nothing of the cad 
about him: and yet, what shall we say 
of Alfred de Musset, if these super- 
cilious sentences apply to the episode of 
his liaison with George Sand: “What a 
marriage,” I said to myself. “What a 
business! No doubt it was with a good 
intention that the poor child made her- 
self white: but I am none the less to 
be pitied,» and she is none the less 
russet.” 

No; I am inclined to think that the 
story should always be published, as 
it was in AINSLEE’s, without title or 
author, to be taken at its face value 
for the beautiful thing it is. 

ArtHur W. Marcert. 

Brookline, Massachusetts. 



























































































































































































The Foretaste 


FROM OTHER PRIZE WINNERS 

Who am I that I should venture to intrude 
feeble theughts upon the works of genius? 
But, on the principle that a cat may look at a 
king, with all respect I say that, as regards 
“The Story of a White Blackbird,” I do not 
see how it is possible to have anything but 
admiration for the ability that could imagine 
such a fable, and that has contrived to tell it 
with so much skill and ingenuity. From its 
beginning as an allegory one is hardly pre- 
pared for the literary satire into which it 
turns, with the little digs at a certain style of 
writing, the gentle thrusts at the neighbors 
across the Channel, and perhaps the personal 
references, from what we know of the au- 
thor’s life. It is a story that can be read 
again and again, and each reading discovers 
a new perfection. ANNA B. Coucter. 

Austinburgh, Ohio. 


* * * 


As to your question, “What do you think of 
the story?” I can only reply that this Ugly- 
Duckling sort of fiction never appealed very 
strongly to me. Even in my childhood I 
wanted to see real live men and women work- 
ing out (heir destiny through a plot filled with 
action. I could listen enrapt while my father 
read a page or two of “Robinson Crusoe” or 
“Treasure Island,” but was always smitten 
with a feeling of shame when I caught my- 
self listening to the exploits of beasts or birds 
or inanimate bodies. So with this story. It 
may be well written and all that sort of 
thing, but for me it lacks interest, that is all. 
To justify its existence, an allegory, in my 
opinion, in addition to being extremely well 
handled, must be replete with emotional ef- 
fects—like Wilde’s “The Nightingale and the 
Rose,” for instance—and these qualities I can- 
not find in your anonymous story. 

J. Hivirarp Fo.ey. 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


* * * 


The two grisettes tickled me immensely, and 
I was impressed with the author's ingenuity 
in devising a situation which was so effectively 


set off by the brilliant dialogue. Here, I imag- 
ine, I am not called upon to express an opin- 
ion of De Musset’s plays or poetry, but I do 
think “The White Blackbird” is, so far as I 
am competent to judge, an excellent example 
of his prose, and we need not be concerned 
by the information given in a Criticism of 
this story that he is supposed to have had in 
mind his sometime friend, George Sand, 
and to have shown her up with some ridicule. 
SincLarr HAMILTON. 
Boston, Mass. 


As. I: reread “The White Blackbird,” I can 
clearly recall the. little summerhouse in the 
old rose garden behind the hotel where we 
used to have our café royal after dinner, and 
I almost hear again the old professor exclaim- 
ing over the beauty of the French language, 
while pointing out the subtle differences that 
distinguish French authors from the rest. De 
Musset was one of his favorites, and too much 
could not be said about him. It is really a 
pleasure to read again De Musset’s charm- 
ing satire with its delightful mélange of deli- 
cacy, sentiment, and wit. 

Danie, A. McManon. 
Md. 


7. * * 


Baltimore, 


Some stories aged at birth; others fresh 
after a century. “The White Blackbird” 
has not shed its curious plumage nor has a 
feather wilted since the day, so many years 
ago, it saw the light. This bird of doubtful 
lineage flits through an allegory as merry and 
a satire as pungent to-day as yesterday, and 
doubtless it will remain as applicable all fu- 
ture days while mankind infests the earth. 

J. A. Murpry. 

Magog, Quebec, Canada. 

* ~ * 


The story prattles along gayly, like the 
chattering of a magpie. The rhythm of it is 
certainly adapted to a bird fantasy. Even in 
translation the author’s touch is felt. And as 
a satire, the work is worthy of the genial 
Anatole himself, But, to my mind, there ig 
a serious flaw in its construction. In the first 
part and at the end, De Musset deals with 
his chief character as a bird, whereas, in the 
body of the story, he is dealing undisguis- 
ingly with a man. The analogy is not car- 
ried through perfectly. It is plainly patent 
that it would have required a tremendous 
stress upon the imagination to have invented 
a sequence of circumstances to make the anal- 
ogy hang together without a fault. To me 
it seems that De Musset took the line of least 
resistance! The composition wore about it, 
like a nimbus, the unsatisfactory savor of the 
mixed metaphor. Perhaps I am wrong; at 
least I am not aloof to reason. However, as 
a satire on art and love, its technique cannot 
be overpraised. CHARLIE SAMOLAR. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

* * * 


All of De Musset’s works are endowed 
with that humorous quality, the smile with the 
tear; but the smile is a cynical smile and the 
tear comes from a breaking heart. Not for 
him the Pollyanna school, not for him the dra- 
matic realism of Zola, not for him the ab- 
Stract intricacies of Proust, not the melodra- 
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matics of Sardou, but rather the pessimism 
of Schopenhauer and Leopardi, thinly veiled 
by his magic power of poetry. 


Porter STANLEY. 
Oakland, Calif. 
* * & 


A careful perusal of the story convinced me 
that I had never read it. I felt that the author 
was French—a surmise established by noting 
the several sly digs at the English—and the 
beauty of diction and delicate imagery per- 
suaded me that I was entertaining a poet, 
unaware of his identity though I might be. 
Beyond that, nothing. So I made up my mind 
to conduct an experiment which I’ve been 
“honing” to make ever since I began fol- 
lowing the Tournament. I decided to christen 
the story by the name which 7 would have 
chosen for it, had I been its author. It was, 
inevitably, “The White Blackbird.” Then 
that First Aid to the Ignoramus, the card 
catalogue at the Public Library, confirmed my 
title, and supplied the name of the author. 

Maup KENNEN WaApDDOCK. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


* * * 


When De Musset sat down to write this 
fantasy, eight years had elapsed since his his- 
toric rupture with George Sand—tong, painful 
years in which, due to the peculiar quality of 
egotism common to both writers, the literary 
world was thoroughly acquainted with intimate 
details of their notorious liaison, through the 
medium of their novels. The cynosure of all 
critics, this lone apostle of a new world of 
values was not allowed to forget the un- 
comfortable fact that he had been jilted by a 
woman—<one, too, whom the world was ready 


to acclaim as his superior. Thence proceeds 
the bitterness of the tale, a bitterness that was 
eight years in the brewing and d¥ring which 
his sensitive nature had never been immune 
to the horrible laughter of the world—‘q 
thing,” says Wilde, “more tragic than all the 
tears the world has ever shed.” Small won- 
der, then, that the parody is a strange mix- 
ture of keen satire, beauty, anguish, tears, 
and wit; that shining mask of ice the French- 
man is forever rearing between the world 
and his wounds. Peering beneath this cold 
exterior, we see the real man, bitter, weary, 
and suffering, a man in whose heart the 
silent spider called despair was weaving into 
every corner its entangling webs. 
Cyri. THomas Wess. 
Altoona, Pa. 
* * * 

“The White Blackbird,” after all, réceives 
my admiration not altogether for its narra- 
tive and for its criticism of literature and 
life, but rather for their combination with an- 


other, less tangible element of their charming 4% 


humor. It is this humor, restrained but per- 
vasive, gently ironic, playing lightly over the 
story, that unifies it and animates it as @ 
whole. The humor helps make believable the 
fantasy of the narrative, and give it its enter- 
taining turn. Even while strengthening the 
satire, it softens its stimg and makes it truly 
enjoyable. It appears in innnumerable minor 
details, keeping the reader’s interest while it 
lightens the whole tone of the story. In fine, 
it is the very soul of the tale, vivifying the 
various parts, and yet still discernible itself as 
a delightful entity. 
Rosert Henry WILson. 
Burlingame, Calif. 
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—have a Camel! 


lo other cigarette in the world is 
ike Camels. Camels contain the 
hoicest Turkish and Domestic 
ybaccos. The Camel blend is the 
riumph of expert blenders. Even 
he Camel cigarette paper is the 
inest—made especially in France. 
nto this one brand of cigarettes 
s concentrated the experience and 
kill of the largest tobacco organ- 
ization in the world. 


Our highest wish, if you do 

not yet know Camel quality, 

is that you try them. We in- 

vite you to compare Camels 

with any other cigarette made 
at any price. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Endura Pens. At better deale 
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Health - - - Ahead! 


Half-sick from constipation, stomach . 
and skin disorders—they regained . 5 aa 
health by one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine—Fleisch- 

¢ mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable 

ssh food. The millions of tiny active yeast 

lants in every cake invigorate the whole 

stem. They aid digestion—clear the skin— 

anish the poisons of constipation. Where 

athartics give only temporary relief, yeast 

trengthens the intestinal muscles and makes 

hem healthy and active, daily releasing new 
tores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
ne before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
vices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in 

"Blue, $yfhot water (not scalding) before meals and at 

lel with Cymgbedtime. Dangerous habit-forming cathartics 

4-00 ill gradually become unnecessary. All grocers 
have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
place for two or three days. 





And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. Z-33, The Fleischmann Company, 7o1 Wash- 
ington Street, New York. 





“IT WAS TROUBLED WITH INDIGES- 
TION and dizzy spells. Acid gas formed in 
my stomach. Many people suggested Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. I tried it and it brought great 
relief. My dizziness disappeared and I felt 
better in every way. Now I just take Yeast 
occasionally to keep my stomach in really 
good condition.” 
Hatry Linincer, Miami, Fla. 





” 


“I SUFFERED FROM CONSTIPATION for three 
years. I was an aviator. The food generally was not 
of the best and usually gulped down in a hurry. My 
stomach went back on me too. Finally I commenced tak- 
ing Fleischmann’s Yeast. I had no more trouble with my 
stomach and constipation became a thing of the past.” 
Atronso Gomez Izquiervo, San Francisco, Calif 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 
aids digestion—clears theskin—banishes constipation. 
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A great team is the hand and 
brain, no matter what your goal. 


Train tiem together, in school 
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ne of the greatest aids to per- 
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fect play of the mind is a writ- 
ing tool perfected for the hand: 
A Wahl Pen— beautifully bal- 
anced, capacious, and enduring: 
Your favorite point, ix iridium- 
tipped solid gold. 
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..how they're kept 
free from corns.. 


Firorence O’DenisHawn’s Famous Dancing Feet 
” 


ew 


‘ “Keeping fit, to a dancer, means, 
i first of all, keeping the feet in 
! trim. Tight ballet shoes and 
) strenuous dancing are apt to 
J % irritate the tender cuticle of 
the toes.” So writes the well- 
known dancer, Florence O’Den- 

ishawn. 
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“Blue=jay is an indispensable 
friend. It keeps corns and cal- 
luses away.” 


And what a delightful way to end a corn! 
A cool and velvety cushion fits over the corn 
and stops the pain at once. Usually one 
plaster conquers the corn in 48 hours. But, 
if obstinate, a second Blue-jay plaster van- 
quishes the most stubborn offender oe 

. Atall drug stores. 


Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 


© 1926 
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—and 
Mennen costs only 
_ 4 cent a shave 


All my life I’ve found that the best usually turns 
out actually io be the cheapest. I mean that literally 
—in the dollars and cents meaning of the word, 

Take Mennen Shaving Cream. Aside from any 
other arguments, a Mennen shave costs you only 
% of a cent. At the rate of % inch per shave— 
which is plenty when you use Mennen—you get 
five months’ supply of daily, full-size, satisfac- 
tory latherings out of the big 50-cent tube. That 
is, unless “you and yours” use it for shampooing, 
as thousands do. 

The answer is right in Dermutation—the 
Mennen process of absolute beard-softening. 

Here is such a remarkable concentration of 
pure, down-right beard-softening qualities that 
just a very little bit on your brush gives you the 
most wonderful, firm lather you ever built. 

Use all the water you can—hot or cold, hard 
or soft—that little sliver of cream will hold plenty. 
Lathers up into a big mountainous bank which 
positively won’t dry on your face and which 
reduces the stiffest, wiriest whiskers to abject sur- 
render in just about record time. 


The other economies just follow naturally. For 
instance, your razor blades last longer—they only 
have to work half as hard. You save at least five 
minutes in time over an ordinary shave. You 
save your skin, keeping it clean and clear. And 
the invariable cheerful disposition that accom- 
panies the Mennen shave is an economy price- 
less beyond words. 

Mennen Skin Balm—a fare after-shaving treat— 
cooling, refreshing, astringent, antiseptic. Absorbed in 
halfa minute. Heals up little cuts and scratches. Tones 
up the skin. And Talcum for Men— 25 cents for a big 
tin. Tinted to match your skin—doesn't show. A little 
flick over the shaved area 


. 

absorbs moisture — protects om 

against the weather-—givesyou (Mensen Selesmes) 
a well-groomed appearance. 


She doesn’t fear the dentist 


Wise men and women go tothe 
dentist at least twice a year for 
a thorough mouth inspection. 
They don't put off the dentul 
appointment until forced to 
seek relief from pain and the 
dentist has to hurt. If you see 
your dentist in time he can k 

your teeth and gums healthy. 


Neglect punishes 
FOUR out of FI 


Failure to take simple precautions lets pyorrhea, 
dread disease of the gums, become entrenched 
in the mouths of four out of five at forty, and 
many younger, according to dental statistics. 

Start today to brush teeth and gums night and 
morning with Forhan's if you would be with 
the lucky who escape pyorrhea’s ravages. 
Forhan's firms the gums and keeps them pink 
and healthy. It doesn’t give this insidious in- 
fection chance to steal upon you. 

If you have tender bleeding gums go 
to your dentist immediately for treat- 
ment and use Forhan's regularly. The 
chances are your own dentist will 
recommend it. It contains Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Liquid dentists use to com- 
bat pyorrhea. 

Forhan’s is a pleasant tasting denti- 
frice that gives the teeth perfect cleans- 
ing; and forestalls decay. 

Include Forhan’s in your daily 
hygiene for your health’s sake. Pyor- 
rhea is no respecter of persons. 

Four out of five is its grim count. 
At all druggists’, 35c and 60c in tubes, 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 
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A THOUSAND THINGS MAY HAPPEN IN THE DARK 














Eveready—portable light 
in its most convenient form 


Wherever 


bright, portable light—use an 


Pur an Eveready Flashlight 
in the jack-o’-lantern this 
Hallowe'en. It will burn 
brightly, without danger of 
fire. Nothing to spill, sputter 
or smoke. Many novel illumi- 
nating effects for parties can 
be obtained with 
Flashlights. 


Eveready 














Put an Eveready Flashlight in the 
ack-o’-lantern 


mention 


you need safe, 


Eveready. In dark closets. 
Along dark hallways. In the 
the garage. 
Eveready is 
a silent sentinel of safety, ever 
ready to light the way. The 
finest flashlight money can buy. 


bedrooms. In 
When motoring. 


Only Eveready has the new 
ring-hanger. ‘To get all the 
- 4 » 


Eveready Flashlight Batteries fit and im- 
prove all makes of flashlights. They in- 
sure brighter light and longer battery 
life. Keep an extra set on hand. Espe- 
oy designed Eveready-Mazda Lamps, 
the bright eyes of the flashlights, likewise 
last longer. 
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newest and best flashlight fea- 
tures, insist upon a genuine 
Eveready. ‘There’s a type for 
every purpose and purse, and 
an Eveready dealer nearby. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 
Carzon Co., Inc. 
San Francisco 


NATIONAL 

New York 

Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Ever notice? 


SOONER OR LATER most men reach a point, 
in everyday matters at least, where price 
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Prest-O-Lite served them both 


Wuen we look at a picture of a 1906 
Packard, it is a little difficult at first for us 
to realize that this car gave the motorists of 
twenty years ago the same thrill that the 
Packard of 1926 gives us today. 

Yet it is not dificult when we remember 
that they are both Packards in every sense 
of the word. 

Twenty years have brought with them 
many changes—changes in design, changes 
in construction, changes in equipment, 
changes in material. 

But one thing has not changed since the 
first Packard rolled out of the factory. 
This one thing is the unswerving de- 
termination of the Packard Motor Car 


Company to make the Packard car as fine in 
every detail as is humanly possible. 

It is significant that Prest-O-Lite served 
Packard in 1906 and that it serves Packard 
in 1926—significant of the fact that Prest- 
O-Lite has kept fully abreast of the aston- 
ishing progress of the motor-car industry. 

Prest-O-Lite is extremely proud that 
it meets the exacting Packard require 
ments of today just as it met them twenty 
years ago. 

THE PREST-O-LITE CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
New York San Francisco 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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vorite authors write 
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of the West, Stetson to them 
is a classic symbol. For 
Stetson is the hat of romance; 
it is a vital part of Ameri- 
can tradition, 

of the pioneer 
spirit...... 
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turesque wide brim, made to 
withstand beating sun and 
drenching rain; or the 
equally staunch, more fash- 
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“The Stetson Hat in Litera- 
ture”; it will interest and en- 
tertain you—and no charge. 
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John B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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